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T would clearly be an exaggeration to say that every young 

married couple begins life in Greenery Street. It wouldn’t 

even be true to say that every house in Greenery Street 
contains a young married couple. Yet both these state- 
ments have frequently been made; and s0 accurately do 
they describe the spirit of the place, that no one has ever 
troubled to contradict them. We certainly shouldn’t dream 
of contradicting them ourselves. 

The street consists of thirty-six narrow little houses— 
all, at a first glance, exactly the same ; and a mental picture 
of it generally includes a large pantechnicon van, backed 
against the pavement and collecting or discharging house- 
hold goods. For though every young married couple that 
comes to Greenery Street does so with the intention of 
staying there for life, there are few streets where in actual 
fact the population is more constantly changing. And the 
first sign of this change is in almost every case the same. It 
is seen in the arrival of a brand-new perambulator. 

After this—little as each individual couple in turn sus- 
pects it—the hour of their departure is irrevocably entered 
in the Book of Fate. A battle is at that moment joined 
which. can have but one ending, and though some tenants 
will hang on desperately—even to the point where the 
perambulator is supplemented by a mail-cart—sooner or 
later they will have to let go. The little house, in which 
they had once vaguely thought to end their days, turns 
against them. It is insatiable in its demand for newly- 
married couples, but it absolutely declines to countenance 
additions to their family. Its passage-hall becomes nar- 
rower, its stairs become steeper; its accommodation— 
which had originally included an entire room devoted to 
nothing but surplus wedding-presents—shrinks almost 
visibly. “ Darling,” says the young wife and mother 
presently, “I know you won’t mind, but we’re getting so 
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terribly cramped for space that I told Nurse she could keep 
her trunk in your dressing-room.” be 

The young husband and father bows before the inevit- 
able ; but soon the trunk is joined by the sewing-machine. 
Then grandmamma generously but thoughtlessly presents 
the nursery with a rocking-horse ; and to make room for it 
the sewing-machine is joined by the linen-cupboard— 
which, as is pointed out, ought really to be kept in the base- 
ment, only they’ve hardly got room to turn round there as 
it is. 

Then there is illness. Oh, nothing serious ; but with this 
constant shrinkage it is enough to drive the young husband 
out for three nights to his club. And when he returns, 
it is to admit defeat. ‘I’m afraid you’re right,” he says. 
“1 don’t know where on earth the money’s to come from, 
but we shall have to leave Greenery Street.” ‘‘ Darling,” 
says the young wife, who for months now has been siding 
with the little house in its wish to expel them ; ‘“‘ it’s dread- 
fully sad in a way, but I don’t see what else we can do.” 

There is a short silence here, while with malicious cruelty 
the little house seems momentarily to expand to its original 
proportions—taunting them with that they have lost; 
but with the heavy tread of Nurse on the stairs the illusion 
vanishes. “I shall never be as fond of another house as I 
am of this,” says Mrs. Younghusband with a sigh. Mr. 
Younghusband knocks out his pipe. “ It can’t be helped,” 
he answers abruptly. “It’s no good pretending we haven’t 
all been infernally uncomfortable for months.” 

And so it is settled. Within a week the agent’s notice- 
board has been lashed to the area railings ; a week more and 
it is down again. Presently yet another pantechnicon van 
backs ponderously against the kerb, and a smell of hessian 
floats up the stairs. Ghostly outlines of the pictures and 
furniture are revealed on the white walls, as the house is 
swiftly stripped. The child or children went to grand- 
mamma’s several days ago, and the last person to leave the 
empty rooms is Mr. Younghusband himself. In one hand 
he holds the three latchkeys which he must now hand over 
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tothe agents. In the other he grasps a wicker basket where- 
in the family cat is wretchedly revolving on its own axis. 
He had meant to pay a final visit to all the rooms by himself 
—ostensibly to discover if anything had been overlooked ; 
but at the last moment—though he is nearly thirty now, 
and the father of a family—he realises that it can’t be done. 
For all the happy memories which the little house holds, 
it has already become his enemy. He knows this, and yet 
he can never hate it in return. Neither, though, can he 
allow it to see how much, how terribly he minds. 

And so, his feet echoing on the empty boards, he hurries 
quickly away. For the last time he catches the round knob 
on the front-door and slams it behind him. Then, without 
turning his head, he runs down the three steps and across 
the pavement into the waiting taxi. 

“* T want you to go first to Gibbons and Duke—you know, 
the house-agents—and then % 

But he cannot, at this supreme moment, bring himself 
to utter the name of his new and loathed address. Fortu- 
nately the driver seems content with the directions which he 
has already received. He clambers aboard, wrenches at his 
machinery, and away they go—the cat mewing piteously 
from its prison. 

Good-bye, Greenery Street. 2o-morrow morning another 
young married or about-to-be-married couple will have 
assumed possession of those latchkeys, and will be conducting 
yet one more builder over the faithless little house. 


II 
I 
ie was in April—though on a day which, but for the tem- 


perature, was more like the May of a poet’s imagination— 

that Felicity Hamilton and Ian Foster first came wander- 
ing into Greenery Street. Felicity’s hands were not only in 
her gloves, but also in her muff, so that it is difficult to say 
why one should be so certain that she was wearing an engage- 
ment ring. Perhaps, after all, one only deduced its presence 
by the look in her eyes, or even more indirectly by the look 
in Ian’s. Perhaps—but in any case there it was, and there 
it had been for very nearly a fortnight. 

In the opinion of both contracting parties they had, 
however, been engaged for a great deal longer than this ; 
and—though no one else knew it—Felicity had slept with 
this same ring on her finger every night since the twenty- 
third of January. Since they had met each other for the 
first time on the eleventh of the same month, it was obvious— 
as they pointed out—how very well they must know their 
own minds. And yet there had been an alternative ex- 
planation to which, for nearly ten weeks, Felicity’s parents 
had persisted in clinging. “It is impossible,” they had 
declared, “that you can pretend to know anything about 
him.” And then, illogically and foolishly, they had issued 
an Order in Council to the general effect that never the twain 
should meet. 

At this stage Felicity had very sensibly wept, and the 
Order in Council was immediately amended. 

**' You may write to each other,” it now read; “and if 
after six months you are still in the same frame of mind, 
then—well, we’ll see about that when the time comes.” 
The authorities clearly considered that in six months the 
whole affair would have passed into oblivion, and were 
conceivably influenced in this belief by their younger 
daughter’s well-known aversion to taking up her pen. They 
totally failed to appreciate the difference between writing to 
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one’s father and mother and writing to Ian. And—in- 
credible as it may sound—they entirely overlooked the 
existence of the telephone. 

Felicity’s activities during the ensuing weeks became, 
accordingly, monotonous in the extreme. She received 
three letters from Jan every day, and never replied with less 
than two, while such time as could be spared from this 
heavy correspondence was almost wholly spent in the tele- 
phone cupboard under the front stairs. Moreover, by a 
strange chain of coincidences, she had—despite the embargo 
—met Ian at no less than seven public functions (six dances 
and one dinner-party) within the first month. The result 
of all this was that they both became more convinced than 
ever that, whatever their ignorance on other matters, they 
did at least and unmistakably know their own minds. Not- 
withstanding all temptation, though, the letter of the law 
remained intact. 

The nearest they had ever come to breaking it had been 
on the occasion of the one dinner-party. This, admittedly, 
had been a put-up job; but since it had involved collusion 
with a member of Felicity’s own family, it might have 
been difficult tosecure aconviction. “It was frightful fun,” 
Felicity had said afterwards, “ but I’m afraid we mustn’t 
doit again. You see, it wouldn’t really be fair on Daphne.” 
Ian had instantly agreed. On no account, he said, must they 
do anything that wasn’t absolutely fair. 

It had been frightful fun, though. Daphne—who was 
officially known as Mrs. Bruce Lennox, and was also Felicity’s 
elder sister—had behaved like a perfect brick. Although 
Bruce had been down in the country on business, she had 
instantly procured another man to make a fourth ; and from 
the very moment that dinner was over she and this stop- 
gap had disappeared as utterly as though they had been 
spirited into another world—leaving the entire front and 
back drawing-rooms to the remaining two guests. 

During their prolonged absence Ian and Felicity had 
become still more extravagantly certain that they knew their 
own minds. And as they had also driven back as far as the 
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corner of Felicity’s street in the same taxi, it was really 
remarkably honourable of them to decide, as they did, 
that the evening must not be repeated. If they were at all 
influenced by the fact that three of the six dances were 
taking place during the following week, this should not be 
set against their essential virtue or their unselfish considera- 
tion for Mrs. Bruce Lennox. 

It was at these dances—though they had no idea of it at 
the time—that Felicity’s mother had begun to weaken. 
There seems to be no fixed rule about chaperons in these 
days; and Mrs. Hamilton had been happy enough, during 
Felicity’s first season, to send her off alone—with the cab- 
fare tied in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief—to 
parties where the general supervision of morals was left 
to such matrons as cared to turn out for an evening’s Bridge 
accompanied by the distant sound of dance music. Some- 
times one telephoned beforehand, and said: “ Would you 
mind keeping an eye on my girl at the Ffoulkeses’ this even- 
ing? Thank you so much.” Oftener one left things to 
chance, with equally negligible results. 

But it had been on such an unchaperoned occasion that 
Felicity had first met Ian; and though it were hard to say 
how a mother’s presence could have prevented this meeting, 
Mrs. Hamilton had yet—since then—shown an inclination 
to return to the old tradition. The suppers were not, it 
was true, what they had been in her own young days, or 
even when she had gone out night after night with Daphne; 
the music—there was no doubt of it—was intolerable ; and 
yet she had certainly not found that these evenings had 
bored her. It was something, also, to obtain ocular evidence 
that one’s second daughter was, as her sister had been before 
her, the prettiest girl in the room. All the other veterans 
had said this to Mrs. Hamilton, and though she had never 
failed to deny it (‘‘ Of course Felicity hasn’t got your niece’s 
colouring,” and so on), she knew perfectly well that it was 
true. 

On the second night of her reappearance as a chaperon 
she had noticed Felicity dancing with a young man whose 
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looks—and more particularly what she described as his 
ala ”—had made a very favourable impression on 
er. 

““ Who,” she asked the sharer of her sofa, “is that clean 
young man?” 

** With Felicity ? ” 

ce Wies 27 

“* That’s Jan Foster.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hamilton. She hoisted her lorgnettes 
and peered at Jan through them. He looked cleaner than 
ever. 

Of course it was monstrous of Felicity to dance with him 
like this after all that had been said at home. How was 
it, then, that it was equally monstrous of her not to have 
introduced him to her mother? In the end it was the 
second point which Mrs. Hamilton took up as she drove 
away from the Mastertons’ with a sleepy, silent Felicity 
sharing the back seat of the family car. 

*‘ He kept on asking me to, mummie,” said Felicity, “ but 
it seemed so awkward.” And then, in quick self-defence: 
“ But I couldn’t pretend I didn’t know him, could I?” 

Mrs. Hamilton left this problem in social etiquette 
unanswered. 

“You couldn’t help liking him if you knew him, though,” 
Felicity added. 

The immediate result of it all was that when Mrs. 
Hamilton got home—at two o’clock in the morning—she 
woke her husband up, only to find that she had forgotten 
(or else had never known) what she was going to say. She 
had a strong feeling that it was his duty, without her dis- 
closing anything that had happened, to offer fresh moral 
support in the stand that was being made against the clean 
young man. But how was poor old Humphrey to guess this ? 

“For heaven’s sake turn the light out,” was his only 
view of the matter. ‘“*‘ How do you think I’m ever going to 
get to sleep again?” And then, still looking profoundly 
annoyed, he had instantly relapsed into complete uncon- 
sciousness. 
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Mrs. Hamilton continued to experience a vague sensation 
of uncertainty and indecision for several days, and then— 
though without great hopes that any real good would come 
of it—she had driven across the Park to the mammoth 
mansion where her mother, Lady Angmering, still kept the 
flag of the nineteenth century nailed firmly to the mast. 
About sixty years ago, when Lady Angmering was a girl, 
it was the custom for persons riding in broughams or 
barouches to lean forward whenever the vehicle stopped in 
traffic, so as to escape the possibility of injury from the pole 
of the carriage immediately behind. And on the rare 
occasions now when she left the mammoth mansion, Lady 
Anemering still observed the same precaution. For though 
carriage-poles might have vanished from the streets of 
London, that was no reason—as she saw it—for abandoning 
a habit which had served her so well in the past. 

Notwithstanding this and other historical survivals which 
made her daughter uncomfortable and her grandchildren 
laugh, there had never yet been any question but that Lady 
Angmering had decidedly got her wits about her. And 
whether or no she provided the moral support for which 
Mrs. Hamilton was still searching, one might be certain 
that she would counsel nothing revolutionary or rash. At 
this particular stage such counsel was, Mrs. Hamilton felt, 
exactly what she needed. 

And so, when she had climbed the mammoth staircase 
to the drawing-room, and had kissed her mother, and had 
listened to the latest story about Child, the butler—part of 
a vivid saga which had continued without intermission 
from the Victorian era—and when she had also given a full 
account of how she had occupied her time since her last 
visit, with sundry cross-references to how all the people 
whom she had met had occupied their time—when, we 
repeat, she had completed these necessary but exhausting 
preliminaries, Mrs. Hamilton had ultimately added : 

“ But what I really wanted to talk to you about was 
Felicity.” 

“Heh ?” said Lady Angmering. ‘“ Dear little Felicity.” 
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(She was the only member of the family who didn’t pro- 
nounce it “ Flissty.”) ‘* Why does she never come and see 
me? Why didn’t you bring her with you ? ” 

Mrs. Hamilton explained first that Felicity had lunched 
with her grandmother last week (“‘ So she did. Dear child, 
how fresh she was looking, too”’), and secondly that she 
particularly hadn’t brought her to-day because she wished 
to discuss what she had been doing. 

“Heh?” repeated Lady Angmering at this point. 
“ Dear little Felicity. She ought to get married, you know. 
Like dear Daphne.” 

“* How like mother to say that,” thought Mrs. Hamilton, 
with growing impatience. And yet, after all, it had brought 
them appreciably nearer the goal. Not exactly the kind 
of short cut which she would have chosen, but still 

*’That’s just what I came to see you about, mother. 
Felicity 1s talking of getting married.” 

** And what does Humphrey say? Isn’t he delighted ? 
Het? ” 

What a mistake it had been to mention it at all. Mrs. 
Hamilton began to raise her voice, just as if her mother were 
deaf—though as a matter of fact she knew quite well that 
Lady Angmering’s hearing was as good as her own. 

“¢ Humphrey hasn’t met the young man,” she explained. 
** He thinks he ought to have spoken to him first.” 

“Tch,” said Lady Angmering. “‘ That’s not the way to 
deal with it. I should have thought Humphrey would have 
had more sense.” 

Almost to her surprise, Mrs. Hamilton found herself 
inwardly in agreement. But she reminded herself of her 
duty, and went on. 

““'They’re both so young,” she suggested. 

“ All the better,” said Lady Angmering. ‘ But who 2s 
the young man? Why doesn’t Felicity bring him to see 
met” 

For all the calm of this colossal, dimly-lighted drawing- 
room, for all the serenity of her mother’s manner, Mrs. 
Hamilton felt herself getting flustered. 
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“‘ His name is Foster,” she said. ‘ And Felicity met him 
ata dance. But Humphrey says “s 

“Tch,” interrupted Lady Angmering again. “ Never 
mind what Humphrey says. Is he a mice young man? Is 
he good enough for Felicity ? Has he got any money—or 
any prospects ?” 

“‘ J—well, Humphrey—that is—well, really, I hardly 
know,” is the closest transcription which we can give of 
Mrs. Hamilton’s answer. She wished that her voice didn’t 
sound so much as if she were on the defensive. 

“'T’ch,” said Lady Angmering for the third time. And 
then she had switched the conversation to other matters, 
and had kept it there—firmly and skilfully—for nearly half 
an hour. Only when she had rung the bell for Child to 
show Mrs. Hamilton down to the car, did she return to the 
subject of her grand-daughter. 

“Will you give Felicity a message ? ” she said abruptly. 

** Of course, mamma.” 

“Td like her to know that when she marries—I mean, 
naturally, with everyone’s approval—I have decided to give 
her my pearls.” 

There was no alternative but to express the utmost grati- 
tude on her daughter’s behalf. And yet—despite the 
proviso which had accompanied this offer—Mrs. Hamilton 
left the mammoth mansion, and not for the first time, with 
an unwelcome feeling that she had in some way been out- 
witted. 

In the car she had decided that the message must be sub- 
mitted to her husband’s analysis and examination before 
it was definitely passed on. But Humphrey had been even 
more like Humphrey than Lady Angmering had been like 
Lady Angmering. 

He walked round and round his wife’s sitting-room, pick- 
ing up knick-knacks and putting them down again, staring 
fixedly at familiar objects as though he had never seen them 
before, and periodically twisting his mouth to one side or the 
other. This much accomplished, he had remarked: “ Yes, 
yes. I dare say ’—which it was impossible to regard as 
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throwing any real light on the affair—and then, with a 
sudden air of decision, he had asked for a thermometer, 
taken his own temperature, and announced that he was 
going to bed. 

The exasperating and almost incredible part of it was 
that he really had got influenza. He made no attempt to 
hide the thermometer, and in less than two hours its evi- 
dence had been confirmed by the family doctor. It might 
seem inconceivable that anyone should bring this disease 
on himself by sheer will-power ; and yet could one say that 
anything was inconceivable where Humphrey Hamilton was 
faced with the danger of having to make up his own mind? 
From different angles his wife and his unmarried daughter 
viewed his illness with the deepest suspicion—but there 
was no getting away from the genuineness of his symptoms. 
They turned to and nursed him devotedly ; they fed him 
with grapes, they read aloud to him until they were hoarse, 
they cancelled their engagements and waited on him like 
slaves. Nevertheless, as they sat at opposite ends of the 
dining-room table, it was noticeable that they avoided all 
discussion of the patient’s progress. It almost looked as if 
they were afraid that they might say something which they 
would afterwards regret. 

In the end, however, when he had toyed with various 
complications and rejected them as apparently involving 
more trouble than they were worth, the patient was forced 
to begin recovering. It was true that he did this as slowly 
as he could, and that the mention of anything suggesting 
either pearls or engagements produced an immediate relapse, 
but for all that he was undoubtedly making headway. 
Presently he was down in his study again, and only waiting 
for a change in the weather to go out for a drive. 

And yet, even if old Humphrey had managed to gain 
nearly six weeks by his dastardly tactics, he had by the same 
means definitely lost his principal ally in the battle of 
Felicity’s marriage. Mrs. Hamilton did not exactly put 
it in that way, but in this particular contest she was no 
longer going to be led by a general whose methods were 
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so dishonourably underhand. One might believe in coinci- 
dences up to a point, but in the thirty odd years of her 
married life she had learnt more about her husband’s attacks 
of influenza than any doctor was ever likely to discover. 
He had had one when she had first wanted to move into a 
bigger house ; another when she had asked him to buy her a 
car ; yet another when she was making arrangements to give 
a coming-out dance for Daphne. She had nursed him 
through these and others ; she would, of course, nurse him 
through as many more as he cared to develop ; but it must 
be clearly understood that in future an attack of influenza 
was an attack of influenza and nothing more. Never again 
(so she secretly declared) would she admit it as a contribu- 
tion to any argument in which she and Humphrey might 
become involved. 

That she had reached this decision more than once before, 
only to abandon it before the startling reality of her husband’s 
temperature-chart, should make no difference this time. 
The very second that he was well enough he had got to 
face the Foster problem, and face it like aman. We gather 
that at this point—although she was far from realising it— 
she had definitely swung (or been driven) round to Felicity’s 
side. 

As a matter of actual fact, though, it was old Humphrey 
himself who—going a step too far at last—brought matters to 
a head. Daphne had come to tea that afternoon, and she 
and her mother were in Mrs. Hamilton’s sitting-room when 
Felicity suddenly burst in with indignation radiating from 
her like a shower of electric sparks. 

“It’s too monstrous ! ” she said, ina shaking voice. “‘ It’s 
unspeakable ! ” 

“What is, darling ?”’? asked Daphne from the depths of 
her arm-chair. 

Felicity’s eyes flashed. 

“T dare say I did listen at the door,” she admitted ; 
“though it was open in any case. But do you know what 
father’s doing now ? ” 

Mrs, Hamilton’s hands fluttered uncomfortably. Daphne’s 
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lazily-inquiring smile supplied the requisite ‘No. 
What.? ” 

“He’s asking old Plowden ”’—(Old Plowden was the 
aforementioned family doctor)—“ to send him off to the 
South of France. He knows perfectly well it’s quite un- 
necessary, and what’s more old Plowden told him so straight 
out, but—but ”—here her voice began to tremble again— 
“he just doesn’t want ever to have to settle anything about 
—about ~ 

Daphne, who if she were cat-like in her laziness was no 
less cat-like in the swift suddenness of her movements, was 
on her feet in a flash. 

“’That’s all right,” she said. ‘‘ He can go if he likes. 
But not until id 

“ Daphne!” protested her mother. But Daphne was 
half through the doorway already. 

“Wait there,” che said—though no one was attempting 
to follow her—and then, with the click of a closing latch, 
she had gone. 

In five minutes—five minutes of quite indescribable 
silence and tension in the sitting-room—she was back again. 
** ve done the trick,” she announced to the room in general. 
** Don’t ask me how.” 

There was no need to ask her how. It was so obvious that 
the means consisted simply of moral courage—though of the 
kind of moral courage which cannot exist where people are 
living under one roof. 

“Oh, Daphne,” said Mrs. Hamilton, still fluttering her 
hands ; “‘ I do hope you weren’t rude.” 

** Not in the least,”’ said Daphne calmly. ‘“ Never been 
politer in my life.” And then, turning to her expectant 
sister : ‘‘ He says you can have him to dinner any night next 
week that you like.” 

“You mean—you mean Jan?” 

Daphne smiled mischievously. 

“ T believe that was the name,” she answered. 

“Oh!” cried Felicity. “Mummie! Do you hear? 


Daphne—darling—I——” 
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“ Rot,” said Daphne, now searching for something on the 
sofa. 

“ce But 9? 

“Rubbish. Has anyone seen my bag? Oh, there it is.” 

“ You’re not going, Daphne?” from Mrs. Hamilton. 

“* Must,” said Daphne. “ Late already.” And then to 
Felicity again: “ If you come back with me, I’ll show you 
that what’s-its-name.” 

A typical utterance, this, from Mrs. Lennox, who could 
seldom bear to say anything straight out, and yet could 
never trouble to invent an adequate disguise. Felicity 
understood, correctly, that her sister wanted to speak to 
her alone. She accepted the vague invitation at once. 

In the taxi, however, Daphne’s mood had changed. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t keep on thanking me,” she said. 
*“T only did it because—well, because I wanted to, I sup- 
pose. Besides, father only said he’d see him. We never 
mentioned the word ‘ engagement.’ ” 

* But of course it'll be all right, if once they meet,” said 
Felicity confidently. 

“Um,” mused Daphne. “That depends on what you 
mean by ‘all right.’ Marriage isn’t all jam, you know.” 

This sinister reminder had about as much effect on 
Felicity as a drop of water on a furnace. 

“So don’t blame me,” added Daphne, “ if you’re sorry 
about it afterwards.” 

“Oh, but of course we shan’t ever ie 

“Of course not,” mocked Daphne. And then, as 
though suddenly ashamed of her mockery, she leant out of 
the window and gave a quite unnecessary direction to the 
driver. When she sat down again, her fit of cynicism 
seemed to have passed. 

“Darling,” she said,“ I expect you’ll both be terribly happy. 
After all, why not?” She began fumbling in her bag for 
small change. “ Perhaps you’d like to use my telephone ? ” 
she suggested. ‘“* Only don’t take more than half an hour.” 

And so it was from Daphne’s house that Felicity rang up 
Tan’s office. 
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Strictly speaking, of course, it was no more Ian Foster’s 
office than that of the young lady who received and passed 
on Felicity’s call. However, don’t let us split hairs. Ian 
drew a monthly cheque of twenty pounds, sixteen shillings 
and eightpence for his daily attendances at the place, and if 
that didn’t make it his office then one would like to know 
what could. As to what he did for this money, that is 
neither here nor there. He was supposed to be “ learning 
the business ”*—a process of education which bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to the old-fashioned method of 
learning to swim. In that method, you may recall, the 
pupil was dropped into a river, lake or ocean, and the instinct 
of self-preservation was supposed to do the rest. In Ian’s 
case he had been dropped into the City and left to develop 
a complete knowledge of its practices and pitfalls by coming 
into collision with the one and falling abruptly into the other. 
In a busy business no one had ever had time to do more for 
him than this, and on the whole it hadn’t panned out so 
very badly. In the course of three years he had learnt 
enough to be able to do nearly all the work of the man imme- 
diately above him, and to make the man immediately below 
him do almost all the work that he was supposed to do 
himself. ‘This system is known as “ efficient co-ordination,” 
and carried to its logical conclusion implies that the head of 
the firm does no work at all, and that the junior office boy 
is ultimately responsible for everything. Roughly speaking, 
this sums up the position in any smooth-running organisa- 
tion. 

In rare moments of introspection Ian was aware that he 
loathed this work, but for the most part he took it as it 
came, played golf twice every week-end and was reconciled 
to his place in the universe. Besides, with the handicap 
of six years at a public school and three years at a university, 
he was lucky enough—and knew it—to be earning anything 
at all. 

One day, if all went well, he would drop into a partner- 
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ship. But this wasn’t the future that he dreamt of. That 
vision—until Felicity turned up—showed him miraculously 
transported to a job in the country. Something to do with 
horses ; something where one went about in old clothes, 
with a couple of dogs at one’s heels—setters, very likely, or 
cocker spaniels. Meanwhile he livedin lodgings, and drew 
what comfort was possible from the interested affection of 
his landlady’s cat. 

But in Felicity’s mind, as she waited to hear his voice 
on the line, it was Ian’s office and Ian’s office alone. A 
composite picture which drew something from her mother’s 
bank, something from the stationery department at Harrod’s, 
and a great deal from the business scenes in American films. 
Ian would thus be sitting at an enormous roll-top desk, 
covered with telephones and paste-bottles and cardboard 
boxes, in a vast apartment with a quantity of glass-panelled 
doors. A tape-machine would be disgorging into a high, 
narrow waste-paper basket, and a number of minor charac- 
ters—vaguely identified as “ the staff ””—would keep run- 
ning in and out of the glass-panelled doors, rather like people 
in a farce. As for the atmosphere of the place, that would 
be charged with a tense, electrical excitement. The words 
“ My God, I’m ruined!” or “ Thank Heaven, we’re saved ! ” 
would be heard there twenty times a day, but in either 
case Jan himself would remain imperturbably at his desk, 
calm, serious and—and perfect. The last adjective was for 
private consumption only. 

Actually, of course—but then who wants an actual des- 
cription of an insurance broker’s office? Let us merely 
record that Ian’s room had originally been part of a corridor, 
that the light of day could only reach it by means of a 
reflector hung outside the window, and that in order to 
get his knees under the little table at which he worked, 
its four legs had to be supported on four volumes of company 
reports. Romance had never yet entered it, save by the 
tangled green cord of the solitary, antiquated telephone— 
and even by this route only since the twe.ty-third of January. 

“ Can I speak to Mr. Foster, please ? ” Felic'ty had asked 
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—with her usual unnecessary and unsuccessful attempt to 
sound like nobody in particular. A moment’s agonising 
suspense ; and then—utterly satisfying—Ian’s slow, low- 
pitched and unmistakable “ Hullo ? ” 

“Tan! Ian, it’s me. No; wait. Ian, something won- 
derful has happened.” As an afterthought: “Ian. Are 
you alone there ? ” 

“Yes. Absolutely. But what is it ? ” 

Felicity explains—breathlessly, confusedly, and with the 
cart so constantly before the horse that Ian is left protesting : 
“‘ But you said we oughtn’t to dine there again.” 

“No, no. Not at Daphne’s. Can’t you understand ? 
It’s father. He wants to see you. He wants to talk to 

ou.” 

** About us ? ” 

“Yes, of course. Ian, I know it’s going to come right. 
And he said, ‘ Any night next week.? Could you manage 


> 


Monday ? Ofcourse. Shall I wear a black tie ? ” 

The amazing (though fascinating) conventionality of 
men ! 

“Never mind about that. Jan, I expect father’ll want 
to ask you about your income. What’s the most you can 
say without actually telling a lie? ” 

The amazing (though fascinating) dishonesty of women ! 

“Qh... Well...” Ian’s voice now suggests—cor- 
rectly—that he is stabbing at a blotting-pad with a paper- 
knife. 

“This is what I mean to say,”’ Felicity explains. “It’s 
rather important that we should come out with the same 
thing.” 

is Oh, quite. Of course it is. Well—look here—perhaps 
I could see you ?” 

When? <? 

“T meant some time before—before 

“J daren’t risk it, Ian. It’s all absolutely touch and go at 


the moment, and fe 
“ But look here. Here’s an idea. Couldn’t I come a bit 
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early on Monday evening—I mean, sort of accidentally, as it 
were—and a 

“Just a minute. I must think.” Silence for seven 
seconds, and then: “ Jan?” 

CS gull Comp d <i 

“Yes. Come at ten minutes to eight, and I'll be in the 
drawing-room. ‘That ought just to give us time.” 

a. Ubberthere. 

* And, Ian a 

« Yes ? 29 

“Lay it on as much as you can about your prospects. 
Tell him you’re bound to bea partner quite soon. [Il back 
you up, you know.” 

“Oh, rather. But, I say, will he think another ten or 
fifteen years ‘ quite soon’ ?” 

“Don’t tell him that. Keep it a bit vague—if you see 
what I mean.” 

“T’ll do my best,” says Ian obediently; and then the 
conversation becomes so confidential, not to say maudlin, 
that further transcription must be abandoned. Much of it 
is occupied with ascertaining such points as whether the 
letter written by the one party yesterday morning was an 
answer to the letter written by the other party on the 
previous evening, or whether it was an independent effusion 
which had missed its proper post. ‘The two parties also take 
pains to renew certain pledges of affection, which have now 
been exchanged so often that in any other circumstances 
they might almost have been taken for granted. In addi- 
tion to this, each party embarks on a valiant attempt to 
describe the effect on him or her of the other party’s voice— 
attempts which the poverty of the English tongue ultimately 
defeats. And finally—quite as though it were an entirely 
fresh subject—they return to the question of their corres- 

ondence. 

“You'll write to me to-night, won’t you ? ” says Felicity. 

“Yes, rather. I’ve just written to you, ’s a matter of 
fact, but——” 

“Oh, no! Have you? How sweet of you!” 
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“‘ Had you written to me?” 

“Yes. But I’ll try and write again—if I possibly can.” 
; “You will, won’t you? I say, did you get the letter 

But we really cannot go on wasting good paper and ink on 
dialogue like this. 


3 


The ten-minute conspiracy on Monday evening had 
shown the financial position to be as follows. Ian’s earned 
income (“Only mind you say you’re expecting a rise ”) 
was two hundred and fifty pounds a year. His unearned 
income, paid quarterly by the lawyers who acted as his 
trustees, was another three hundred pounds. “ It ought to 
be more,” he explained, “ but it’s all tied up.” 

“What ashame! ” said Felicity sympathetically. ‘ Can’t 
anyone—anyone untie it ? ” 

Tan didn’t think this possible. ‘“‘ It was in my governor’s 
will,” he said. 

* Well, never mind. It sounds awfully safe that way.” 

| Ah, yes;??) laniagreed.. o It’s: asvsate:as: houses.’ -He 
made a fresh effort at concentration. ‘“‘’That means,” he 
went on, “ that I’ve got five hundred and fifty——” 

** Call it six hundred,” Felicity threw in. 

**__ only, of course, there’s income tax to be remem- 
Bered.’”” 

“ Of course,” said Felicity cheerfully. ‘ But father won’t 
need to be reminded of that. He never thinks of anything 
else. And is that all? ” 

Sl naitaid itis, 

“‘ Well, father gave Daphne three hundred a year when 
she married, and I can’t see any earthly reason why he 
should give me less. And six and three is nine—why, Jan, 
we should have practically a thousand pounds a year! 
Shouldn’t we?” 


‘OAV el” 
“Tes a fortune!” 
73 Yes, but PP) 
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“ How much is it a month?” 

Ian scowled, muttered something beneath his breath 
and practised five-finger exercises in the air. 

“‘ About—about eighty-five quid,” he said finally. 

Felicity was overwhelmed. 

‘“‘'That’s more than four times the allowance I get now,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ And there’d only be two of us.” 

“ Ves,” Ianadmitted. ‘ But then you’re living at home.” 

“ Well, wouldn’t I be living at home if we were married ?” 

“Of course ; but——” 

“‘ And everyone says it’s cheaper for two people together 
than separately; and, besides, we shouldn’t need nearly 
such a large house as this.” 

Ian was intoxicated by her enthusiasm. Moreover, it was 
the unknown Mr. Hamilton’s business—surely not his—to 
throw cold water. He summed the situation up in a way 
which both he and Felicity found entirely satisfactory. 

““You’re an angel,” he declared. And, with a hasty 
glance at the doorway, they embraced each other as 
passionately as the tulle in Felicity’s dress would permit. 

A moment later, when Mrs. Hamilton came into the 
room, her daughter was standing on a footstool before the 
fireplace—doing something to her hair with the assistance 
of the convex looking-glass—and her future son-in-law was 
examining the binding of a novel on the little table by the 
sofa, 

Felicity turned round, and stepped off her eminence. 

“This,” she somewhat superfluously announced, “ is Ian.” 

Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. Foster—to each of whom the 
other appeared slightly out of focus—contrived, notwith- 
standing this obstacle, to shake hands. They followed this 
action by the exchange of a few quite unintelligible words, 
after which achievement they laughed, realised that they 
were laughing, disliked the sound of it, and stopped. 

Ian then said that it was very cold. 

Mrs, Hamilton agreed that it was very cold, but added 
that she always found these houses very warm. She spoke, 
for some reason, as if she had spent several years in every 
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house in the street, and detecting this implication in her 
answer, felt it necessary to explain that she hadn’t. “ At 
least,” she substituted, “ we’ve always found this house very 
easy to keep warm.” 

“‘ Ah,” said Ian. “I suppose it faces south.” 

Mrs. Hamilton wasn’t sure. She appealed to Felicity, 
who confessed that she hadn’t the faintest idea. At this 
moment Ian recalled, with the utmost certainty, that the 
house faced due west ; and the thought that Mrs. Hamilton 
must have known this too, but had professed ignorance from 
a notion of tact, made him feel far more uncomfortable than 
ever. The room began swimming before his eyes. 

“Er,” he said. ‘“* Ah——” 

“* Do sit down, won’t you ? ” interrupted his hostess. 

** Oh, I—thank you, I ””? He had been on the verge 
of explaining that he never sat down, but fortunately 
checked himself just in time. The next interval of con- 
sciousness revealed the fact that he was sitting down. 

“Er,” he began again. “ Have you—I mean, did you 

> 


This time Felicity cut him short. 

** There’s father,” she said. 

Tan had untwisted his legs and was up on them again in a 
flash, as the door opened. Heaven be praised! Mr. 
Hamilton was, like himself, wearing a black tie. 

“ Humphrey,” said his hostess from the sofa, “‘ this is 
Another difficulty. What on earth was she to call this 
peculiarly-situated guest? She gave it up. After all, 
Humphrey knew perfectly well who the young man was. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Ian, courageously. As 
before, he extended the right hand of salutation. 

But old Humphrey, who was at least ten times more 
embarrassed than anyone else in the room, found himself 
incapable of making the necessary contact. Instead, he 
nodded at Jan with an odd kind of familiarity—rather as 
though they had secretly spent the whole day together in not 
very respectable surroundings—and began rubbing the tips 
of his fingers against each other. 
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“ Infernally cold,” he observed. And then: “ Can you 
drink Burgundy ? ” 

Ian’s neglected hand seemed to swell to gigantic propor- 
tions, and he lowered it quickly. Then, as no one else 
answered this enquiry, he realised that it was addressed to 
himself. 

““Oh, yes—of course—rather—anything you like,” he 
replied hastily. 

Old Humphrey nodded again. 

“Tl tell them, then,” he said, and prepared to make his 
immediate escape. 

It would appear, however, that he must have discovered 
the parlourmaid on the point of entering the room ; for he 
stood in the doorway, with his back turned to the company 
while confidential mutterings drifted over his shoulders. 
Ian looked at Felicity, and she screwed up her mouth for a 
fraction of a second. “* You’ve made a tremendous impres- 
sion on both of them ” was the translation of this signal. 
He knew that it couldn’t be true; but he loved her so 
terribly for pretending it, that it was all he could do not to 
say so aloud. 

Old Humphrey came in again, leaving the door open. 

“That was dinner,” he explained. “ Shall we go 
down ?” 

Mrs. Hamilton went first; then Felicity. The two men 
both hesitated. 

“Cut along,” said old Humphrey. “I’m going to turn 
out the lights.” 

On sbut can ti) an 

GENOy Doel idoit.” 

Snap ! went theswitches, one afteranother. Ian couldn’t 
decide whether to wait for his host or to follow his hostess. 
He split the difference by lingering on the upper turn of the 
stairs. 

“Ah!” said old Humphrey—emerging from the darkened 
drawing-room with an air of accomplishment. As he saw 
Tan, he began rubbing his hands together again. 

“ Damnably cold house, this,” he said. 
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Tan found it quite impossible to discover an answer. 
As the best way out of the difficulty, he resumed his progress 
down the stairs. 

The scene was thus definitely transferred to the dining- 
room, with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton at the two extremities 
of the table, and Felicity and Ian facing each other at the 
sides. Fora moment everyone present seemed to be testing 
the atmosphere. “Is it more or less embarrassing and 
nerve-shattering down here than it was upstairs?” they 
appeared to be asking themselves. Silently and simul- 
taneously they reached a unanimous finding. Infinitely 
more. 

Yet with this discovery three of them, at any rate, found 
the courage of despair, and dashed headlong into a triangular 
conversation of which it is extremely fortunate that no 
record remains. Ian particularly distinguished himself. 
Words flowed from him as from a fountain, and though he 
was convinced that he was exposing himself as an ignoramus, 
bore and chatterbox with every sentence that he uttered, 
his nervousness made him completely unable to stop. He 
shouted the other competitors down. He began sentences 
which he forgot to finish. He expressed violent opinions on 
subjects which had never previously entered his head. 
Worse still, he made a number of statements which he knew 
(and felt that the others knew also) were entirely untrue. 
At rare intervals he tried to check himself by eating ; but it 
was in vain. ‘“‘ Can they possibly understand that I’m not 
really like this?” he wondered; and instantly his inde- 
fatigable voice would plunge into fresh excesses. 

As for the fourth member of the party—old Humphrey— 
he never once raised his eyes from his plate. Yet for all 
this, he loomed mysteriously and oppressively over the whole 
table ; a conversational vampire, who drew the vitality from 
his companions and yielded nothing in return. His un- 
broken silence seemed in a way to make more noise than the 
united babblings of the other three. It was this that they 
were trying to vanquish ; this which at the same time urged 
them on and dragged them down. How could they possibly 
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tell that he was trying desperately to find a way into the 
dialogue, only to be baffled again and again by its speed, its 
confusion and its lightning change of subject ? 

Imperceptibly they approached the threshold of the third 
act. The dessert had been mangled and thrown aside. 
The attendants had served coffee and withdrawn. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Hamilton pushed back her chair. ‘“‘ How very 
interesting!” she replied to the visitor’s last and most 
pointless observation, and then quickly—before he could 
come back at her—she rose to her feet. 

“Humphrey,” she called down the table; “ we'll leave 
you two to talk to each other.” 

The moment had been inevitable. Was it not the very 
cause and origin of the whole dinner-party ? And yet, as 
it was thus formally ushered in, a look of panic-stricken 
appeal spread over old Humphrey’s features. 

“Eh?” he gasped, struggling on to his legs. Ian had 
shot like an arrow to the door, and was holding it open. The 
mother and daughter passed out—the daughter again 
sending that encouraging little message from swiftly pursed- 
up lips. Fora second it almost looked as though the head of 
the family would dash after them ; but at the last moment 
he dropped heavily into his seat. Jan, feeling far more dead 
than alive, managed to close the door. ‘‘ Now, then,” he 
thought ; and he tottered back to his chair. 

Old Humphrey, with the manner of a cautious chess- 
player, leant forward and pushed a cut-glass decanter 
towards his guest. 

““More port?” he suggested; inaccurately, since the 
guest had declined a previous offer from the parlourmaid. 
However, there was no point in explaining that. 

** No, thank you, sir,” said Jan. And he slid the decanter 
back again over the mahogany. Score: Love all. 

A faint roaring sound, which had been drowned hitherto 
by the brilliant conversational display, began to permeate 
the room. Ian shifted his angle of vision from a silver 
match-box, and identified this sound as being caused by the 
gas-fire. Wonderful how they’d improved these fires during 
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the last few years. Wonderful—— Dash it! He was 
getting hypnotised by the beastly thing. He jerked his 
eyes away quickly—only to find them fixed and caught by 
his host. 

Two feeble and apologetic smiles met in mid-air, cancelled 
each other out, and vanished. 

peel ” said Ian; but old Humphrey had spoken at 
the same moment, and he instantly gave way. 

“Looking at that gas-fire?” old Humphrey had 
asked. 

fe ok coy Coma! Dawe 

“Very convenient things. Save a lot of work and—ah— 
all that sort of thing.... Servants don’t like ’em, 
though.” 

Note? said vlan. 

“No. Think they give ’em headaches. Absolute rub- 
bish, of course; but—ah—er. .. .” And here this lively 
little discussion, which had looked as though it might be 
kept going almost indefinitely, suddenly collapsed. Old 
Humphrey’s voice faded away into a faint moan; then 
ceased altogether. 

“Perhaps he’s waiting for me to begin,” thought Ian. 
And he tried—Heavens, how he tried !—to recall the open- 
ing phrase of the statement which he had been preparing 
for the last three days—that logical and unanswerable appeal 
which was to clinch the matter of his engagement. 

Thank God! He’d got it. 

** J know you'll think it awful cheek,” it began. “ I know 
yow ll think it awful cheek, but ” But what? What 
had happened to the rest of it? “Iknow you’ll think...” 
He glanced hastily across at his host. Old Humphrey’s 
mouth was wide open, his head was tilted right back, and 
he was gazing—apparently—at the ceiling. 

Forgetting all about his search for the missing antithesis, 
Ian followed that mysterious gaze into the dim regions above 
the picture-rail, And there he discovered—or believed he 
had discovered—the object at which it was directed. An 
ancient oar, dependent from two large and rusty nails, and 
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adorned as to its blade with the names and weights of its 
long since disbanded crew. 

This vision came to him like a sign miraculously set in 
the sky. 

“Ts it—did you ”» he began, loudly and incoherently. 

“Eh?” said old Humphrey with a start. 

* That oarp.there..1 suppose Bs 

“Yes, yes. Been on my walls for—well, well; let’s call 
it forty years. They can’t make ’em like that now; eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir e 

“What? Youarowing man? What college?” 

Jan told him. 

“Ah! Not in the eight, though, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, My last term.” 

PRLeMleyt es 

“Had to drop out. My governor got ill.” 

“Oh. Ah.” Old Humphrey has obviously assimilated 
the fact that Jan’s governor is no more. But the check to 
this new and absorbing topic is of the briefest. In another 
moment they are hard at it again, immersed in technicalities 
and personalities; pouring forth names and nicknames ; 
politely contemptuous of each other’s generation, yet meet- 
ing as equals when defending their own. Felicity is—no, 
not forgotten ; that would be impossible. On the contrary 
it is she, in some way, who through the drawing-room floor 
and dining-room ceiling gives an extra touch of sparkle and 
zest to this torrent of talk. One can never—as a thousand 
board-rooms will bear witness—speak as brilliantly about 
sport as when duty demands that one should be speaking of 
something else. ‘The consciences of old Humphrey and of 
young Ian are far from quiet. Zhey know well enough that 
the business of the evening hasn’t yet been touched. But 
this very sense of guilt seems to have formed a link where 
half an hour ago a link must have been thought impossible. 
The oar has certainly done its share, but it is the 
unacknowledged complicity in a breach of duty that has, 
we are afraid, done far more. 

And now a point of detail has arisen—a doubt which at 
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whatever cost must be given its quietus at once. Old 
Humphrey could have sworn that he knew every letter and 
figure on that ancient oar-blade by heart; but when chal- 
lenged by Ian to prove his statement that Number Seven 
was—contrary to the accustomed practice—the heaviest 
man in the boat, he had not been altogether satisfied with 
its truth. 

““ However,” he adds briskly, ‘‘ we can soon settle that.” 

And how? Why, obviously by climbing on to the seats 
of two dining-room chairs and waving aloft two silver 
candlesticks—incidentally sending a shower of molten wax 
on to the carpet—and thus securing the evidence of the 
oar-blade itself. 

‘Just amoment. Where are my glasses ? ” 

*¢ Shall I take the candle, sir ? ” 

“No, it’s all right. T’ve got ’em now. Now, then; 
can you read what it says ? ” 

The shadows dart round the ceiling as the candlesticks are 
twisted to and fro. And then: 

“By Jove, you’re quite right, sir. Though why on 
earth Ap 

“Ah! What did I tell you? I knew I couldn’t be 
wrong. ‘ Trelawney ’—that was his name. Biggest fellow 
Ieversaw. Became a parson afterwards, I believe, and 
Yes? What is it?” 

The parlourmaid, closely followed by her auxiliary, has 
opened the door and stepped quickly back on to the 
auxiliary’s toes. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t know 

“All right. Want to clear away, eh? Right you are; 
we're just coming.” 

A little extra heartiness here, to dispel the slight embar- 
rassment of being found in mid-air. 

“Here. Gimme your hand. I—p’fim—— Not as young 
as Iwas. Ah!” 

With Ian’s assistance old Humphrey has regained the 
carpet. 


“ All right, Alice. Go ahead.” 
27 
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Ian skips gracefully off the other chair and replaces his 
candlestick on the table. As he looks round, he sees that his 
host is already leaving the room. 

They have settled nothing. Half an hour alone together, 
and Felicity’s name not even mentioned. However, it’s no 
use staying here. He follows old Humphrey out into the 
hall ; finds him just turning the corner of the stairs. 

An explanation suggests itself. ‘The interview is to take 
place in Mr. Hamilton’s study. “I know you'll think it 
awful cheek, but... .” He dashes after his vanishing 
host, two steps at a time. Odd, though; he’d got it into 
his head that the study was on the ground floor, behind 
the dining-room. Surely he’d seen bookshelves through 
an open door there, when he’d first arrived. Or perhaps—— 

Good Lord! Where’d he gone to? ‘The doors on the 
little first-floor landing were closed; the landing itself 
utterly deserted. Into the drawing-room? But Felicity 
and her mother would be there. Inconceivable that the 
interview should be conducted in their presence. And yet 


He listened cautiously. Not a sound. Peered up the 
stairs ; down, over the banisters. Dead silence. Absolute 
solitude. 

What on earth could have happened? Puzzled, mysti- 
fied, again in the most acute state of fear, he took two steps 
forward ; laid his hand on the knob of the drawing-room 
door ; opened it furtively, and looked in. 

Felicity was sitting there alone, reading a book. 

Guelicltyocew me 

e Tan ! 2? 

The book is flung on the floor. She is flying towards him. 

“ Tan—darling—is it all right ?” 

el Where’s your mother ? ” 

“Mummie? Gone up to her sitting-room—to play 
cards with father. But——” 

“ Yes, but 2 

“What did he say? Isit all right ? ” 

“‘He-—he didn’t say anything. We were talking about 
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rowing. We never got on to you at all; and I thought—— 
Felicity, for heaven’s sake, what’s the joke ? ” 

“We knew it!” gasps Felicity through her laughter. 
“We knew he’d never manage it. But rowing. How 
perfect !” 

“Yes, [ know; but = 

“Tt as all right, Ian. I’m sure of it. He likes you 
tremendously, and so does mummie. She always knows’ 
everything’s he’s thinking, and she told me as soon as we 
got outside. And, lan—I’ve got a wedding-present.” 

oF paery 2 Where?” 

“From grandmamma. Wasn’titsweetofher? They’re 
the most hideous things you’ve ever seen in your life, and 
mummie’s known about it for weeks—only she wouldn’t tell 
me before. We shall have to take the most frightful care of 
them, though.” 

“Care of what? What do you mean?” 

“Of the present, of course. Darling Grandmamma’s 
quite monstrous pearls ! ” 


And at this point—which was twenty-five minutes past 
nine on the second of April—we suppose that Felicity 
Hamilton and Ian Foster became publicly and officially 
engaged. It is true that we recognise this fact less by the 
utterance of any formal sanction than by the implied with- 
drawal of the previous opposition. But if they or we 
imagine that anything more definite will be extracted from 
old Humphrey—until that moment when he shall bob his 
head at his solitary cue in the marriage service—then we 
or they will be very much mistaken. Old Humphrey will 
continue to throw those confidential nods at Ian whenever 
he finds him in the foreground, to rub his hands and com- 
plain bitterly of the English spring ; he may even approach 
the financial question by the tortuous route of his wife and 
daughter—though that is much less certain. But as far 
as his plain parental duty goes, he has finished. 

For over two months he has dodged and shuffled and 
descended to every expedient which could possibly delay 
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his decision. When driven into a corner he has escaped, 
ignominiously, into his _wife’s sitting-room. Having 
obstructed without reason, he has now removed himself 
from the path of true love equally without reason. Yet the 
true lovers are not going to reproach him. For they, on 
their side, can be just as unreasonable as old Humphrey. 
An overwhelming, staggering and almost inexplicable grati- 
tude will now radiate from them, in the warm meshes of 
which old Humphrey will find himself struggling and fighting 
for breath. This is no subtle or conscious revenge for the 
long weeks of anguish through which they have passed. It 
is just the natural overflow of hearts which, though more 
than well-intentioned, are now utterly out of control. 
They have got to be grateful to some one. Haven’t they, 
now ? 


Why, of course they have. 
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III 
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a KNOW there’s a little street somewhere round here,” 
[= Felicity, “‘ which is exactly what I mean. I know 
[ve driven through it when I was going somewhere.” 
She—though perhaps this doesn’t sound very like it—was 
the practical one at this stage. For though both were more 
or less stunned by the situation in which they found them- 
selves, Ian was taking considerably longer to come round. 
He entirely agreed that a house must be secured to shelter 
them, and that its actual discovery would be an enormous 
help in bringing their engagement to its desired end; but 
the business-like part of his brain had its natural limits, 
and in the long run he was probably wise to reserve this 
portion for his work in the City. Away from the office, all 
concentration left him. “Yes, of course, darling,” he 
answered to everything that Felicity said. But oftener than 
not he had been watching her eyes instead of listening to 
her lips, and could only carry away with him the very vaguest 
idea of what had been settled. 

And so Felicity—who certainly couldn’t remain in ignor- 
ance of the effect of those eyes for want of being told— 
became practical. While Ian continued doggedly to “ learn 
the business,” she paid a number of calls on house-agents. 
She told them all exactly what she wanted and exactly 
how little she wished to pay. ‘They gazed at her, fascinated, 
and instead of laughing in her face—as they would un- 
doubtedly have done with anyone else—they gave her their 
solemn assurance that they would do their best. “ You 
may rely on us, miss,” they said. ‘Truth shone from their 
earnest countenances—yes, even when Felicity thanked 
them. It was only after she had gone that they realised 
how—inevitably—they had perjured themselves. 

To this regrettable discovery they reacted according to 
their respective temperaments. Some did nothing at all, 
either then or later. Others wrote long letters suggesting 
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more or less tactfully that Miss Hamilton should revise 
her requirements. The majority merely flooded her with 
orders to view every species of unsuitable premises. Since 
she had asked for a small house, they sent her particulars 
of large houses, of flats, of country mansions, of building 
plots and of maisonettes. ‘ We particularly desire to draw 
your attention,” they wrote, “to this fine example of 
modern British domestic architecture. Recently decorated 
by a well-known firm, it is in the heart of a favourite resi- 
dential district, and contains two electric lifts. The 
owner has instructed us to quote a price of £25,000, but for 
a quick sale we believe that he might be open to consider 
slightly less. We enclose order to view.” 

Felicity read every word that they sent her. She filed 
and sorted and underlined list after list, but the result of 
it all was terribly disappointing. 

“What about that house in Culpepper Gardens?” Ian 
would ask. ‘* You know; the one where it said ‘ Conve- 
nient for Underground.’ ” 

““Mummie and I went to look at it. It may be 
convenient for the Underground, but it wouldn’t be very 
convenient for us, [’m afraid.” 

** Noisy, you mean ? ” 

** Noisy ? The whole place was shaking like a jelly.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. ‘‘ Did you see anything else ? ” 

“We went to the one near grandmamma’s.” 

** Any good ? ” 

“T don’t know. It had gone.” In house-hunting 
language this means that the quarry has been brought down 
by a rival—not, as you might imagine, that the earth has 
opened and swallowed it up. 

“Oh,” said Ian again. And then: “ Darling, I “4 

“Wait,” interrupted Felicity. “ We’ve got to settle 
about the house first.” 

Ian tried hard to say something sensible. 

“Do you think it would help if I advertised ? ” he asked. 

Felicity looked right through him. 

“Daphne says,” she remarked, “ that the only way is to 
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keep on walking about the streets. Then suddenly you see 
a board before anyone else has seen it. That was the way 
she found the house they’re in now.” 

“But you might go on walking for years,” Ian objected, 
“before that happened. And even then, you might not 
like the house.” 

“Oh, but of course you’d stick to the nice streets.” 

** We can’t afford the nice streets,” said Ian. 

Felicity reached for an additional cushion. 

“* 'There’s another plan I’ve heard of,” she continued. “It 
starts the same way.” 

*“* What, walking about ? ” 

“Yes. You walk about until you see the house you want 
—whether it’s to be let or not, | mean. And then you ring 
the bell and ask the people what they’ll take to clear out. 
Daphne says as often as not they’re so surprised that they 
mention some ridiculous price before they’ve had time to 
think.” 

*¢ Ridiculously high or ridiculously low ? ” 

** Low, of course.” 

“Oh,” said Ian for the third time. ‘“‘ Yes, I see.” And 
then the objections began to crystallise. For one thing 
the plan implied choosing one’s residence entirely by the 
outside. For another it required a good deal more nerve 
than he felt he possessed. ‘‘ And, besides,” he added for 
about the three hundredth time, “ I’ve got no capital.” 

Felicity showed no impatience at the reappearance of this 
announcement, for in some curious way it seemed to both 
of them rather a creditable state of affairs. She did, how- 
ever, contribute her customary correction. 

“You mean,” she said, “ that it’s tied up.” 

Tan agreed. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ That’s what I meant.” 

The point being once more settled, they went ahead again. 

“Tf you feel like that about it,” said Felicity, “ we’d 
better try the other plan.” 

“‘ Looking for a board, do you mean ? ” 

, “Yes. I’m sick to death of these agents. Couldn’t we 
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try after lunch on Sunday—that is, if you’re lunching here ? ” 

“Am [?” asked Ian. 

[SOE course you ares: 

This disposed of the housing question for nearly forty- 
eight hours, and it was for just such a period of quiescence 
and inactivity that we may imagine Greenery Street to have 
been waiting. It couldn’t reach Ian, for Ian had never 
seen it; but in Felicity’s subconscious memory it began 
stirring and struggling. With its years of practice there is 
no street to touch it for tracking down potential newly- 
married couples. To see its innocent expression you would 
never guess the irresistible strength of its will. 

A picture began to form itself in Felicity’s mind of two 
rows of symmetrical doorsteps, of first-floor French windows 
which opened on to diminutive balconies, of a sunny little 
street with scarlet omnibuses roaring past one end and a 
vista of trees seen facing the other. Sometimes it was so 
clear that she could almost read the name on the corner 
lamp-post ; sometimes it faded to a blur, or the view-point 
changed so that only one house was visible. Neat little 
area railings, a brightly-painted front-door with a shining 
brass knocker. It opened and showed a narrow passage- 
hall, lighted by a window on the turn of the stairs; and in 
at this window there came the green light of sunshine filtered 
through leaves. ‘ That’s the house we’re going to live in,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ But where did I see it?”? Where 
could she have been going when a momentary glimpse from 
a taxi had shown her that passage-hall and that window? 
And why had she forgotten all about it at the time, only to 
find it lodged so obstinately in her memory now ? 

On Saturday morning she went out by herself th an 
attempt to find it again, but though as a matter of fact she 
twice came within two hundred yards of it, Greenery Street 
chose still to conceal itself. Perhaps it didn’t wish to make 
itself too cheap at first ; or perhaps it had decided that Ian 
must be there, too. Felicity returned for lunch baffled, 
and with a slight headache. She tried to tell herself that 
the vision which had now been haunting her for over a week 
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had had its origin in a dream. Yet where was the satisfac- 
tion in telling herself something which she had 50 little wish 
to believe ? 

“Of course it’s there, really,” she decided. “ Perhaps 
we'll find it to-morrow.” 

After lunch—and with the headache gone—there was 
a matinée with Jan ; the first which they had been privileged 
to attend in each other’s company. It would be a very 
unfair question to ask either of them what the play was 
about, but they enjoyed it rapturously—and particularly 
the intervals. ‘There followed tea at a very expensive tea- 
shop. “I’m not really extravagant, darling,” Ian was 
careful to explain. ‘“‘ Of course not,” agreed Felicity, with 
overwhelming emphasis. But what would extravagance, 
what would anything have mattered at this stage? They 
were gasping and choking with their own happiness. Every- 
thing was perfectly wonderful, and was going to be more 
perfectly wonderful still. 

“T knew it would be marvellous when we were really 
and properly engaged,” they kept on saying. ‘“ But I never 
knew it would be as marvellous as this.” 

Completely intoxicated on two cups of chocolate and a 
selection of cream buns, they left the tea-shop and hailed 
a taxi. 

“Let me come just as far as the door,” Ian begged. 
And then—when all too soon the door was attained: ‘ Let 
me come in with you just for five minutes.” 

But Felicity wouldn’t have it. She didn’t know why she 
wouldn’t have it. Certainly it was nothing to do with the 
ostensible excuse that her mother had been expecting 
visitors. It was more as if some instinct had suddenly taken 
command of the situation. Personally she was longing for 
Ian to come in, and if only he could have understood this 
she would have told him so at once. But the instinct, 
without giving any reason for it, had said No. The 
exasperating thing was that she was quite aware how 
conventionally feminine she must appear in obeying the 
instinct, and she would have explained this, too, if it had 
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been possible. But it wasn’t possible—not with Ian 
beginning to look a little hurt and disappointed, and with 
her own disappointment to be endured as well. 

“ T can’t, Ian,” was all she could say. 

ce But Eek? 

“No, really. No, I’m not tired. Well, perhaps [ am a 
little.” (Yes, better to say so, anyhow.) “And, Jan—” 
a way out suddenly suggested itselfi—“ are you going to ring 
me up after dinner ? ” 

His face cleared. The instinct might have had its way, 
but it should only be a hollow triumph for it in the end. 

oe May I ? 29 

She nodded. How much younger he was than she, 
really. 

“Then of course I shall. And—I say—will you be in the 
Park to-morrow morning ? ” 

“T might be. It dependsonmummie. But I’ll see you 
at lunch.” 

“Or just before ? ” 

** Well, just before, then.” 

And so, with a wafted kiss most delicately screened from 
the parlourmaid and taxi-driver, she vanished indoors. 

“Was I horrid ? ” she wondered. 

And then: “It’s true what Daphne said. Being engaged 
is far more tiring than anything else on earth.” 

Lastly: ‘ But everything will be all right when we’re 
married.” 

Curiously enough, Ian—stalking away to his club—had 
just reached the same conclusion. 
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“‘We don’t seem to be finding it,” said Ian at half-past 
three on Sunday afternoon. “ Do you think a map 4 

You know I never understand maps. No; if I could 
only remember where I was going that time when I saw 
it 39 


Ian waited patiently, while the little frown came and 
went on her forehead. 
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“Tt sounds as though it had been in the summer,” he 
suggested presently. “‘ Would that be any help ?” 

“. . . or what I had on,” mused Felicity. She seemed 
to attach great importance to this form of memoria technica, 
which is much employed by members of her sex; but Ian 
was left more at a loss than ever. 

“A parasol ?” he ventured hesitatingly. Though hardly 
an article of clothing, it seemed to go somehow with the 
picture of the sunny street, and Felicity bowling down it in 
an open taxi. 

To his astonishment the word evoked a loud cry of 
pleasure. 

“Tan! You genius! Of course it was. It was that 
pink one ; and I left it with Miss Paterson, and she sent it 
back the next day, and they never told me, and I only found 
it when we came back in the autumn, and I believe the 
kitchen-maid had been using it all the time, because e 

“Wait! Who’s Miss Paterson ? ” 

“* Used to teach me music. And I was going to tea with 
her that day—in Battersea. ‘ Eureka Mansions ’—that was 
the name ; or—well, it was something like that, and A 

“Yes, but how ‘4 

“Don’t you see, darling? We’ve only got to get into a 
cab at Sloane Square and tell it to go to Miss Paterson’s, 
and we’re bound to pass this street I mean on the way.” 

There was no arguing with such breathless ingenuity. 

“* All right,” said Ian. ‘‘ How do we get back to Sloane 
Square? Up here?” 

“No; it’s the next turning, I think—on the other side 
there.” 

If there were one thing that Ian prided himself on, it 
was his bump of locality. 

“Oh, but surely now,” he protested. “That would take 
us right down to the river.” 

Felicity wasn’t listening. 

“Do you know,” she said slowly, ‘“‘ ’m not at all sure that 
it was ‘Eureka. Do you think it could have been 
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“Well, wouldn’t it be enough if we just said plain 
Battersea? I mean Hullosiii! ela 

“Tan! What on earth are you doing? ” 

The taxi came slithering over to their pavement, and 
stopped. 

“T thought it would save time,” Ian explained. “ Jump 
in, darling, and I’ll talk to the man.” 

Felicity jumped in, and—the flag having been lowered— 
Ian and the driver settled down to a protracted discussion, 
inaudible through the closed windows, but richly decorated 
with gesticulations. Presently the driver climbed down 
from his seat, and—somewhat to Felicity’s surprise—he and 
Ian began walking away together. Then lan, unaccom- 
panied, came running back. 

“‘Look here,” he said, opening the door again; “ the 
man thinks you must mean Greenery Street. It’s just 
round the corner here. Would you like to have a 
look ?” 

** But is it like what I said ? ” asked Felicity cautiously. 

“Exactly,” said Ian. ‘“‘ And one of the houses has got 
a board up.” 

This fetched her out of the cab in a twinkling. Back 
they ran together to the corner, and then: 

“Ttis!” cried Felicity. ‘ Ian—isn’t it enchanting ! ” 

They paid off the heaven-sent driver with a lavish tip and 
no less lavish thanks, and hurried towards the board. What 
if it only said * To be Sold” ? 

It didn’t. The house—number sixteen—was definitely 
and unmistakably to be let. “Apply to the sole agents, 
Messrs. Gibbons and Duke.” 

“We must go over it at once,” Felicity decided. 

“* But we haven’t got an order.” 

** Never mind that.” 

** And it’s Sunday afternoon.” 

“T can’t help it. I’m not going back without seeing it.” 

* All right,” said Ian. ‘* We’ll have a shot.” 

They mounted the three steps, and rang the bell. 

“T know this is the street for us,” Felicity kept on saying. 
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“I know this is where we’re going to live. I—TIan, what’s 
that 2 

A head had emerged from a window down in the area—a 
distinctly repulsive head, whose eyes gazed coldly up at 
them while its jaws moved with a steady, chewing action. 
Tan leant over the railings. 

** Can we look over the house ? ” he asked. 

The head stopped chewing for a moment, and appeared to 
swallow something. 

“ Do you think we might look over the house ? ” added 
Felicity. 

The head shook itself slowly. 

“ Not on Sundays,” it announced, in an unpleasant voice. 

“Oh, but please /” said Felicity. 

The head began chewing again, and—still chewing—was 
withdrawn. 

“Do you think she’s coming up?” asked Ian in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Or was that the end?” 

“ Wait,” said Felicity, holding her breath. 

They listened with their ears strained to the utmost. 
Two agonising minutes went past, and then—suddenly— 
there came the sound of a bolt being shot back. The door 
was opened sufficiently to reveal that the head possessed an 
equally unattractive body, attired in a white silk blouse and 
a sports coat. 

Felicity began her appeal again at once. 

“We'd only be five minutes,” she said. “ Please let us 
in. We’re simply longing to come and live in this street, 
and Sunday’s the only time we have. I know it’s frightfully 
inconvenient, but...” And soon. Undignified, if you 
like, but more than enough to melt the heart of a stone. 
Ian contributed an unobtrusive jingling of the change in 
his trousers pocket, and for a fleeting instant an almost 
human look passed across the door-keeper’s face. 

““T oughtn’t to do it,” she said. 

“No, no,” Felicity agreed. “ But you will, won’t you ? ” 

“TJ wouldn’t do it,” added the door-keeper, “if Mrs. 
McIntosh wasn’t away.” 
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“Oh, but of course not. And we wouldn’t dream of 
bothering you, if only . . .” 

Silently the door-keeper melted out of their path. They 
were in the little passage-hall, and Ian had closed the door 
behind them. 

“‘ Only five minutes, now,” came the grudging reminder, 
“ And ll be ’ere when you come down again.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Felicity. And with Ian at her 
heels she began dashing from door to door. “The dining- 
room. Isn’t it perfect? You see, you’d get the sun in 
the mornings. And this would be your little room. Oh, 
look, they’ve got a telephone! Be quick, lan; let’s go 
upstairs. Oh, what an enchanting little garden. We’d 
have it paved, wouldn’t we?” (All incoming tenants in 
Greenery Street decide to pave the little gardens, but 
none of them ever stay long enough to carry their decision 
into effect.) ‘‘ And this must be the drawing-room. Do 
you think that frightful photograph is Mrs. McIntosh ? 
Tan—come here; what do you suppose this room is? Oh, 
I see; it’s the other half of the drawing-room. Isn’t it 
sweet ? Just the right size, and—Ian! Where are you ? ” 

** Looking at the bath. It’s all rusty.” 

“Never mind; we'll get a new one. Look—this is the 
bedroom. There’s tnat hideous photograph again. They 
must be awfully fond of whoever it is. What’s this place 
next door ?” 

“¢ Dressing-room, I should say. By Jove, F'licity, look at 
allthose boots! Miuillionsof’em. The fellow must be——” 

“Oh, do leave the boots alone. It’s the house we’re 
looking at. What happens up those little stairs ? ” 

Ian ascends three steps and peers over the banisters. 
His report is delivered in a hoarse whisper, 

Servants’ bedrooms. Obviously.” 

‘* Nothing else ? ” 

ce Ne 

And here the same quite unexpected thought flashes 
simultaneously across their separate minds. It is a thought 
which, at this particular point, has visited so many pros- 
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pective tenants in Greenery Street that a sufficiently sensi- 
tive medium could probably read it off the wallpaper on 
every one of the thirty-six second-floor landings. And yet 
—though sometimes, as with Ian and Felicity now, a quick 
look passes between them—it is a thought which these 
prospective tenants invariably keep to themselves. 

For supposing (this is the question which suddenly comes 
to them) we do take this little house and come and live here ; 
and supposing—only supposing, mind you—we were to 
have—well, not to put too fine a point on it, a baby ; then— 
though of course we have no intention of having anything 
of the sort—would there be room for it up there on the top 
floor? How Greenery Street must chuckle to itself when 
it reads this thought in their minds! Perhaps it was nervous 
once, when it found how frank and well-informed its inhabi- 
tants were getting, that a couple would one day come along 
who would ask this question aloud. It must have known 
well enough what a disastrous effect an honest answer would 
have on its own position and prospects. But it has got 
over that anxiety again now. ‘These modern couples may 
be staggeringly open when it comes to other people’s babies ; 
they may even—in the requisite atmosphere—be staggeringly 
open about their own. But that atmosphere is not to be 
found on the second-floor landings in Greenery Street, with 
a house-agent jangling his keys in the background, or an 
impatient janitress masticating at the foot of the stairs. 

The moment always passes—as it passed with Felicity 
and Ian now—and the next time that this odd, vague and 
unimportant notion enters their heads, it will be too late. 
They will be definitely committed to their new house, and 
the inadequacy of its attic bedrooms will have come to be 
accepted as a slightly regrettable but quite unavoidable 
matter of course. Thus Greenery Street laughs quietly 
to itself. It is getting old now, but like its contemporaries 
it has ceased to believe in change. 

The two house-hunters have completed their inspection 
in well under the stipulated five minutes, though it is true 
that they have entirely forgotten about the basement. 
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Half-way down the stairs they pause and whisper something, 
while a silver coin is furtively transferred from Ian’s pocket 
to Felicity’s hand. 

“ Leave it to me,” murmurs the practical partner. “ I'll 
asiaherg 

And in the passage-hall, where the silk blouse and sports 
coat are still waiting, she immediately fulfills her promise. 

“Could you tell us,” she asks, “ whether anyone has made 
an offer for this house yet ? ” 

The sports coat looks dubious. 

“‘T couldn’t say, miss,” she answers finally. ‘ There’ve 
been whole crowds of people over it these last few days. 
But I couldn’t say nothing definite. You see, Mrs. Mc- 
Intosh is away.” 

They all nod gravely at the repetition of this news, and 
Ian—perhaps with some idea of showing that he is at least 
as much to be reckoned with as the whole crowds of people 
—suddenly asks : 

“‘ What about the drains ? ” 

Felicity is distinctly impressed. The sports coat is 
slightly resentful. 

“Well, sir, you really ought to ask Mrs. McIntosh about 
that. We’ve never had no trouble with them—not since 
Pve been eres? 

Ian is completely satisfied. 

*“* |’m very much obliged to you,” he says. 

“Thank you most awfully,” adds Felicity ; and the half- 
crown which she has been fingering ever since Ian gave it 
her merges insensibly into the sports coat’s hand. The 
visitors then leave the premises, and go straight across to 
the opposite pavement, where they turn and gaze up at 
the French windows. 

“Well ? ” they ask each other. 

The answer is inevitable. By hook or crook 16, Greenery 
Street has got to be theirs. They can’t describe what it is 
that has attracted them; they would even find some 
difficulty in describing to a third party how the house is 
planned. They just know—as thousands of other couples 
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have known in the past and will know in the future—that 
they have found the place where they are going to live. 
To-morrow morning Messrs. Gibbons and Duke shall learn 
this too. 

“You see, darling,” says Felicity, waving her muff 
excitedly, “it’s just exactly what we want. You know it 
is, don’t you ?” 

Yes ; Ian knows it is. 

Felicity takes his arm, and—inspired by the joy of their 
discovery—suddenly enriches her native tongue with an 
entirely new adjective. 

“It isn’t only that it’s so perfect in itself,” she says, 
“but it’s so frightfully get-aboutable-from.” 

And so they pass happily away to their tea. 
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About eighteen hours have elapsed, and the scene has 
shifted to Messrs. Gibbons and Duke’s office. Mr. Duke 
himself is enthroned behind a small, flat-topped desk, and 
Ian and Felicity are planted on the edges of two bent-wood 
chairs. 

A terrible blow has just befallen them. 

*“T’m sorry, sir,” Mr. Duke had said. And then, to 
Felicity: ‘I’m sorry, madam. But Mr. MclIntosh’s letter 
is quite definite. I really don’t see what more can be done.” 
And then, in a burst of sympathetic confidence, he had 
actually exhibited the unspeakable Mr. McIntosh’s letter 
for their inspection. 

The letter was short, but completely fatal. With no 
better excuse than that he had “ changed his plans,” the 
recreant McIntosh—belying the nobility of his countless 
boots—announced his decision to withdraw his house from 
the market. A hypocritical apology for the trouble which 
he had given seemed but to heap insult on injury. 

“1m afraid,” said Mr. Duke, “that in any case Mr. 
McIntosh had practically accepted an offer from another 
quarter, but I must say that I am very surprised at his treat- 
ment of us. I suppose I’ve had hundreds of these Greenery 
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Street houses through my hands since I’ve been in business— 
literally hundreds—but I’ve never had this happen before. 
People don’t seem to realise the trouble they give, and that,” 
added Mr. Duke, “‘ is a fact.” 

There was a short and painful silence while the house- 
agent and his two clients remained transfixed, as it were, 
by their varying reactions to Mr. McIntosh’s villainy, And 
then that reference to the “ hundreds of houses ” seemed 
to light a glimmer of hope in Ian’s soul. 

“‘T suppose there might be another one later on?” he 
suggested tentatively. 

“* My dear sir,” replied Mr. Duke, “ I assure you, without 
exaggeration, I have a waiting-list for those Greenery Street 
houses that long.” And here he extended his arms to their 
widest possible reach. “‘’Those houses,” he further stated, 
“are the most sought-after houses on my books.” 

Ian glanced at Felicity, and she looked quickly away. A 
horrible fear seized him that she might be going to cry. 

“If only—” he began wildly; and as he spoke, the 
telephone on Mr. Duke’s desk started to ring. 

“* Excuse me,” said Mr. Duke politely, drawing the instru- 
ment towards him and helping himself to the receiver. Jan 
looked at Felicity again, and this time she met his eyes 
bravely. The secret code of pursed-up lips added: ‘ This 
has almost broken my heart, but I can just bear it as long 
as I have you.” 

With his eyes now firmly transferred to the framed adver- 
tisement of an insurance company, Ian stretched out his 
right hand. With her eyes no less rigidly directed at the 
top of Mr. Duke’s head, Felicity’s left hand moved to meet 
it. The two hands joined, gripped each other passionately, 
and withdrew. And at this moment—as though that mis- 
chievous street had only sought to test the sincerity of their 
affection—the miracle happened. 

Mr. Duke suddenly plucked the telephone-receiver from 
his ear and planted his palm over the mouthpiece. 

“This,” he announced, with signs of genuine emotion, 
“seems almost providential. I have just this very moment 
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received instructions to dispose of the lease of Number 
Twenty-three. A corner house,” he concluded impres- 
sively. 

“Tan!” gasped Felicity. ‘‘Ian—we must take it at 
once.” 

And take it they did. The endless waiting-list shrivelled 
and vanished before the fire of their (and Mr. Duke’s) 
enthusiasm. Without leaving the room, Ian committed 
himself in writing to an offer to pay the full premium asked 
for a two and a half years’ lease. 

“Get it on afterwards?” said Mr. Duke. “A mere 
formality.” And besides, as he may have told his own 
conscience, they would be out again long before then. 
Banker’s reference? Solicitor’s? Ian was ready with 
them both. 

“It’s customary,” added Mr. Duke, “ to give the name of 
some householder who could vouch for 4 

* That’s all right,” interrupted Felicity. ‘“ Father.” 

And down went old Humphrey’s name on the growing list. 

** And now, sir,” proceeded Mr. Duke, “ if you would just 
sign the usual form, in triplicate Ah, thank you.” 

Ian had spent three years in the City learning not to affix 
his signature to documents which he hadn’t read, but he 
obeyed Mr. Duke’s instructions like a lamb. 

There,” he said. “'There.”- And again: “ ‘There. ” 

“Thank you, sir.” Mr. Duke tossed the sheaf of papers 
into a wire tray. ‘‘ And you may absolutely rely on us. 
We'll put the whole thing through as quickly as we possibly 
can. There shall be no delay.” He stood up. “ Good- 
morning, sir. Good-morning, madam. You’ve been most 
fortunate, if I may say so. Most—but there; you don’t 
need me to tell you that. Very trying business finding a 
house in these days. Very trying indeed. But [ll see 
this goes safely through. You may rely on me—absolutely. 
Good-morning, sir. Good-morning, madam.” 

Thus Felicity and Ian were wafted over the threshold, 
and found themselves on the pavement. For a moment 
they both stared vaguely at the neighbouring architecture, 
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showed premonitory symptoms of rushing back through 
the doorway, changed their minds and smiled feebly like 
persons who have just escaped being run over. Then Ian 
found his voice. 

“I must tear down to the office,” he said. ‘“ I’m fear- 
fully late already.” 

Felicity seized his arm. 

“‘ But you’re pleased, Ian; aren’t you?” 

“Pleased ? Yes; of course.” 

“TI promise you it'll be all right. I swear that was a far 
cheaper house than any of the others. And, Jan, you know 
you felt just like me about Greenery Street.” 

“‘T know that,” Ian admitted. ‘ But what I’m wonder- 
ing is how I’m going to find the money for that premium.” 

““Money ?” laughed Felicity. ‘Why, Daphne got far 
more than that from the cheques people sent her as wedding- 
presents.” 

* Didishe ?”? 

“* Of course she did. And so shall we.” 

Ian inserted the point of his umbrella between two paving- 
stones. 

“‘T can’t help feeling,” he said doubtfully, “ that we ought 
to have had a look at the house.” 

“ But, darling, think of all those people on the waiting- 
list. We’d never have got it, if we hadn’t decided at once. 
And, besides”—she smiled seraphically—“ think of the 
number.” 

“The number ? ” 

“Twenty-three, I mean.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. The intense significance of this fact— 
which it seemed incredible that he could have overlooked— 
swept all his doubts and hesitations into oblivion. Hadn’t 
he been accepted on the twenty-third of January ? 

“You angel!” he said loudly. 

And in this manner yet one more newly-married couple 
acquired their little house in Greenery Street. 
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IV 
I 
| NELICITY FOSTER sat at her writing-table in the 


white-walled drawing-room of her new house, utterly 

absorbed in her still newer account-book. The French 
windows were open, and the pulsations from the traffic in the 
main road—a couple of hundred yards away—came drifting 
in with soothing irregularity. The July sun beat fiercely on 
the houses across the street—including that of the now 
wholly negligible McIntoshes—but there was still plenty 
of shadow on the near pavement. By mid-day this shadow 
would have dwindled to a mere strip, and after that the 
French windows would have to be closed and the curtains 
drawn, for without these precautions the little white draw- 
ing-room would become like an oven. At present, though, 
it was fresh and almost cool; and though no one could 
possibly say that it was large, a certain economical scarcity 
of furniture made it feel roomy enough. ‘There was as yet 
no piano; and it is the pianos which so often prove the 
undoing of the Greenery Street drawing-rooms. 

Floor, walls, ceiling and curtains were all as clean and as 
new as in the Model House at a big store. In the top left- 
hand drawer of Felicity’s writing-table there lurked Mr. 
Allbutt the builder’s account for four hundred and eleven 
pounds, sixteen shillings and sevenpence ; of which exactly 
fifty pounds had so far been paid. 

The only other occupant of the room was reclining in an 
oval basket on the floor, where he passed the time by thought- 
fully biting one of his own feet. According to Felicity, he 
was the most beautiful boy in England. He had a black 
face, a snub nose, a low forehead and a couple of gigantic 
but slightly myopic eyes. In the same drawer as Mr. 
Allbutt’s account there also reposed his pedigree and the 
receipt from the slave-market whence he had come. These 
documents identified him as a champion-bred Pekingese 
with the impressively dynastic name of Son of Scattersbury 
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Ping Wu the Fourth—though when one considers that his 
ancestors had for centuries been the intimates of emperors, 
the title may seem modest enough. His new owners had, 
however, after some discussion taken the liberty of changing 
his name. He was now known as Ajax. 

If you persist in asking why he was known as Ajax, Felicity 
can supply you with the answer at once. ‘The evening that 
he arrived in Greenery Street from the slave-market there 
was a short but severe thunderstorm. The lightning flashed 
and the thunder rolled, and the Son of Scattersbury 
Ping Wu the Fourth—who wasn’t at all sure that he 
liked this kind of thing, and was moreover feeling very 
homesick—retired on stiffly-moving legs under the 
drawing-room sofa. ‘There, in an interval between the 
thunderclaps, he had been heard to utter a childish and 
unsteady growl. 

“* Poor darling,” said Felicity, with her head an inch from 
the carpet. ‘“‘ He’s terrified, Ian.” 

** Not a bit of it,” said Ian, also peering under the sofa. 
‘“¢ He’s a sportsman. Aren’t you, old man?” 

Bang went the retreating thunder, and the puppy growled 
again. 

“Do you think he’d mind it less if I turned on the gramo- 
phone ?” suggested the sportsman’s mistress. ‘“‘ Oh, look, 
Tan. He’s trembling.” 

He isn’t,” said Jan...“ He’s, defying the lightning, 
Aren’t you, old fellow? Here; come on, Ajax! There’s 
a good boy!” 

Whereupon—partly because the sun had now burst 
through the clouds, and partly because he had a sudden 
wish to smell Ian’s fingers—the c1-devant Son of Scatters- 
bury Ping Wu the Fourth did actually emerge from his 
refuge. 

“My poor, brave boy,” said his mistress, seizing him up 
and squeezing him just this side of permanent injury. 
“He did defy the lightning, yes he did. And he’s got a 
new name, yes he has. He’s a Trojan!” 

“‘ A Greek, you mean,” said the University man. 
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“A Chinese-Trojan-Greek,” sang Felicity. “Kiss his 
nose, Ian. Kiss it at once! ” 
But Ian had chosen to kiss Felicity’s. . . . 


So that was Ajax—a pure piece of extravagance consider- 
ing Mr. Allbutt’s bill, but the greatest comfort in the house ; 
and now we’d better go back to where we were before. 

Felicity’s accounts. Oh, yes; of course. Possibly you 
have heard of Double Entry, but—like Mr. Duke’s “ usual 
forms ”—Felicity’s accounts went one better than that, and 
were entered in triplicate. One set was kept on the counter- 
foils of her new and still rather alarming cheque-book ; one 
in her diary, where the hour of a luncheon or dinner engage- 
ment had more than once become entangled with the daily 
expenditure ; and the third set was in her pass-book, and 
therefore more or less out of her control. Naturally enough, 
none of these different records agreed, but as Felicity could 
never understand the pass-book she was principally con- 
cerned with reconciling the other two. This she achieved by 
the very equitable method of altering each of them in turn 
so as to adjust it to the other ; and though she was conscious 
that this system led to occasional inaccuracies, the main 
thing was—of course—to be keeping accounts atall. As long 
as one did this—she had everyone’s word for it—one could 
never get seriously into debt. And on this subject Felicity, 
like her husband, had the very strictest principles. 

Of course one didn’t count Mr. Allbutt’s bill, because if 
one did then it was obvious at once that one was in debt. 
Nor did one include sundry outstanding demands from the 
shops which had supplied curtains, and carpets, and chintz 
covers for the chairs. All these demands would ultimately 
be paid—somehow—but meanwhile the important thing was 
to get the inevitable daily disbursements into shape; to 
see, if possible, that the tradesmen’s books were kept down, 
and that enough was left over to cover the servants’ wages ; 
to remember, generally speaking, that on a small income one 
must be businesslike. 

And so every morning after she had said good-bye to 
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Ian from the front-door steps, and had run up to the balcony 
and said good-bye to him again from there, and had run 
down to the kitchen and heard the cook ordering the dinner, 
Felicity would run up to the drawing-room once more and 
sit down to her accounts. A look of fierce concentration 
would spread over her features ; addition, subtraction, nay, 
even multiplication would pour from her pencil on to the 
sheets of her blotting-book ; the contents of her purse would 
be checked and re-checked ; and so eventually she would 
arrive at the two different totals of her remaining balance— 
while all the time a third total lurked unsuspected in her 
pass-book at the bank. 

It was exhausting work in this hot weather. So exhaust- 
ing, indeed, that one was apt to forget its connection with 
the realities of life, and to draw greater satisfaction from a 
small difference between the two balances than from the 
actual size of either of them. Yet until this particular 
morning she had never really faltered. The loud sigh with 
which she had finally risen from the writing-table had 
always been a sigh of completion. Only to-day, for the 
first time, was she seriously exercised with the value of the 
work, 

Was it really worth going on like this, day after day, if 
these accounts were mever going to come out straight ? 
Wouldn’t it really be better to plump definitely either for 
the diary or the cheque-book, to choose one or the other 
and to stick to it? ‘There was such a thing, undoubtedly, 
as being over-businesslike. Supposing, for instance, she gave 
up the diary, and with it the appalling strain of petty cash 
entries? After all, she wouldn’t be spending any more in 
that way, and she would always know exactly how much 
she had left by looking in her purse. It was the bank 
balance that really counted ; wasn’t it ? 

Or was she becoming weak ? Was this the primrose path 
to destruction and insolvency ? 

Considerably more important, what would Ian say? ... 

The pencil fell from her hand, rolled away and dropped 
on to the carpet. Felicity pushed back her chair, and then 
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—with every intention of groping for that pencil—she yet 
yielded to a sudden and overpowering temptation. The 
warm air from the street, which was just fluttering the 
drawing-room curtains, seemed to catch her gently by the 
throat. “Come here,” it whispered. ‘What are you 
doing indoors ? ” 

What indeed ? With a quick movement Felicity stepped 
over the little sill of the nearest French window, and found 
herself outside on the diminutive balcony. To the right 
the cheerful flash of an omnibus crossing the end of the road. 
To the left the dusty solidity of London trees in July, where 
they rose massively behind the railings of Paradise Square. 
Opposite, the twenty-two houses on the western side of the 
street, once little more than a continuous facade, but 
already—as regards many of them—endued for the spectator 
on the balcony with subtle personalities of their own. At 
the far end—of course—a pantechnicon van backed against 
the pavement; the big horses absorbed in their nose-bags. 
And everywhere the sparkle of hot sunshine on windows, 
on door-knockers, on glazed chimney-pots, or new paint. 
Lastly, faintly pervasive, the heady London scent of petrol 
and tar. 

Felicity leant forward, her hands on the rail of the cast- 
iron balustrade, and enlarged her view by a further perspec- 
tive of railings and door-steps, those on her own side of the 
street. Perambulator-time was approaching—earlier than 
usual on hot mornings like this—and, even as she looked, 
one, two, three of these vehicles emerged from different 
front-doors. Down the three steps they bumped; their 
occupants were caught, whirled through the air and strapped 
into their seats; and then some mysterious law of attrac- 
tion seemed to draw them all together. For a long time 
they remained immovable, a knot of wheels, canopies and 
chatter, and then, sluggishly, they swung off in the same 
direction and drew away into the distance. 

“ Funny,” said Felicity aloud. But she didn’t say what 
was funny; nor did she explain whether she meant that 
something was laughable or that something was strange. 
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We get no hint from her expression, which was registering 
neither amusement nor surprise. Merely deep and pro- 
found thought. 

And then, almost immediately beneath where she stood, 
yet another front-door opened and yet another perambulator 
was assisted by two stalwart print dresses into the open air. 
This chariot—unlike its predecessors—had already been 
loaded with its full complement, which consisted of a hori- 
zontal baby who to Felicity’s inexperienced eyes and ears 
appeared to be in convulsions, and a semi-vertical baby who 
was endeavouring to belabour the horizontal baby with a 
paper windmill. In the intervals of this exercise the upright 
baby demanded loudly and imperiously to be set down and 
allowed to walk—a demand which the print dresses treated 
with contumely and neglect. The din might fairly be 
described as prodigious. 

At this point, however, there emerged from the same 
front-door a young woman in a summery dress—we our- 
selves might almost have called her a girl—who proceeded 
to provide an amazing demonstration of efficiency. Drop- 
ping the camp-stool which she held in one hand over the 
handle-bars of the perambulator, and the parasol which she 
held in the other into a wicker receptacle attached to the 
chassis, she seized the upright baby by the shoulders, shook 
it delicately but firmly, applied a handkerchief to its nose, 
put its hat straight, removed its windmill which she placed 
out of its reach in a fold of the hood ; and then, turning to 
the prostrate baby, she sat it up, thumped it on the back and 
laid it down again—the whole series of complicated opera- 
tions having been performed in well under a minute. 

Having achieved all this, and the din having completely 
subsided, the young woman took a deep breath, straightened 
her back and looked up at the sky. As a result of this action 
she caught sight of Felicity, and seeing Felicity she smiled. 
; £ ee: said the young woman. “What a perfect 

ayil? 

Felicity, who had never exchanged words with the young 
woman before and had, moreover, been regarding the whole 
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chain of incidents with the dispassionate detachment of a 
Martian, was unable to control a slight start. The next 
moment, however, she had answered : 

pr iese Pemect.” 

“Look what I’ve got to do,” added the young woman, 
indicating the perambulator. ‘“‘ My Nannie’s off for the 
day to bury her grandmother. A bit thick, isn’t it ? ” 

Felicity agreed, politely, that this state of affairs involved 
a certain thickness. But her mind was chiefly occupied 
in wondering how it was that she knew this young woman to 
be called Mrs. Lambert. Of course she had often seen her 
before, but she had never been conscious of acquiring this 
particular knowledge. Why, then, was she so convinced 
of it ? How, in addition, did she know that Mrs. Lambert’s 
husband had something to do with motors, and that the 
larger of these two children had recently had chicken-pox, 
while the smaller had miraculously escaped ? 

The fact remained that she did know all these things, and 
if we might be permitted to suggest an explanation we 
should say that Mrs. Foster must have learnt them from one 
or both of her servants. Mrs. Foster herself, however, 
would have denied this suggestion indignantly. Gossip with 
her own maids about her next-door neighbours? Why, 
most certainly not. Such an idea would never have entered 
her head. 

And so there was that little puzzled frown on her fore- 
head as Mrs. Lambert—if she really were called Mrs. 
Lambert—began speaking again. 

“‘ How do you like Greenery Street ?” she was asking. 

The little frown vanished. 

“T love it,” said Felicity. ‘ Don’t you?” 

“* Of course,” replied Mrs. Lambert—moving the peram- 
bulator gently to and fro. “ But it’s rather a tight fit for 
us, you know. Only Tony says he can’t afford to move.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity, still very politely. As far as she 
was concerned, the interest of this conversation had now 
pretty well exhausted itself, but perhaps it would be a little 
rude to leave the balcony before Mrs. Lambert (or was it 
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Lamley ?) had moved away. To extend the apparent brief- 
ness of her answer she decided to smile, and as she did so the 
young woman on the pavement seemed to be struck with a 
sudden idea. 

“Oh, I say,” she called up. ‘I know what I wanted to 
ask you. Have you got a step-ladder ? ” 

A curious question, Felicity thought, but harmless enough. 

“ Yes,” she admitted. 

“ Then do you think we might borrow it? I’d swear to 
let you have it back by to-morrow.” 

“ Borrow it? Of course,” said Felicity generously. 
 Viltave it sent round: 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Lambert. ‘“ Don’t dream of 
doing that. Dllsendinandfetchit. You’resure you don’t 
mind?” Then to her cargo, who were again becoming a 
little restive: ‘ All right, darlings, we’re just going. Wave 
your hand to Mrs. Foster. That’s a good girl.” And to 
the balcony once more: “ Thank you so much. I must 
push off now, or we'll never get to the Gardens. But 
perhaps you'll both come and dine with us one night ; will 

ou?” 

“We'd love to,” said Felicity automatically. 

“Don’t forget, then,” said Mrs. Lambert—exactly as if 
she had settled on an actual date—and then she and the 
perambulator and the two babies all set off, hugging the area 
railings where the pavement was still in shadow. Ulti- 
mately they turned the corner into the main road, and 
disappeared from view. 

Felicity’s thoughts : 

““ She knew my name, too; I wonder how she found it 
out. ... I wonder if I shall ever feel as married as she 
looks. She was awfully competent with those children, 
wasn’t she? ... I wonder if I like her. I thought I did 
at first, but she oughtn’t to have said ‘ push off”... 
No; that’s rather horrid of me. I do like her.... I 
wonder if she meant that about dining with them. I 
wonder if Jan would want to go. ... Id love to see the 
inside of her house, but then we should have to ask them 
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back. . . . I suppose we shall have to give a dinner-party 
sooner or later, but I’d rather have people we know... . 
But it was very kind of her to ask us.... She looked 
awfully young ” (Felicity obviously found difficulty in 
reconciling this with the children, for it still seemed to her 
that mothers oughtn’t to look young). ... “I suppose 
her husband would be that man who comes home in a 
motor sometimes. I wonder P 

But here an itinerant florist, pushing a barrow of marguer- 
ites, suddenly came round the corner from Paradise Square ; 
and as it was clear that the sight of a possible customer on 
her balcony would inspire him to embarrassing efforts in 
salesmanship, the thinker of all these thoughts slipped hastily 
back into her drawing-room. 

Oh, bother! She still hadn’t finished those sickening 
accounts, and now—after this interruption—she’d have to 
start all over again. Reluctantly but conscientiously she 
took a step towards the writing-table, and then the sight 
of Ajax in his basket—seen from the corner of her eyes— 
suddenly overwhelmed her afresh. Never had there been 
such a wonderful dog. Never, never, never in all the world. 
And it was essential, without losing another second, that 
she should kneel down on the carpet, find his india-rubber 
bone, and treat him to the entertainment which he so 
patiently expected and so richly deserved. 

“Good dog! Go and get it! Good dog, Ajax; who’s 
a clever boy ? Who’s the cleverest boy in Greenery Street ? 
And the most beautiful? And far, far and away the noblest 
character in history? Where’s his bone? Where is it, 
then? Catchit, Ajax! Biteit! Biteit harder! Who’s 
a wonderful boy ?” 

And then in the middle of all the scuffing and scampering 
and laughing which accompanied this monologue, the door 
opened and Ellen, the house-parlourmaid—whose slightly 
sinister appearance caused Ian to refer to her (behind her 
back, of course) as “‘ the Murderess ”—entered the room. 

Felicity snatched up the bone, and sat back on her heels, 

“Yes?” she inquired—not without certain traces of 
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dignity on which, in the circumstances, we ought to con- 
gratulate her. 

The Murderess steadied herself, as usual, by the edge of 
the door. 

“It’s the telephone, ’m,” she explained. 

“Oh!” Felicity leapt to her feet in a flash, hurled the 
bone into the corner of the room, and flew towards the 
stairs. At her age one doesn’t trouble to investigate the 
origin of telephone calls before bounding off to the instru- 
ment; for despite any number of disappointments, hope— 
vague, vast and uncontrollable—still runs high. To adopt 
the more cautious methods of one’s elders would be to miss 
a constantly-recurring thrill and a great deal of exercise, 
while gaining nothing in return. 

And so she sped down the stairs, swung round the turn 
with a purchase which shook three flights of banisters, and 
dashed into the little room behind the dining-room. Ian’s 
study, she called it, though as yet it had been furnished with 
nothing more studious than a chair, a coal-scuttle and a 
bag of golf-clubs. The telephone stood on the mantel- 

iece. 

“ Hullo?” said Felicity. (What romantic possibilities 
this moment always held!) ‘“ Hullo?” 

For once the romantic possibility became a romantic 
certainty. It was Ian. But why so soon after he had left 
home ? 

“ Darling,” she asked anxiously, “ are you all right ?” 

Yes, of course he was all right. Only look here 

“*'You’re sure you’ve not been run over or anything ? ” 

Yes, quite sure. 

“* You’d tell me if you were ?” 

Yes, of course he would. And he was perfectly all right, 
onl 

a Wait a second,” said Felicity; ‘I’ll shut the door.” 
She shut it. ‘‘ Now, then,” she resumed. ‘‘ Here I am.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Ian’s voice. “I met old 
Hepburn this morning—in the Underground—and, well, 
T’m afraid I’ve asked him to dinner.” 
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“Oh,” said Felicity. She was shaken but by no means 
shattered, and Ian’s voice was full of apology. She would 
calm his fears. 

** That’s all right,” she added. 

“Sure ? ” asked Ian, registering considerable relief. 

“Yes, of course. When’s he coming?” 

“Well, ’s a matter of fact, I asked him for to-night.” 

“To-night/ Ian, what on earth were you thinking of ? 
Don’t you realise that Don’t you see Can’t 
you Felicity was all but choking with the effort to 
express her resentment, as Ian’s slow voice came through 
again. 

“T know all that, darling,” he was saying. “‘ But it’s 
the only night he can manage, and he is my trustee, and 
we must ask him sooner or later. I’m giving you all the 
warning I can.” 

“Of course he could have managed another night,” 
Felicity protested, with her usual wild emphasis. 

“He couldn’t really, darling. He’s going abroad. But 
he won’t expect anything terrific in the way of a dinner.” 

“He won’t get it,” said Felicity. ‘Ian, I think you’rea 
skunk.” 

Curiously enough, this offensive epithet seemed to reassure 
her husband, who was already something of an adept at 
distinguishing between manner and matter where Felicity 
was concerned. Besides, when she was really angry she 
became speechless. 

““T know I am,” he agreed. “‘ But he won’t mind what 
he gets, and I'll see to the wine and the cigars.” 

“ And the fruit ? ” 

“¢ All right. And the fruit.” 

“J still think you’re a skunk,” said Felicity more calmly. 
‘But if Mr. Hepburn’s prepared to be poisoned, then I 
suppose we must have him. Does he like fish ? ” 

‘I’ve no idea. I tell you he won’t mind what he gets ?” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘All right.” And then: ‘“ What 


had I better wear ?” , 
At the other end of the line Ian hunched up his shoulders 
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as though in some way this would prevent his typist from 
hearing what he said. ‘Then, with the utmost patience, he 
answered : 

“ Anything.” 

“You are dull, Ian. Shall I wear my pink?” 

“Qh, yes. Rather.” 

“ Or my black velvet ? Perhaps I look more married in 
my black velvet.” 

“‘T wouldn’t worry about that.” 

“ Well, I’ll decide later on, then. Perhaps the black 
velvet’s too good for an old man like Mr. Hepburn. What 
do you think ?” 

po lereaily’ Well, really, I mean to say, I = 

“Oh, Ian!” she interrupted. “ What do you think 
happened just now—while I was out on the balcony ?” 

“ve no idea. But I say, was it anything very 
important ? ” 

*“Tmportant ? What do you mean ?” 

“Well, it’s only that I’ve got a letter here that must 
catch the mid-day collection, and 3 

“Why couldn’t you say so, then? I thought you wanted 
to talk to me.” 

“I do,” Ian admitted at once. “ Onl o% 

“All right, darling. I won’t keep you. I’m the last 
person in the world to ze 

* But you do understand. Don’t you?” 

“Of course I do, you silly darling. I say, shall I come 
and meet you this evening ? ” 

And so on. About five minutes later, having settled 
(with a myriad conditional clauses) the exact circumstances 
in which this meeting might be brought off, and having 
also exchanged assurances of undying mutual affection— 
perhaps a little guarded on Jan’s part—the conversation- 
alists replaced their respective receivers. Ian we may 
imagine turning firmly and severely to his shorthand-typist. 
Felicity we see smiling out through the study window at the 
little back-garden. 

More of Felicity’s thoughts : 
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“Poor Ian, how terribly hard he works. ... Perhaps 
it will be rather fun having that old man to dinner. . . .” 
(N.B.—Mr. Hepburn was just over fifty.) “I mean, it will 
give us a sort of chance to rehearse for a real dinner-party. 

I wonder if I could say something to Ellen about not 

breathing so loud. Better not risk it, perhaps.... I 
wonder if I shall recognise Mr. Hepburn when he comes. 
I know he spoke to me just after the wedding—at least, Ian 
said he did—but of course I was more or less off my head 
then. . . .  Ian’s golf-clubs. I wonder if he really doesn’t 
mind not playing. I must try and have some lessons, so that 
I can play with him. Only it ts such an idiotic game. . 
I wish we could have had our garden paved. We'll never 
get any grass to grow in it—not properly, Imean.... Let 
me see; what did I come down here for? Oh, yes; of 
course.” 

And so down to the kitchen again, for a second interview 
with Gertrude the cook. A few hesitating suggestions by 
the mistress of the house, which received an immediate veto. 
The usual question: “‘ Well, what would you suggest, then, 
Gertrude ?”” Gertrude’s ideas were, as always, a little on 
the extravagant side, but then—as Ian had very truly said— 
Mr. Hepburn was his trustee. The main point, after all, 
was that Gertrude didn’t seem put out. On the contrary 
the notion of enlarging her scope appeared rather to 
attract her. ‘“‘ Eight o’clock, then. Thank you so much, 
Gertrude.” 

** Very good, ’m. Oh, I’m sorry, ’m, I forgot to give you 
this when you were down before.” 

The butcher’s book. Bother! Just when she’d practi- 
cally finished her accounts. 

“Oh, thank you so much, Gertrude. I was wondering 
what had happened to it.” Absolutely untrue, of course ; 
but justified—yes, surely—by the claims of household 
discipline. ; 

Then into the little pantry next door. The enchanting 
little pantry with the new sink which Mr. Allbutt had 
insisted on installing. If only Ellen wouldn’t have so many 
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relations, though; or if only they didn’t all send her 
enlarged photographs of themselves. 

“Oh, Ellen, there’s a gentleman coming to dinner to- 
night. Yes, I’ve just told Gertrude. And Mr. Foster is 
bringing back some wine with him. You’d better ask him 
which are the right glasses. Oh, yes; and some fruit, too. 
We'll use the good dessert-service, I think, but you will take 
care of it, won’t you?” 

Why was the Murderess looking so particularly—so addi- 
tionally sulky ? 

“ Oh, Ellen, I am sorry. It was your evening out, wasn’t 
it? Id entirely forgotten. I do hope it wasn’t very 
important, but it’s Mr. Foster’s trustee, you see, and you can 
have any other evening you like. Or—or two evenings, if 
you’d prefer that.” 

There was no question but that the Murderess would 
prefer that—whatever Gertrude’s view of the matter might 
be. She closed with the offer with every sign of reluctance, 
while Felicity made a mental note that she and Ian would 
have to dine out either on Friday or Saturday—better still 
on both. 

“Thank you so much,” she concluded aloud. And then, 
having left the pantry, she suddenly reappeared with a 
slight air of anti-climax. 

“Oh, Ellen,” she resumed. ‘ You know Mrs. Lambert 
next door. She asked me if they could borrow our step- 
ladder, and I said Yes, of course, so perhaps you would take 
it round there some time. Any time, I mean.” 

“The step-ladder ? ” echoed the Murderess. 

“Yes,” said Felicity. 

“But Mrs. Lambert’s maid did borrow the steps, ’m. I 
lent them to her yesterday.” 

* You lent Oh, I see. Oh; all right.” 

But the Murderess wished to make her position quite 
clear. 

“Mrs. Lambert’s maid said Mrs. Lambert had spoken to 
you, ’m,” she explained. 

“T see,” said Felicity again. ‘It’s quite all right.” 
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Besides, there really was nothing to make a fuss over, was 
there? If Mrs. Lambert’s nurse’s grandmother were dead, 
it was natural enough that Mrs. Lambert should be a little 
disorganised. 

“ Quite all right,” she repeated. 

“* ’m very sorry, ’m, if a 

“No, no. That’s absolutely all right.”” And thus at last 
Felicity made her escape from the basement. 

Then she went up to her bedroom and put on a hat in 
front of the looking-glass, and took it off again, and put on 
another, and then took that off and replaced the first. Then 
she changed her shoes. Then she stood on tiptoe before 
her tallbuy—a wedding-present—and felt about in an upper 
drawer until she had collected a pair of gloves. Then, 
having shown certain symptoms of changing her hat again, 
she abandoned them to enter on a prolonged and un- 
methodical search for the little handbag which was supposed 
to contain her purse. This search resulted in the unex- 
pected discovery of quite a number of articles, each of which 
was greeted with “ Oh, there it is!” and its whereabouts 
immediately forgotten; but no little handbag came to 
light. 

“Of course, though. She had brought it down to do her 
accounts. 

And this discovery in turn reminded her that she had left 
the butcher’s book on the pantry table. Well, that settled 
the accounts. She wasn’t going down to the basement 
again to-day—no, not if you paid her a thousand pounds. 
The accounts must stand over until to-morrow. Perhaps 
that would teach them to be such a nuisance. 

So back to the drawing-room. The diary and the 
cheque-book are bundled into the drawer with Mr. 
Allbutt’s bill, the purse is replaced in the little handbag, 
and then 

“Oh, bother! Where’s Ajax’s harness ? ” 

A loud cry is sent up for the Murderess. 

“Have you seen Ajax’s harness anywhere ? ” 

“T think you left it in the dining-room, ’m.” 
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Oh, thank you so much. Is his lead there ? ” 

“ Gertie, have you seen the little dog’s lead ? ” 

The little dog’s lead is eventually run to earth in the 
umbrella stand. 

““T may be back to tea,” says Felicity, “ but it’s quite 
likely I shall be out.” 

And so, accompanied by Ajax, she sallies forth into the 
street. 


2 


It is the ancient custom of the Greenery Street brides to 
lunch at their mothers’ houses on as many days in the week 
as their mothers can be induced to have them—or as they 
themselves are not more amusingly occupied elsewhere. 
The custom has many advantages. It provides a change 
from the slight monotony of Greenery Street diet, it gives 
the Greenery Street servants what they consider to be a 
much-needed rest, and of course it is a distinct economy. 
Moreover, the mothers are supposed to like it, and as a 
matter of fact the majority of them do. 

It was ultimately, therefore, to her ancestral home in Hans 
Gardens that Felicity was now wending her way. But 
much was to be done and many adventures were to be 
encountered first. ‘The preliminary objective was, as almost 
always, Messrs. Andrew Brown’s department store in the 
main road. All the Greenery Street brides have monthly 
accounts at Andrew Brown’s, and all of them suffer under 
the delusion that it is consequently cheaper to buy things 
there—even things that they don’t really want—than to 
pay cash at other establishments. ‘The Chief Accountant 
at Andrew Brown’s could probably write a very interesting 
book on Greenery Street himself. No one, certainly, has 
a closer knowledge of the occupants’ psychology in matters 
of finance, or of the peculiar business methods of newly- 
married couples. And yet—we say it with all respect to a 
very clear-headed and competent gentleman—it is possible 
that his book might be a little depressing. Not really tragic, 
you understand; but—well, lacking in sprightliness and 
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variety. On the whole, perhaps it is just as well that he is 
too busy. 

But Felicity’s adventures began this morning even before 
she had reached Andrew Brown’s. Within fifty yards of 
her front door she became conscious of a certain persistency 
in footsteps which seemed to be accompanying her own, 
and turning her head so as to ascertain their origin, she was 
immediately accosted by an unknown and rather unpre- 
possessing man. 

“ Excuse me, miss,” said this stranger, a little breathlessly, 
“but surely you wouldn’t let a fellow-creature starve.” 

It being difficult to answer this statement with an affirma- 
tive, and of doubtful policy to answer it with a negative, 
Felicity proceeded on her way. Her new acquaintance, 
falling into step by her side, descended from the general 
to the particular. 

**T assure you, miss,” he said, ‘‘ that I am ashamed to be 
seen addressing you like this, but if only you could tell me 
of any place where I could obtain employment—even menial 
employment—it would be a great kindness to me. I don’t 
want to trouble you, miss, but you have such a kind face, 
and really, miss, I don’t know where my next meal is to come 
from unless you could recommend me to some work.” 

If this were actually the case, it argued a certain lack of 
perception that the stranger should have addressed himself 
to Felicity. 

** [’m very sorry—” she began. 

*“* Ah, don’t say that, miss,” interrupted her companion. 
“‘T give you my word that I’d do my best in any job you 
offered me. I’m not begging from you, miss. Honest I’m 
not. But if only you could put a fellow-creature in the 
way of earning a scrap of food—that’s all I’m asking you, 
miss. I give you my word that’s all I’m asking.” 

At this point Ajax suddenly chose to develop a passionate 
interest in the stranger’s boots, and as the stranger imme- 
diately stopped, Felicity—anchored by the lead—was 


unable to go on. 
“ That’s a beautiful little dog, miss,” the stranger resumed 
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atonce. “I don’t suppose he knows what it is to go without 
his food. I don’t suppose he knows what it is to be an ex- 
service man, tramping the streets and looking for an honest 
job of work. I don’t suppose he’s ever fought for his 
country and then had his pension taken away by a lot of 
blood-suckers in a Government office.” 

There was no disputing these suppositions. The notion 
of Ajax performing any of such actions was utterly absurd. 

“J don’t mind betting,” added the starving man, “‘ that 
that little dog’s worth a mint of money.” 

And here, at last, he had tumbled on the right formula. 
For Ajax’s secret shame (and consequently Felicity’s) was 
that he was mot worth a mint of money ; that in spite of the 
high-sounding name on his pedigree he had been reduced 
in price owing to the poverty of his tail and the undesirable 
length of his legs; and that whatever the qualities of his 
heart and head, he was a poor bargain even then. And so, 
as Felicity would do almost anything for people who over- 
looked these facts, she immediately gave the starving man a 
shilling. 

This, so far as the starving man was concerned, concluded 
the episode. Without spreading himself in the matter of 
thanks or troubling to explain how his objections to mendi- 
cancy had been overcome, he dropped the shilling into his 
pocket and fell back—one eye as ever on the look-out for the 
police, and the other already seeking his next victim. One 
may add that as he had collected nearly ten shillings since 
daybreak—and six of them in Greenery Street—there was 
no real reason why he should continue to starve; and with 
this knowledge we may dismiss him from our minds. 

But Felicity—though she would gladly have done this 
herself—was unable to achieve it. ‘The self-styled fellow- 
creature had both upset her and put her out. The instant 
that the shilling had passed from her possession she had 
become convinced that he was an impostor; and in place 
of the warm glow which should result from a good action, 
she was left with an unpleasant feeling that she had aggra- 
vated a social evil when she might and should have resisted 
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it. And yet—would she have felt any better if she had kept 
the shilling in her purse? Wouldn’t she in that case have 
been tortured by an exactly opposite set of doubts? She 
knew perfectly well that she would. 

It resolved itself into this, then; that people had no 
business to go about making other people feel uncomfortable. 
Granted. But how did this help her back to the poise with 
which she had left her house five minutes ago? How on 
earth was she to drive that odious and loathsome beggar 
out of her head ? 

The answer to these questions came to her almost 
as she put them, but—as is so often the case—the 
solution of one difficulty immediately involved her in 
another. There, in Andrew Brown’s window, was the little 
cotton frock which had been calling out to her now for very 
nearly a week. An enchanting little frock, and—as was well 
known—Andrew Brown’s things were never expensive. But 
though she wanted it terribly, she knew that she didn’t need 
it; moreover, she had been priding herself day after day 
on the success with which she was withstanding its tempta- 
tion. She was a poor man’s wife, and there must be no 
trifling with extravagance until the shadow of Mr. Allbutt’s 
bill had been removed from her path. 

Yet as she stopped now and looked at it again, she knew 
perfectly well that the purchase of that frock was the only 
thing in the world which would enable her to forget her 
adventure with the beggar. There was no explaining this 
knowledge; the relation between this particular cause and 
effect could never be put into words; but there it was. 
With that frock in her possession she would lose at once the 
sense of debasement which would otherwise go on haunting 
her for days. For what precisely she would exchange it was 
less certain. Here her conscience refused to commit itself. 

“ Go on,” was all it said. ‘I’m not going to stop you. 
Buy it if you like, only don’t blame me afterwards if I find 
I have to punish you.” 

A sickening sort of conscience. A more than ever desir- 


able little frock. Perhaps—well, yes; why not? She 
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would go inside and ask them how much it was. If it were 
more than she could afford, she could always come out 
again. 

So Ajax was tucked under her arm, and in she went. 


3 
After she had bought the frock and had it put down to 


her account, she went downstairs to the flower department 
and placed a small order for sweet peas for her dinner-party. 
As she had anticipated, she had quite forgotten about the 
beggar now, and as for her conscience—well, it was a bit of 
luck how easily that was dealt with. In the first place the 
frock had looked even nicer when she tried it on than it 
had in the window—which already rather cut the ground 
from under the conscience’s feet ; and in the second place, 
passing through the Gents’ Hosiery, she had discovered a 
basket full of socks—all reduced from three and eleven— 
and had chosen half a dozen pairs for Ian. This piece of 
thoughtful and provident generosity obviously put every- 
thing right. ‘The frock for herself ; the socks for lan. The 
expenditure was now fair and square, and any possible idea 
of extravagance had been cancelled out. 

So much for Andrew Brown’s. Now it was Ajax’s turn. 

The top of an omnibus transported them both to the 
gates of the Park, Ajax travelling on his mistress’s lap and 
peering out at the passing pageant through a slit in the 
bulwarks. 

“You won’t catch a cold in your beautiful eyes, will you, 
darling ?” said Felicity tenderly. This made an elderly 
gentleman on the seat in front feel quite sick. But really, 
elderly gentlemen shouldn’t be so sensitive. It would do 
them ae (so Felicity says) if they kept Pekingese 
themselves. 

Then a long, leisurely saunter under the trees, with all 
sorts of thoughts—of almost everything except beggars— 
to pass the time. And then ; 

“Oh, bother! My watch has stopped again. Ajax! 
Stand still, can’t you?” 
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The watch is given a violent, homeopathic shaking. It 
declines to tick. 

“ Perhaps I forgot to wind it up last night.” 

Further experiments prove this theory to be correct. 
The watch begins ticking like anything, but—what is the 
time? 

“T know it’s late. Ajax! Will you stop snuffling! Oh, 
bother—and mummie said lunch was early to-day. I shall 
have to take a taxi.” 

She does take a taxi. Away they go, in and out among 
the traffic, round one more corner—toot, toot !—and here 
they are. 

“* How much is that ? ” 

*¢ Shilling on the clock, miss.” 

“Oh.” Violent groping in the little handbag. “Can 
you change half-a-crown ? ” 

“No, miss. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh. Well, never mind. There you are.” 

** Thank you, miss.” 

Exit taxi-driver. Enter dusty female with large basket. 

“* Buy a bunch of lucky white ’eather, miss.” 

“No, thank you.” 

** Just one bunch, miss. Lucky white ’eather.” 

“No, really not, thank you.” 

“J ’aven’t sold a bunch all day, miss. Just one, naow?” 

“How can I?” asks Felicity, exasperated. “I haven’t 
got any money.” She exhibits her empty purse. 

Oo,” says the dusty female scornfully. ‘“ Look at you, 
riding about in taxikebs wiv little dawgs. ’Aven’t got no 
money, ’aven’t yer? Can’t p’y for a bunch of M4 

Fortunately the front door opens at this moment, and 
Felicity slips inside. The dusty female is left alone on the 
doorstep, possibly to ruminate on the emptiness of 
superstition. Possibly not. th 

“Am I terribly late, Alice? Is mummie waiting for 


me? *’ 
“No, miss—mum, I mean. Your mother’s still out, 


miss.”” 
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“ Out ? What’s the time, then ? ” 

“* Not one o’clock yet, Miss Felicity.” 

“Oh. Isee. Thanks awfully. Dll go upstairs, then.” 

And upstairs there are the illustrated weeklies on which 
Greenery Street economy has sternly turned its back, and it 
is pleasant enough to rest in an arm-chair, with Ajax on one’s 
lap, and study the portraits of actors and hostesses and under- 
wear. But for all this luxury and free entertainment there 
is no question where one would sooner be living. Greenery 
Street, every time. 

After lunch—which turned out not to be early, after all— 
mother and daughter drove out in the family car, and Mrs. 
Hamilton executed some superior shopping of her own. 

“* Haven’t you anything better than this ?” she asked at 
several counters, and each time she would turn to Felicity 
and add: “ Never forget that it’s always cheapest in the 
long run to get the best.” 

““T see, mummie,” Felicity would answer agreeably. But 
to herself she added: “‘ How funny rich people are! Even 
when they know, they always think other people must be 
rich, too.” And then it struck her as another funny thing 
that she should be calling her mother rich. She’d never 
thought of her as rich while she was living at home. 

A desultory conversation occupied the intervals between 
the various shops. 

“‘T don’t like the idea of your staying in London right 
through August,” said Mrs, Hamilton. ‘“ Don’t you think 
Ian could manage a little longer holiday if he tried ? ” 

Felicity explained again that Ian had used all his available 
leave for their honeymoon. 

“What a pity! Then you must both come down to us 
for as many week-ends as you can manage. I don’t like 
your being in London all the time.” 

Knowing the price of the return ticket to Dorsetshire, 
Felicity merely smiled politely. It was odd, though, how 
the discovery of her mother’s wealth kept on accentuating 
itself to-day. Perhaps it would be a good thing in a way 
when she and Ian were alone in London. 
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“T hope you won’t find yourself feeling lonely,” added her 
mother presently. 

“Lonely? Oh, no. I’m sure there'll be lots of people 
about, if I want them. Passing through, you know. And, 
besides, there’ll be Bruce.” 

At this mention of her other son-in-law’s name Mrs. 
Hamilton seemed a little surprised. 

“ Bruce ?” she repeated. “ But I thought 

“No. He says things got in such a mess while he was in 
America that he must stay on to put them straight. So he’ll 
be here anyhow till September.” 

“* But I saw Daphne only yesterday, and she never 

“Didn’t she? But she’s going away herself just the 
same. It was all fixed up, you see.” 

“To France, you mean?” 

** Yes, with all those extraordinary friends of hers. You 
know.” 

“Which extraordinary friends?” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 
“T thought she was going with Bruce.” 

“Oh, I don’t know their names,” said Felicity, and pro- 
ceeded to give as manyas she could remember. “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Murchison, and that rather pretty Mrs. Vaughan, and 
Captain Anderson—you know ; people like that.” 

e <Juite’a party ft” 

“Yes; quite a gang. I expect they'll have frightful 
fun.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hamilton. And that was the end of 
this fragment, for they had just arrived at another shop. 

The next fragment began with a fresh subject. 

“ Will it be all right if I come back to tea ? ” asked Felicity. 

“ Of course,” said her mother. And then: “Oh, no; 
I’d forgotten. I’ve promised to look in at grandmamma’s.” 
She didn’t mean her own grandmamma’s, of course, but 
for some reason she only described Lady Angmering as 
“Mamma” when speaking to Daphne. “Why don’t 
you come, too ?” ] 

The third generation hesitated. She was in the mood for 
something a little more exciting than tea in the mammoth 
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drawing-room, but on the other hand she was temporarily 
penniless. If she stayed with her mother, she would almost 
certainly be given a lift home. 

“ All right,” she said graciously. “ That is, if it isn’t a 
tea-party.” 

So far as Mrs. Hamilton was aware, it was not a tea-party. 

“* All right,” said Felicity again. 

Two more shops and then into the Park, past the barracks, 
across the Serpentine, and so out again. Then Child, 
puffing slightly, as he opened the huge front door. One was 
always expected to ask Child how he was. 

“‘ Very well, considering the heat, ma’am,”’ he informed 
Mrs. Hamilton to-day. ‘“‘ But we shall be glad to get away.” 

The plural pronoun might be taken to mean “ her lady- 
ship and myself,’ or—it was never easy to be certain—it 
might merely be used as it is by Royalty. In either case 
its employment was invariable. 

“‘'You’re going on Monday ? ” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

“On Monday or Tuesday, madam. We haven’t quite 
decided.” 

Then, having waddled across the marble flags to the foot 
of the staircase, Mr. Child set up a fresh and much louder 
puffing. This was Mrs. Hamilton’s cue to say, “ Don’t 
bother to come up with us, Child,” and for Child to reply, 
“Very good, madam. You'll find her ladyship in the 
drawing-room.” After this he disappeared, still puffing, 
to his private quarters. 

“* Lazy old brute,” thought Felicity, as she followed her 
mother up the long flight of stairs. “‘ I wouldn’t stand it, 
if I were grandmamma.” But no such criticism entered 
Mrs. Hamilton’s mind, and as for grandmamma herself, in 
her eyes Child was still the obliging young footman that he 
had always been. 

The mammoth drawing-room was cool and dark, with the 
sun-blinds lowered on the broad balcony outside ; there was 
the usual faint odour of Tonka beans from the drawers in 
the Queen Anne bureau, changing to eau de Cologne when 
one kissed grandmamma’s placid cheek; the silver tea- 
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things sparkled on the low, round table by grandmamma’s 
arm-chair, and here also were the rolled-up fingers of bread- 
and-butter which had always so particularly appealed to 
Daphne and Felicity as children. Romance still clung to 
them, despite the maturer knowledge of how they must 
have been cajoled into that shape. 

“ And dear little Felicity,” said grandmamma. “ Why 
do you never come and see me?” 

All absolutely unchanged, even to Lady Angmering’s per- 
ennial opening question. And yet all somehow quite 
different because even this large, oppressive room was but 
a stage in a day which began and ended with Ian. There 
was always nowadays this curious unreality about the hours 
of separation, increasing to an almost unbearable pitch as 
the time of Ian’s release approached. More and more of 
one’s inner self seemed to be drawn away to that unknown 
office in the City, to be watching with Ian for his clock to 
reach half-past five; and the part that was left behind was 
often hardly aware of its surroundings, so vague and inatten- 
tive had it become. 

However, this never mattered at grandmamma’s. Grand- 
mamma always thought the younger generation vague and 
inattentive, whatever they did; and, besides, she and 
mummie were now fully occupied with each other. New 
stories about Child were being exchanged for an account of 
the afternoon’s shopping. Presently they would be telling 
one another—for the hundredth time—of their plans for the 
rest of the summer. Once it had seemed dull, but now it 
was merely pleasantly soothing. Was this another thing 
that marriage did to one? 

And so Felicity finished her tea in silence and gave Ajax 
a saucer of milk, and then—her restlessness suddenly return- 
ing—wandered out on to the balcony. One could hardly 
compare this big stone loggia with the little balcony at 
Greenery Street, and yet it gave one something of the same 
sensation to look down from it at the passing traffic. It, also, 
signalised the difference between oneself and the unreal 
outside world. 
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Still more of Felicity’s thoughts : 

“‘T wonder what Ian is doing now. . . . Wouldn’t it be 
fun if he were to come suddenly round that corner... . 
Wouldn’t it be fun if when I got back I found that Mr. 
Hepburn had put us off... . I wonder if Jan and I will 
ever live in a huge house like this. . . . I wonder if grand- 
mamma felt at all like me when she first came here... . 
Wouldn’t it be fun if that taxi were to stop here and Ian 
were to get out of it... .” 

We note a marked deterioration in the general intellectual 
level of these afternoon imaginings. 


4 


It was an eccentricity of grandmamma’s—or a survival 
from the past, if you preferred to put it like that—that she 
had no country house. Ten months of the year she spent 
in London, and the remaining two at the same seaside lodg- 
ings, where she was attended by her own staff—Child in 
ornamental charge—and used the landlady, who was very 
nearly as old as she was, simply as a target for conversation. 
The lodgings were, and always had been, uncomfortable and 
expensive ; while a distant view of the ocean could not, in 
the opinion of other occupants, make up for the absence of 
any bathroom. However, Lady Angmering had gone there 
every summer since her marriage—first with her husband 
(who had been that typically Victorian figure, an East India 
merchant), then with her daughter, and finally alone. She 
would continue to go there until she or the landlady expired 
—and this was something which neither of them had any 
intention of doing. 

As Felicity had foreseen, it was these lodgings which now 
formed the main subject of the dialogue in the mammoth 
drawing-room ; and as she came drifting in from the balcony 
with Ajax at her heels, the dialogue suddenly extended 
itself in her direction. 

“Felicity, dear child,” said Lady Angmering, “ your 
mother has been telling me that you and your husband are 
staying in London all this August. But don’t you think a 
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little fresh air would do you both good? He seemed such 
a very tall young man.” 

“Tan’s very strong, though,” said Felicity. ‘‘ We shall be 
quite all right.” 

Grandmamma looked as if she knew better. 

“ We can’t have you getting pale,” she added. 

“Tm not getting pale,” said Felicity, smiling. And then 
something in Lady Angmering’s expression made her smile 
die away. An eager, inquisitive and almost cunning look ; 
piercing and witch-like. 

“What’s it got to do with grandmamma,” she thought 
indignantly, “‘ whether we’re going to have a baby or not ? 
I shouldn’t dream of telling her, even if we were. Already, 
too! It’s disgusting!” And for the moment she was 
certainly very far from pale. 

“There, there,” said Lady Angmering, from whose face 
the look had again vanished, “I was only going to suggest 
that you and he should come down and spend a few days 
with me at Newcliff. I’m sure it would do you good. And 
Mr. Foster could fish.” 

At these last words Felicity’s smile returned in full 
volume. For the exquisite primness of *‘ Mr. Foster could 
fish,”’ she could forgive Lady Angmering everything. 

“Darling Grandmamma,” she laughed, “‘ we’d love to 
come if only we could. But Ian’s taken all his holiday, and 
I must stay with him. And please don’t call him ‘ Mr. 
Foster’ like that. It sounds so—so ~~ What didiat 
sound? ‘The adjective was never attained, for at this 
moment a loud noise of puffing announced the arrival of 
Child, come to remove the tea-things. Mrs. Hamilton got 
u 


“I can drop you at Greenery Street, Felicity,” she said, 
Si you lke,” 

“ Oh, thank you, mummie.” 

‘Well, good-bye, dear child,” from Lady Angmering. 
“‘T must come and see your little house when I get back.” 

So the tea-party broke up, with a further exchange of 
kisses. 
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Felicity’s thoughts in the car, driving back with her 
mother across the Park : 

“Tt was too awful; I nearly hated poor grandmamma 
when she looked at me like that... . I’m sure she never 
guessed, though. And, besides, it really has got nothing 
whatever to do with anyone but me—and Ian, of course. 
... Ifever we have a baby, I shall never tell anyone. .. . 
Well, except mummie, I mean. ... I'd like it to be a 
boy, I think—only of course I’?d much sooner not have one 
at all.... I mean, not until we’ve paid Mr. Allbutt’s 
bill ; and not even then, unless Ian promised to go on liking 
me best. . . . It’s awfully funny when one’s married, the 
way people think they can all give one advice. Not that 
grandmamma did, but she would have if I’d let her... . 
If I had a daughter and she got married, I should say: 
‘Now, then, my dear, [’ll tell you anything that you really 
want to know, but otherwise I’m not going to ask you any 
questions or give you any advice at all.’ ” 

Would you really, Felicity ? What an extremely remark- 
able mother you would be. 


5 
At half-past ten Mr. Hepburn took himself off. Ian 


accompanied him downstairs from the drawing-room into 
the passage-hall, assisted him with his overcoat, presented 
him with his hat, and edging round him opened the front 
door. 

“Thanks .. . thanks . . . thanks . . .” said Mr. Hepburn 
to all these ministrations, and then on the doorstep he 
hesitated and looked up at the sky. 

“Wonderful night,” he said. “Look at the stars. 
Masses of ’em.” 

Tan did as he was recommended. 

“ By Jove, yes,” he answered, peering into the vault of 
heaven. “ Never seen so many stars in London before.” 

Strictly speaking, the stars weren’t in London at all. 
But let that pass. 

“Millions of ’em,” resumed Mr. Hepburn. 
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“ More still where you’re off to,” suggested Ian. 

“"That’s so,” said Mr. Hepburn. “ Yes, that’s certainly 
true. Yes; indeed.” Thenhe heldout hishand. ‘ Well, 
good-night, Ian. Glad to have made your wife’s further 
acquaintance. Glad to have seen your new house. Glad 
everything’s so comfortable. Your poor father would be 
glad to know of it, eh? ” 

His tone suggested that now that Ian’s poor father’s 
solicitor had seen all these things, the late Colonel Foster 
had as good as seen them himself. 

“ I—yes ; I expect so,” said Jan, a little awkwardly. 

“ Well, good night,” added Mr. Hepburn again. ‘“ We'll 
meet again when I’m back. You must both come and dine.” 

“* Of course—we’d be delighted. I say, you’re quite sure 
you won’t have a taxi?” 

“Positive. Ill pick one up. Well—good-night, Ian.” 

** Good-night, sir.” 

Mr. Hepburn descended the three steps, turned sharp to 
the right and set off up Greenery Street. Jan waited a 
moment ; then he closed the door, bolted it, placed the end 
of the brass chain in its appropriate slot, examined the letter- 
box with negative results, switched off the hall light and went 
upstairs. ‘The first dinner-party was over, and if he were 
any judge of such affairs it had been a complete success. 

“Well?” he asked, re-entering the drawing-room. 

Felicity was standing where he had left her, with her back 
to the fireplace. It is interesting to note that she was wear- 
ing her black velvet, but she didn’t look at all like a married 
woman. 

** Well ? ” she echoed. 

“I thought it all went off splendidly,” said Ian, feeling for 
his cigarette-case. 

“Did you? ” asked Felicity—on tiptoe, and bouncing 
her shoulder-blades against the edge of the mantelpiece. 
Then, with a sudden loss of control that took even herself 
by surprise : “‘ Do you realise how long you two men stayed 
down there in the dining-room ?” 

Ian’s hand paused with the cigarette half-way to his lips. 
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we were too long?” 

“Too long’? Do you know that you left me alone up 
here for over an hour—for over an hour by the clock ? What 
on earth were you thinking of ? ” 

“Nothing, darling. I’m sorry, I mean; I didn’t 
know ss 

“‘You’d got a watch, hadn’t you?” 

“1 mean, I thought you’d probably had enough of him 
at dinner.” 

“T had,” Felicity instantly agreed. “I thought he was 
the deadliest, dullest, sickeningest old bore I’d ever struck in 
my life.” 

pe ELiertyt 2 

“‘ Why shouldn’t I say what I think? He’s not sacred, is 
he 

Ian tried to laugh. 

“* Of course he isn’t,” he began. “ But i 

“Jan, if you laugh at me, I shall kill you!’ She didn’t 
state how, but at the violence of the threat her husband’s 
cigarette dropped clean out of his fingers. 

“Tm not laughing at you,” he gasped. ‘“ F’licity— 
darling—I say, what’s the matter? Are you tired?” 

Felicity shook her head—untruthfully. 

“ Well, what is it, then ? ” 

“Nothing. I don’t know. I hate everything.” 

* But you were all right just now—weren’t you ? ” 

What had that got todo withit ?_ Felicity looked at him 
blankly ; miserably. An uninvited instinct, corresponding 
to that which had once caused her to send Jan away from 
Hans Gardens, had taken entire possession of her. As before, 
she realised perfectly that she was being utterly unreason- 
able, typically and unpardonably feminine; but she could 
no more control herself than she could explain her over- 
whelming sense of grievance. If only Ian would lose his 
temper, then, she felt, she might see her way out. But Ian 
was becoming milder and more apologetic every moment. 

“Darling,” he went on, “I’m most terribly sorry if— 
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# mean, I quite see what a dull evening it’s been for you, 
abt" 

His voice tailed off into silence. After six weeks of 
marriage, he was obtaining almost his first glimpse of the 
chasm which separates the sexes. Its vertiginous depth 
filled him with horror. Yet how could he possibly have 
foreseen this end to the evening ? 

“ F’licity,” he began again, “ I 

“ Leave me alone,” she broke in, for he had moved a step 
towards her. ‘‘ Don’t touch me!” 

But—for the little gods of Greenery Street are always 
merciful in the end—he did touch her. He put both his 
arms round the black velvet dress, and drew it firmly towards 
his shirt-front. ‘Three seconds of appalling suspense, while 
the slim body remained rigid in his grasp, and then, sud- 
denly as the rigidity left it, her head fell against his shoulder. 
The body began to quiver. Felicity was crying. 

* Darling ! ” said Ian, holding her closer than ever. 

And now the tears were falling in streams, so that the 
dress-shirt was covered with little blisters. But they both 
knew that everything was again all right—even though they 
had never discovered, and never would discover, what had 
been wrong. They luxuriated in those tears; they clung 
to each other, and attained fresh records in the exchange of 
idiotic endearments. The more Felicity cried, the happier 
they both became. Somehow or other they both felt that 
they had passed through some necessary and perilous test, 
but had emerged triumphant. An enormous advance had 
been made in their sense of being really married, and at the 
cost of those few minutes of preliminary agony and misunder- 
standing it had been well, well worth while. 

They couldn’t leave the discovery alone. They tried to 
analyse and explain it to each other. 

“You were wonderful, Ian,” Felicity told him. “No 
one else in the world could have been so perfect—when I was 
so horrible.” 

“You weren’t horrible.” 

“JT didn’t really mind being left alone up here, and I 
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didn’t really hate Mr. Hepburn—though I did think he 
might have said something about the house—but it was 
ust v 

a I know. I know,” lied Ian soothingly. 

“You see, darling, I think one always has to cry a good 
deal just after one’s married, but as long as the other person 
understands i 

“* Of course I understand.” 

“‘T couldn’t even promise not to do it again. But you 
wouldn’t sooner have married someone else, would you ? ” 

No, thank you. Ian had no kind of wish to have married 
anyone else. 

‘¢ And you’re just as fond of me as you were before ? ” 

Apparently he was. In fact, if it came to that, he had 
little doubt that he was considerably fonder. 

© Really-?.”? 

Yes ;" really: 

And so at last, very tired and very happy, they went up 
the narrow stairs to bed. They talked a great deal more 
before they fell asleep, to the gentle accompaniment of the 
distant omnibuses in the main road, but they made no 
further discoveries that night. 

Nor, living the crowded life that they did, had they any 


need to dream. 
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I: spite of Mrs. Hamilton’s and Lady Angmering’s 


fears that an August spent in London must constitute 
a certain menace to health, Greenery Street as a whole 
continues to face this risk year after year. There are always 
a group of husbands who, like Ian Foster, have mortgaged 
their summer holiday for the sake of a honeymoon; but 
even the second- and third-year men (if we may describe 
them thus) are very apt to stay behind, with their wives 
either permanently or intermittently in attendance. Per- 
haps they are struggling barristers, who dare not absent 
themselves from the possibility of such scraps of work as 
may be picked up in the Long Vacation; perhaps the 
senior members of the office in which they employ their 
time have already divided all the available holiday months, 
leaving their junior to do the best he can with a fortnight in 
November. Perhaps again they find it cheaper to stay 
where they are—save for an occasional week-end—than to 
augment their overdrafts with bills for country lodgings. 
Of course the children are always got away somehow. 
The tide of perambulators falls to a very low ebb in the 
month of August. But as often as not the grandparents have 
accepted responsibility for these pledges, leaving the parents 
to follow them down to the country if they can. And, besides, 
as we have already explained, the Greenery Street couples 
who possess children are inevitably under notice to quit. 
They still live in the street, it may be true; but with the 
shadow of Messrs. Gibbons & Duke coming nearer and nearer, 
we may well choose to ignore them for statistical purposes. 
And so—apart from the aforesaid decrease in perambu- 
lators and in empty glass milk-bottles awaiting collection on 
area steps—there is little about Greenery Street in August 
to distinguish it from Greenery Street in June or July. 
Possibly it is a little dustier, and the tall trees in Paradise 
Square may equally show greater signs of fatigue, but other- 
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wise the scene is unchanged. The husbands still march off 
to their work shortly after nine, sped on their way by 
encouragement from the balconies; the wives still follow 
them a little later in the morning, to run the daily gauntlet 
of Andrew Brown’s windows. ‘The taxicabs still drift 
temptingly out of the main road between seven and eight 
in the evening, with the well-founded expectation that they 
will be hailed before they have gone much further. For 
despite its perennial hard-upness, Greenery Street always 
goes out to dinner or to the theatre in a taxi. It did this 
before it was married, and though it is acquiring knowledge 
of the world at an amazing speed, it still hasn’t learnt that 
there is any other way of keeping such engagements. ‘This 
is a sad possibility which remains to be discovered after the 
first, fatal move. 

Yes, among the rows of big houses which on one side 
approach so very near to this little street there is now the 
silence of absolute desertion. ‘Their shutters are closed, 
their blinds are drawn ; caretakers lurk in their basements, 
and grass is all but sprouting between their paving-stones. 
But in Greenery Street the life of its inhabitants still pulses 
ceaselessly to and fro; nor will more than a handful be 
found to regret their lost holiday in the country. Their 
elders may pity them as prisoners, but for themselves this 
August spent in London is but another phase of the extra- 
ordinary, the fascinating series of adventures in which— 
ever since the tremendous adventure of marriage—they have 
become inextricably involved. 


2 


* Does it ever strike you,” asked Ian—whose body was in 
a chair on the balcony, but whose legs remained indoors— 
‘that we made a mistake in having so much of the house 
painted white? I mean, I can’t help noticing what a lot 
of dirty marks our dear old Murderess keepsmaking. Seeing 
how little of it’s been paid for, it seems rather a pity.” 

Felicity—who was entirely on the balcony—laid down 
her embroidery and registered a thoughtful frown, 
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“T have tried speaking to her about it,” she said. “ But 
she makes most of the marks with her broom, and I can’t 
very well ask her not to do any sweeping.” 

““Couldn’t she get a broom with a shorter handle?” 
Ian suggested. 

But Felicity’s thoughtfulness had gone back to another 
part of his first observation. 

“Tan,” she said. “ Are you sure it’s all right our owing 
Allbutt so much money ?” 

“<< Allright’? What do you mean?” 

“It would be a most frightful relief to me if only we could 
pay him.” 

““ But we are paying him as fast as we can. I sent him 
twenty-five pounds only last week. And I ought to be able 
to manage another fifty on the first of October. I don’t see 
that he’s got anything to complain of.” 

“No,” said Felicity slowly. And then, as if trying to 
reassure herself: ‘* After all, it isn’t as if we didn’t warn 
him.” 

** Of course we did. And he said himself that he wasn’t 
in any hurry. If I get my rise next January—and it’s as 
good as promised—we ought to finish him off in well under 
eighteen months, and if you ask me, that’s pretty quick 
work for Greenery Street. Isn’t it, Ajax?” 

Ajax, whose oval basket was also out on the balcony, 
wageed his tail in agreement. Felicity said, “ Yes ”»— 
even more slowly than she had previously said, “ No.” 

Then she lifted her embroidery, laid it down again, 
gazed ruminatively across the street, and showed signs of 
having reached some decision. 

“Tan,” she said. ‘‘JI had rather a shock at my bank this 
morning.” 

Her husband braced himself to share it. 

“* A shock ? ” he repeated. 

“Yes. I thought I’d ask to look at my pass-book—just 
so as to see it was all right—and the man showed it to me, 
and I asked him how much Id got left, and—well——” 


“Yes?” 
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“T just can’t make it out. Oh, no,” she added quickly, 
“T’m not overdrawn. It’s not as bad as that. But— 
well——” 

“What is it, then?” 

“ Well,” said Felicity plaintively, “ the man said I’d only 
got eighteen shillings. I—TI was so surprised that I couldn’t 
say anything at all. But I brought the book away with 
me because ’”—hopefully—“ because I thought perhaps you 
could make it come out differently.” 

Ian showed no evidence of sharing this hope. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered blankly. And then: 
uy liepeus itp 7 

“The pass-book ? On my writing-table. And you can 
see my cheque-book, too, if you like.” 

The affair was inexplicable, but she would be frankness 
itself. 

Ian rose quickly to his feet—which automatically brought 
him in off the balcony—and passed across to the writing- 
table. 

‘Wait a minute,” he said. And a little later: “I say, 
haven’t you got any paper here ? ” 

Drawn by a horrible attraction, Felicity was now hovering 
over his shoulder. 

“'There’s the note-paper, darling,” she said. ‘ Won’t 
that do?” 

“No,” said Ian shortly. He couldn’t stop to explain 
the heinousness—in his view—of using stamped note-paper 
for anything except correspondence, but Felicity was sensi- 
tive enough to guess her mistake. 

“Here’s an old envelope,” she said, stooping over the 
wastepaper-basket. ‘* Will that do?” 

Tan took it from her in silence; calculated furiously on 
the edge of the writing-table ; while Felicity, in an agony 
of apprehension, kept well between him and the light. 

** Ts it—does it ?” she faltered. 

Her husband uttered a grunt. 

“Tm sorry,” she apologised. 

He looked up~—with a face that she had never seen before. 
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““ Cheque-book,” he demanded sternly. ‘ Where’s the 
cheque-book ? ” 

“In this drawer, darling. Oh, no; I’m sorry. Here it 
is, though. And I’ve always put everything on the counter- 
foils. Everything.” 

Surely she deserved a little credit for that. 

“TI can’t imagine,” she began again—unable, through 
sheer nervousness, to keep silent—‘ I can’t imagine where it’s 
all gone wrong. I know I’m not awfully good at substrac- 
tion a 

“ Subtraction,” interrupted the calculating-machine. 

“’'That’s what I said. And you'll see I’ve never written 
a cheque without substracting it. Ian—is it—have I really 
only got ‘3 

The calculating-machine suddenly looked up again. 

“This,” he said, laying his finger on the last counterfoil. 
** When did you write this ? ” 

Felicity peered at where he was pointing. 

“Oh, haven’t I put the date? It’s all right, though, 
Ian. I wrote it this morning. And I posted it just before 
lunch.” 

You see, she remembered every detail. And anyone 
might forget to fill in the date. 

“‘T distinctly remember,” she enlarged, “ because 
Why, Ian, what’s the matter?” For Ian had pushed back 
his chair with the most alarming abruptness. 

“Don’t you see,” he said, thumping the counterfoil, 
“that if you only had eighteen bob left this morning, and 
you’ve written a cheque to Andrew Brown for twelve 
pounds, eleven and sixpence, then you are overdrawn ft ” 

Felicity didn’t answer. 

“‘ Do you realise,” added Ian, “ that you’ve got through 
the whole of your quarter’s allowance in six weeks ? ” 

And still Felicity didn’t answer. If Ian and the man at 
the bank both held this extraordinary belief, it seemed 
useless for her to argue. Horrible, loathsome money, why 
must it come and spoil everything like this? She sup- 
posed she’d known it all along, really, only still it seemed 
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impossible. Extravagant? It was monstrous to say she’d 
been extravagant, when she’d bought nothing for herself— 
absolutely nothing—since that hideous little cotton frock 
which she’d never been able to wear. 

It was all those unspeakable tradesmen, and their foul 
weekly books ! 

“Don’t you understand ” Tan was beginning again, 
when suddenly she found her voice. 

“ Oh, I do, Ian,” she burst out. ‘“‘ I dounderstand. And 
you don’t know how hard I’ve tried to be economical. But 
I’ve never done any of this before, and I’ve never been any 
good at arithmetic, and you don’t know how impossible it is 
to stop Gertrude ordering things, and I’ve had to have 
lunch at home every day since mummie went away, and I— 
I had to pay for that tie-pin I gave you, and Oh, Ian, 
what will they do to me at the bank? Will they be furious 
when they find out? Will they? ” 

Ian dropped the cheque-book, and stood up. 

** P’licity, darling s 

“* Oh, don’t look at me like that, Ian. I know it’s all my 
fault, but I never meant it to happen. I swear I didn’t. 
Tan—tell me quickly—will the bank be frightfully annoyed 
with me?” 

Ian shook his head. 

*<’That’s not the point ” he began. 

““Of course it’s the point. The man there was too 
charming this morning. I could see how sorry he was for 
me, and I should simply loathe it if I had to have a row with 
him. But willl?” 

The main trouble for Ian now was first that a penitent 
Felicity—if this were penitence—was even more irresistible 
than the usual kind, and secondly that he was terrified of 
saying something which would make him sound like a prig. 
Subject to these handicaps, and to an hysterical feeling that 
the situation was so incredible as necessarily to be impossible, 
he did his valiant best. 

“‘There’s no question of having a row with the bank,” 
he tried to explain. “ D’ve still got a little money left myself, 
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and of course I shall pay it into your account before Andrew 
Brown’s cheque comes along. But, Felicity, what beats 
me—what absolutely staggers me—is how on earth you’ve 
managed to spend nearly seventeen pounds a week, just on 
running this house. How in the world have you done it ?” 

““T don’t know,” said Felicity promptly. 

** But you must know,” Ian insisted. 

“Well, I just don’t. You can look at all my accounts if 
you like, and at ail the tradesmen’s books, too, and if you 
can show me anywhere where I’ve gone wrong, then I shall 
be truly grateful. It isn’t as if I liked having no money.” 

But Ian, so he told himself, was out for fundamentals— 
not for a niggardly scrutiny of the details in those detestably 
uninteresting books. He declined the offer at once. 

“‘ It ought to be perfectly simple,” he said. ‘‘ You know 
you’ve got so much a week, and ag 

“‘] haven’t,” interrupted Felicity. ‘ I’ve got so much a 
quarter.” 

“* Well, so much a quarter 15 so much a week.” 

“Isit? I don’t see that.” 

‘Of course it is. You get a hundred pounds a quarter, 
don’t you—from me and your father, I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Felicity, beginning to scowl with the mental 
effort required of her. “ Yes, that’s right.” 

“* Very well, then. A hundred pounds a quarter is—er— 
let me see—yes, it’s just over seven and a half pounds a week.” 

“*T don’t see that,” said Felicity again. 

“‘ Well, it is—anyhow,” Ian informed her. ‘And that’s 
all you ought to be spending. In fact,” he added, now fully 
in his stride as political economist, “‘ you really ought to be 
spending less.” 

“But why? The books alone generally come to more 
than that.” 

“< Do they ? ” asked Jan anxiously. 

“ You can look for yourself, if you like,” said Felicity. 
But her husband was quite determined not to do that. 

“‘ My looking won’t make any difference,” he very truly 
observed. ‘“‘ But they’ve got to be got down somehow.” 
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No one could have agreed more warmly than Felicity. 

“‘ Of course,” she said. ‘* Now you’ve told me I’ve only 
got seven pounds a week, I quite see that. But the question 
is, how ? ” 

“Well,” suggested Ian, “you must just be more 
Carenuis 

“ But I am careful. The Cosmopolitan Stores tried to 
charge me twice over for that soda-water, and I spotted it 
at once. Oh—that reminds me, though; I never told 
them.” 

** There you are,” said Ian. 

“ But of course I’m going to tell them, Ian. Don’t be so 
ridiculous.” 

Tan began walking up and down the room. 

“‘'The fact remains,” he announced, “ that four people 
ought to be able to live on seven-pound-ten a week. 
Oughtn’t they ? ” he asked. 

‘“*I—I suppose so,” said Felicity. Then she thought of 
something else. ‘‘ But there’s the washing, you know,” 
she added. 

Somehow it seemed to Ian that he was losing control of 
the discussion. There had been a point, nearer the begin- 
ning, where it had clearly been in his power to make 
Felicity cry; and though it had been natural enough to 
avoid doing so at the time, he wasn’t at all sure now that 
his clemency hadn’t beena mistake. Yet surely one oughtn’t 
to want to make one’s wife cry. 

On the other hand they couldn’t just let things 
slides Yar. 

Meanwhile, Felicity, her soul expanding with the relief of 
confession, was finding it easier to justify herself every 
moment. 

“‘ Everybody says,” she now informed him, “ that the 
first quarter is much the worst.” 

“Do they ?” 

“* Of course they do. Because you see, Ian darling, if one 
hasn’t any experience, one must take a little time to learn. 
I do promise you that I never meant to get in this muddle, 
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but now you’ve been so sweet about it, I know I shall manage 
better.” 

Had he been sweet about it ? Was it possible that she 
would manage better? The flattery was, in any case, more 
than he could stand out against. 

“¢ Look here,” he said suddenly—so suddenly, indeed, as 
to give himself considerable surprise, ‘ [’ll tell you what I'll 
do. I'll let you have another fifty pounds a year—that’s 
practically a pound a week—and [ll pay off your overdraft 
and give you some more to go on with, and then a 

“Oh, lan!” She flung her arms round his neck. ‘‘ You 
are so frightfully good tome. I’m such a #erribly bad wife, 
I know, but I do swear I’ll be more careful now, and 
you'll never have to do this again. Never as long as we 
bye 

His heart melted to the consistence of a lightly-boiled egg. 
His principles and scruples trickled out of the heels of his 
shoes. He loved this maddeningly unbusinesslike creature, 
more than anyone had loved anybody in the whole history 
of the world. Make her cry? Only the Devil himself 
could have been responsible for such an idea. What did 
anything matter so long as she clung to him like this, so 
long as her eyelashes flickered against his cheeks, and her 
heart beat so comfortably against his own ? 

Some of these things he tried to explain, but they refused 
to be translated into words. The best he could achieve 
was a passionate declaration that the episode of the over- 
draft was now completely expunged from his memory, and 
would never in any circumstances be suffered to return. 

It was only long afterwards, when he was trying to go to 
sleep, that he recalled the effect of what he had done on the 
arrangements for paying Mr. Allbutt’s bill. ‘The realisa- 
tion kept him awake until the small hours of the night, until 
the deep silence which followed the withdrawal of the 
omnibus service. But sleep came in the end, and in the 
morning he found little to trouble him. Mr. Allbutt might 
have to wait a few months longer, but his money was per- 
fectly safe. It was, in fact, as safe as houses. 
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It was during August, also; that the Fosters extended their 
acquaintanceship with their next-door neighbours, the 
Lamberts. 

Ever since the morning when Mrs. Lambert had made her 
formal request for Felicity’s step-ladder, the frequent 
encounters of these two ladies on the eastern pavement of 
Greenery Street had been the signal for an exchange of 
friendly smiles and a few equally friendly words. Mrs. 
Lambert would generally conclude by saying, “I must send 
your step-ladder back. Do remind me,” and Felicity would 
reply: ‘¢ Oh, that’s quite all right. Any time will do.” 

Nevertheless, after the passage of some weeks, the step- 
ladder’s legitimate owner felt an increasing yearning for the 
restoration of her property; and as there seemed little 
advantage in reminding Mrs. Lambert when Mrs. Lambert 
always mentioned it first, she decided to make application 
for it through an alternative channel. 

“Oh, Ellen,” she said accordingly, on one of her visits 
to the pantry; “did Mrs. Lambert ever send our step- 
ladder back ? ” 

Of course she knew quite well that she hadn’t, for the 
step-ladder took up far too much room in the tiny basement 
passage ever to be overlooked ; but still this was the way that 
she preferred to begin. 

The Murderess returned the anticipated negative, adding 
that she was sure Mrs. Foster would understand how im- 
possible it had been, in the step-ladder’s absence, to keep 
the house in the way that she (the Murderess) always thought 
that a house should be kept. She spoke rather loudly, but 
then she often did this. 

“Well, then,” said Felicity, ‘in that case do you think 
you’d mind asking Mrs. Lambert’s maids to send it round ? ” 

And here an unexpected difficulty arose. According to 
the Murderess’s statement, it appeared that the girls next 
door were not nice girls. The exact nature of their moral 
obliquity was left discreetly to the imagination, but from 
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a wealth of innuendo it was possible to extract the fact that 
the two basements were no longer on speaking terms. 

“Oh, dear,” said Felicity at this point. ‘“ That’s rather 
awkward.” 

The Murderess agreed, with a telling sniff. 

“I wonder what Id better do, then,” added Felicity. 

The Murderess didn’t know, she was sure. “ But,” she 
continued, “ I’ve been meaning to tell you, ’m, that those 
girls have had Gertie’s fish-kettle for I don’t know how long, 
and I don’t think it seems right, ’m.” 

The fact that—though she could never have identified 
it—the fish-kettle was really Felicity’s, did not make this 
intelligence any more welcome. 

“But Gertrude oughtn’t to lend them things without 
asking me,”’ she protested. 

* No, ’m,” said the Murderess. 

*“*T shall speak to her about it,” said Felicity, hoping at 
the same time that this untruthful threat wasn’t being over- 
heard in the kitchen. The Murderess, however, rose to 
her colleague’s defence. 

““T think Gertie thought, ’m,” she said, “ that as they’d 
took the steps, you’d wish them to have the kettle, too.” 

Felicity’s face showed how little she followed this 
reasoning. 

“* But of course,” added the Murderess, “* we didn’t know 
they was going to keep them.” 

At this covert accusation Felicity suddenly became very 
broad-minded. 

“‘ They’ve probably forgotten,” she said. “ Thats all.” 
And then, foreseeing that any further discussion of the 
affair would involve her in unwanted confidences on the 
subject of the staff next door, she beat a hasty retreat. 
Whatever the ins and outs of it all might be, neutrality was 
the only game for the mistress of the house. 

Upstairs, however, a feeling of indignation returned. 
Why should the Lamberts enjoy the perpetual use of a 
step-ladder and fish-kettle which were so indubitably not 
theirs? Why should they treat their neighbours’ property 
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with this cool freedom? And why, just because of a 
difference of opinion between the two basements, should she 
be precluded from making any move in the matter at all? 

“It’s not fair,” said Felicity to herself, and strengthened 
by this feeling of injustice she turned resolutely to the tele- 
phone directory. Lacy—Laidlaw—Lamb—Lambert. Yes, 
there it was; and she lifted the receiver. Presently she 
heard the next-door bell pealing. 

“Can I speak to Mrs. Lambert, please ? ” she asked, as the 
pealing ceased. 

“This is Mrs. Lambert. Who are you?” 

a Leecbelicity Poster¢m lisa id 

“Oh, how funny! I was just coming in to see you.” 

“Were you?” said Felicity. What a pity she hadn’t 
waited, then. 

“Yes. Look here, could you both come in to dinner 
to-night ? Eight o’clock. Just ourselves, you know.” 

This also seemed rather awkward. But she didn’t 
really want to be unfriendly. 

** We'd love to,” was the only phrase to meet the case. 

*<'That’s splendid,” said Mrs. Lambert. ‘‘ Don’t forget. 
And I say, do you both play Bridge ?” 

“‘ Not very well,” said Felicity truthfully. 

“That doesn’t matter. Oh, and one other thing. Do 
you think you could bring some fruit-knives with you ? ” 

“¢ Fruit-knives ? ” 

“Yes. We've sold ours,” said Mrs. Lambert frankly ; 
“and a friend of Tony’s has just sent us a pineapple. You 
won’t forget, will you ? ” 

Here again one couldn’t say: “ I’m not going to lend you 
my fruit-knives until I’ve got my step-ladder and fish-kettle 
back.” Especially not when the Lamberts were offering to 
share their pineapple. 

“ All right,” answered Felicity, after a pause that was so 
short as hardly to be a pause. “‘ And what about the forks ? ” 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Lambert, “ you might as well bring 
them, too. Thanks, so much. Eight o’clock. Wear any- 
thing you like. Au revoir.” 
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And then she rang off. 

“*T must try and remind her about the other things when 
I see her,” thought Felicity. ‘‘ But it is a bit awkward.” 

She wondered several times during the day whether it 
would be fair to trouble Ian with this domestic detail, and 
whether—even if she did—there was anything that he could 
do. She also wondered whether it was a sign of meanness in 
her character to let it all prey on her mind like this, but 
without coming to any very definite conclusion. As a third 
subject for wonder she also considered the possibility of 
asking Mrs. Lambert how and where she had managed to 
dispose of her original fruit-knives. She didn’t want to 
become zoo intimate with her, but there were some wedding- 
presents upstairs which would never be any earthly use, and 
might fetch something if only one knew where to take them. 

On the whole, though, perhaps it would be better to seek 
this kind of advice elsewhere. Meanwhile the time had 
again come for Ajax’s walk. 


Ian arrived home at a quarter-past six, and before his 
wife could tell him that they were dining out—let alone get 
back to the step-ladder, the fish-kettle and the fruit-knives— 
he surprised her by bursting forth in a violent denunciation 
of a gentleman whose existence she had entirely forgotten. 

“This fellow McIntosh,” he said, as he entered the 
drawing-room, “‘ ought to be shot. Of all the impudent, 
impertinent outsiders I’ve ever struck, he takes the absolute 
biscuit, bun and cake. Got any tea left there, F’licity ? 
This heat’s enough to drive one silly.” 

Felicity saw that insurance-broking had proved parti- 
cularly irksome to-day, and in an attempt to show her 
sympathy offered to have some fresh tea made. 

“You can’t possibly drink this,” she said. “It’s been 
stewing here for an hour and a half.” 

“Never mind that,” said Ian. ‘As long as it’s wet.” 
And he poured himself out a cupful of rich, tepid stingo. 
“This fellow McIntosh,” he added, sinking back on to the 
sofa, “ must be the biggest ass in Christendom.” 
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“He looks exactly two years old when he’s annoyed,” 
thought Felicity. ‘‘ Poor Ian, it is a shame that he has to 
work so hard.” But aloud she merely said: ‘“ Why, 
darling ?” 

“¢ Some people,” resumed Ian, “ have got so dashed little 
to do that you’d really hardly believe it. What’s it got to 
do with him, I should like to know?” 

“‘ What’s what got to do with which ? ” enquired Felicity. 

“ Socialist Sunday Schools,” was Ian’s utterly mystifying 
answer. ‘“* Look at that,” he added, waving a sheet of paper 
in front of his wife’s eyes, and whisking it away again before 
she could even attempt to read it. ‘“‘ Dashed idiot. He 
wants me to sign a petition.” 

“© Mr. McIntosh does ? ” 

“ Yes,”’ said Ian. And he began to read the document 
aloud, infusing a tone of contemptuous mockery and in- 
verted commas into the wording of it. ‘“* * We, the under- 
signed ratepayers of Greenery Street, wish to register our 
emphatic protest against the use of the buildings for which 
we, aS ratepayers . . .” and so on,” he finished suddenly. 
“ Cansyou' beat it 2)” 

** But what’s it all about ? ” asked Felicity patiently. 

“T’ve told you,” said Ian. ‘* McIntosh has got the wind 
up about Socialist Sunday Schools, and he thinks just because 
he’s got all those boots and hasn’t got anything better to 
do that he can come bothering all his neighbours with this 
blithering petition.” And at this inaccurate presentation 
of Mr. McIntosh’s case an almost cheerful look spread over 
his features for the first time since he had entered the room. 

“Oh, but, Ian,” said Felicity seriously; ‘‘ I’ve heard 
about those schools. ‘They’re awful, you know.” 

“¢ Piffle,” replied Ian. ‘* Who says so ? ” 

“Father told me about them. They teach the children 
the most awful hymns.” 

For a second it had looked as though Ian might say some- 
thing about old Humphrey’s political beliefs which he might 
afterwards regret. He contented himself, however, with 
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“Oh, Ian. You oughtn’t to say that.” 

*“* Well, they do.” 

“They don’t, Ian. And in any case they don’t teach the 
children not to believe in the King.” 

**T don’t see how anyone could do that,” Ian observed. 
** They’ve only got to look at him.” 

“ Well, the Socialists do it,” said Felicity. ‘ And I think 
you ought to sign the petition.” 

“Rot. Why should I take my politics from an ass like 
McIntosh—who can’t even make up his mind whether to 
let hishouse ornot ? I’d muchsooner signa petition against 
people like him.” 

“ But, Ian, he’ll think it so rude if you don’t.” 

“Let him,” said Ian, who was now enjoying himself 
enormously. 

“He'll think you’re a Socialist,” added Felicity, with 
considerable solemnity. 

“Let him,” said Ian again. “* Perhaps I am.” 

“Tan!” There was real horror in this exclamation. 
“Tan, you know you told me But it’s a joke, isn’t it? 
You don’t really believe in—in what the Socialists believe 
im do you ?” 

** What’s that ? ” asked Ian. 

“You’re not toteaseme. You know quite well what it is.” 

pido t; said lan. 

“Then you can’t be one,” said Felicity triumphantly. 
“ So will you please sign Mr. McIntosh’s petition ? ” 

“No,” saidIan. “ I’m hangedifI will. It’s got nothing 
to do with McIntosh, and it’s got nothing to do with me. 
And what’s more, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ Well, I shall sign it, then.” 

“You can’t. You’re not a ratepayer.” 

Felicity slid away from this blind-alley. 

“Then what are you going to tell Mr. McIntosh ? ” she 
asked. 

“Tell him? I shan’t tell him anything.” 

“ But you must. You can’t just send that paper back 


without a word.” 
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“Why not?” 

“ You can’t insult people like that. Ian, what does it 
matter whether you sign it or not? You know it won’t 
make any difference to anyone except Mr. McIntosh.” 

“That,” said Ian, “‘ is exactly my point.” 

““T dare say,” said Felicity; ‘‘ but we’ve got a far nicer 
house than Number Sixteen. You know our bath-room is 
nearly twice as big. You oughtn’t to keep on hating poor 
Mr. McIntosh.” 

“‘T don’t hate him. I merely despise him for being a half- 
witted busybody.” 

“ Well, if that’s all,” said Felicity, ‘‘ why can’t you humour 
him? I do wish you’d sign his rotten paper, lan—to 
please me.” 

Tan shook his head. 

“But I’m always meeting Mrs. McIntosh in the street. 
And she’s got the most angelic little Cairn terrier. Please 
sign it, Ian. It will be so uncomfortable if you don’t.” 

* But that’s not the spirit to sign petitions in, darling. 
You don’t seem to realise that the liberty of the subject is at 
stake.” 

“Ts it? What does that mean?” 

“Tt means ”? said Ian, and then he appeared to change 
his mind. ‘It means,” he substituted, “ that I’ll sign it if 
you’ll come and give me a kiss.” 

Felicity hesitated. 

“‘T don’t want you to do anything you think isn’t right,” 
she pointed out. 

**T won't,” said Ian. 

And so she gave him a kiss, and he signed Mr. McIntosh’s 
petition, and what happened to the Socialist Sunday Schools 
we really don’t know. We hope, however, that you have 
been edified by this example of political argument as it is 
conducted in Greenery Street. We persist in our notion 
that it possesses many advantages over political argument as 
conducted elsewhere. 


Ian showed symptoms of beginning another kind of argu- 
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ment when the news was broken to him that he had got to 
dine out, but he was unable to keep it up when he learnt 
that the evening was to be spent within less than a dozen 
yards of where he was then sitting. 

“Why didn’t you say so?” marked the withdrawal of 
his protest. And then: ‘‘ What are these Lamberts like ?” 

“Oh,” said Felicity, ‘“‘ Mr. Lambert has something to do 
with motors, and Mrs. Lambert is rather pretty, and they’ve 
got two children.” 

“And which of them makes that infernal noise on the 
piano?” 

“Oh,” said Felicity again, “‘ that isn’t any of them. It’s 
Mrs. Lambert’s married sister, when she comes to see them. 
I rather think she’s on the stage, only she never can get a 
part.” 

Tan’s eyes expanded slightly. 

“* How on earth do you know all that ?” he enquired. 

But, as before, Felicity seemed quite unable to explain 
how the information had reached her. It might have been 
through the servants, or it might have been more directly 
from Mrs. Lambert herself, or again it might have been by 
some elaborate process of reasoning and deduction. 

** [ve no idea,” she had to confess. ‘“‘ I just do know it.” 

“You’re a very remarkable woman,” said Ian; which 
shows how little he still knew of a very remarkable sex. 
Felicity rewarded him for this tribute with another kiss, 
and then she returned to her embroidery while her husband 
slowly digested the evening paper. 

“Is there any news ?” she asked him once. 

** No,” said Ian. ‘“* Not a drop.” 

Curious how he always gave this answer, and curious how 
in spite of it he always managed to spend nearly half-an-hour 
in assimilating the Evening Standard. But then men were 
curious ; which shows what a lot Felicity knew of a very 
curious sex. 

At eight o’clock they herded Ajax down the kitchen stairs, 
slammed their own front-door behind them, went past their 
dining-room window and rang the bell at Number Twenty- 
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four. In spite of a close, though apparently careless, 
scrutiny, Felicity could see nothing outstandingly objec- 
tionable about the maid-servant who admitted them. How- 
ever, she had no real expectation of ever getting to the 
bottom of that affair. 

She laid her cloak on the perambulator and Ian put his 
hat and coat on the mail-cart—the two vehicles made the 
passage-hall seem even tinier than their own—and they were 
ushered upstairs to the drawing-room. Just outside the 
door Felicity surreptitiously handed over a small parcel of 
dessert-knives and forks, which were accepted in an equally 
furtive and confidential manner. If Ian noticed anything, 
he made no comment. On the whole it seemed probable 
that the transaction had escaped his attention. 

The Lamberts’ drawing-room was smaller than the 
Fosters’, for the back part had been partitioned off, and the 
half which remained available was filled with dispropor- 
tionately large articles of furniture—including the piano on 
which Mrs. Lambert’s reputed sister was in the habit of 
strumming so unmusically. 

*“* We are rather cramped, aren’t we ? ” said Mrs. Lambert, 
as though reading her visitors’ thoughts. ‘‘ But we’re 
taking care of all this stuff for my mother. Hideous things, 
aren’t they ?” 

A slight feeling of embarrassment caused the visitors to 
laugh in an indistinct and nervous manner. They were 
hideous things, but it hardly seemed their business to join 
in criticism of Mrs. Lambert’s mother’s taste. 

“* Mother and father don’t live together, you see,”’ added 
Mrs. Lambert, in a loud, clear voice. ‘“‘ And so mother is 
generally in Paris.” 

“‘ Oh,” said Felicity politely. 

“* Oh, yes,” added Ian, fingering his tie. 

“T adore them both,” continued Mrs. Lambert. “ But 
they simply can’t stand each other. Funny, isn’t it?” 
And then, as the visitors sought vainly for the right answer 
to this question, their hostess eased the situation by turning to 
her husband. “’lony,” she said, “‘ where are the drinks ? ” 
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Mr. Lambert immediately opened the door of a par- 
ticularly ugly cabinet, and began planting bottles and glasses 
on the top of the piano with a practised rapidity which it 
was difficult not to admire. 

““ Here we are,” he said cheerfully. ‘ Now, then, Mrs. 
Foster, what’s it going to be?” 

“ Oh, nothing really, thank you,” said Felicity. 

“Rubbish,” replied Mr. Lambert genially. ‘“ Must 
have something to give you an appetite. Martini. Gin and 
French. Come on, now!” 

“* No, really not, thank you. I never 

“Well, Pll mix you something, anyhow. You can always 
chuck it away if you don’t like it,” said the hospitable Mr. 
Lambert. “* Foster, I know you'll join me, won’t you?” 
And then, before Ian could comment on this knowledge, 
Mr. Lambert had put his head back into the recesses of the 
ugly cabinet, and his voice came booming out past his 
ears. ‘“‘ Tootles,” it sounded like; ‘“‘ where’s the ice?” 

As nobody answered this inquiry, he emerged from the 
cabinet and repeated it. 

“¢ Where the dickens is the ice ? ” he asked. 

“There isn’t any,” Mrs. Lambert replied this time. 
eats all melted’ 

“ Melted ? ” echoed Mr. Lambert very loudly. ‘ What 
on earth do you mean ?” 

Mrs. Lambert raised her eyebrows. 

“Don’t shout, Tony,” she said. “ You’ll wake the 
children.” 

“« Never mind the children. I want to know why there’s 
no ice.” 

*‘ T’ve told you,” said Mrs. Lambert. 

“‘ T don’t believe you ever got any.” 

‘‘ All right, then. I didn’t. It comes to exactly the 
same thing.” 

“Tt doesn’t! Didn’t you know perfectly well that 

Here Ian succeeded in interrupting. 

“T say,” he said, “ please don’t bother about any ice for 


us. We never seem to get any either.” 
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For a moment it looked as though the exasperated Mr. 
Lambert would direct his fury at his next-door neighbour. 
But his rage seemed suddenly to pass. 

“Oh, well,” he muttered, “I suppose we'll have to do 
without.” 

He began uncorking the bottles, and Felicity’s breathing 
became more normal. 

“You mustn’t mind Tony,” said Mrs. Lambert, who 
showed no sign of minding him herself. “ He’s always a bit 
peevish until he’s fed.” 

“That’s right,” said her husband, pleased apparently at 
this testimonial. ‘‘ Don’t you take any notice of me.” 

So far as the host and hostess went, the storm seemed, 
indeed, to have completely passed. ‘The visitors alone had 
really suffered. 

“* Here you are,” said Mr. Lambert, coming forward with 
a tray of wine-glasses. “‘ A bit warm, but plenty of kick.” 

Felicity, afraid of provoking him again, took the glass 
which he offered her and managed, a little later, to hide it 
behind a photograph-frame on the mantelpiece. Jan— 
after a sip which came near choking him—found sanctuary 
for his on the floor under his chair. Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
emptied their beakers with appreciative relish, and then 
dinner was announced. 

Felicity’s thoughts at dinner : 

*“T wonder if they always have as much to eat and drink 
as this. I should think Mrs. Lambert’s books must be even 
worse than mine... . I don’t think I like Mr. Lambert 
very much. It’s funny, but I think I’d like Mrs. Lambert 
more if only she didn’t seem so fond of him. And yet one 
oughtn’t to want wives not to be fond of their husbands. 
I do hope Ian understands that I haven’t got really intimate 
with them while he’s been at work... . I must try and 
say something about our step-ladder and fish-kettle, if I get 
a chance later on.... What a very loud laugh Mr. 
Lambert has. No, I don’t think I do like him. ... Darl- 
ing Ian, I’m so glad he forgot to have his hair cut. I far 
prefer him when it’s like that.” 
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And at this point darling Ian suddenly leant across the 
table to her. 

“T say, F’licity,” he remarked ; “ have you noticed these 
salt-spoons ? They’re ‘exactly like ours.” 


4 
Three hours later. Scene: Felicity’s Bedroom. 

Felicity: “I can’t help it, Ian. I don’t take to the 
Lamberts any more than you do, but you really were 
most frightfully rude.” 

Ian : “I wasn’t. We'd never have got those things back 
at all, if I hadn’t asked for them. And if she was really 
going to send them round in the morning, why should 
she mind ? ” 

Felicity ; “ But it was the way you said it. I know you’ve 
offended them now.” 

Ian: “ThopeI have. Dash it, F’licity, they’d no business 
to borrow our things without telling you.” 

Felicity : “ But she did tell me about the fruit-knives. 
And you know you laughed yourself at the time— 
about the salt-spoons, I mean. It was only that game 
that upset you.” 

Lan; “ Lambert distinctly said that we wouldn’t play for 
money until he’d taught us the rules. I must say I 
didn’t expect to be dunned for thirty shillings after 
that. However, if you ask me, he was tight.” 

Felicity : “ Oh, Ian, you oughtn’t to say that!” 

Ian: “Well, he was. And I can’t stand people who 
quarrel all the time in front of their guests. It may 
amuse them, but it certainly doesn’t amuse me.” 

Felicity (thoughtfully) : “ Yes, I did think that rather horrid 
of them.” 

Ian; “And the way they both talked about her parents 
made me sick. I’m most certainly not going to ask 
them back here.” 

Felicity ; “Oh, Ian, you must. Just once, I mean. We 
can’t be as rude as all that.” 

Ian; ‘“ We’ve got to be.” 
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Felicity : “ But she was awfully nice about her children, 
Ian. You must admit that.” 

Tan : “Was she? I don’t see what that’s got to do with it.” 

Felicity : “‘ Well, I mean they’ve probably both got lots of 
good points if only we could see them.” 

Ian: “So have heaps of people. But that’s no reason why 
you should make friends with them, if you don’t want 
to. The trouble with you, F'licity, is that you will 
think everyone’s as nice as yourself.” 

Felicity (much interested in this analysis of her character) : 
“Ts it? But I don’t think the Lamberts are very 
nice. I think they’re both got ghastly manners, and 
they’re not my type of person at all; but she did seem 
fond of her children. [lan smiles for the first time since 
his return.| And it’s rather hard on the children to have 
a father like Mr. Lambert. [Jan laughs.] Are you 
laughing at me?” 

dane Y es darling.” 

Felicity : ‘Then you will ask them back? Just once—for 
politeness.” 

Ian: “ Vl think about it—if you’ll promise not to let them 


borrow anything else. It isn’t that I’m mean, but ie 
Felicity : “Oh, I quite understand, darling. I know it’s 
not that.” 


Ian (still intent on justifying himself): “If you’ve got free 
and easy neighbours like that, and you really don’t 
know anything about them, and you don’t much like 
what you do know, you’ve got to draw the line some- 
where. Haven’t you? ” 

Felicity : ‘ Of course you have.” 

Ian; “Well, let’s forget about them. Perhaps I have 
offended them, and in that case they won’t come even 
if we ask them.” 


Felicity (doubtfully) : “ I wonder.” 


[The dialogue passes to other subjects, and Ian finds little 
difficulty in forgetting all about the Lamberts and the 
knives, forks and spoons, and even the thirty shillings which 
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he lost in such unsatisfactory circumstances. But Felicity 
doesn’t find it so easy. For one thing, she knows that she will 
continue to run into Mrs. Lambert in Greenery Street 
many times a week, and for another she has never forgotten 
that her step-ladder and fish-kettle are still languishing next 
door. The prospects of recovering them seem no brighter 
after the episodes of this unfortunate evening, and in one 
way they have become distinctly more remote. For by sup- 
pressing all reference to them during the recent discussion, 
she has missed her opportunity of enlisting Ian’s support, 
and her conscience declines to inform her whether she was 
right to miss it or not. 

So she stays awake after her husband has fallen asleep, 
and presently a third problem comes totrouble her. Hither- 
to she has regarded it as axiomatic that humanity is divided 
into the good and the bad, and that young married women 
who love their husbands and provide them with children 
(whom they also love) fall automatically into the former class. 
Mrs. Lambert, however, has unsettled her. Certain faults 
of taste and morality bring her—no, certainly not into the 
second class, but uncomfortably near the border-line. Can 
it be true, then, that one is no more secure from weaknesses 
and temptations after marriage than before? An ominous 
question, which is not really answered by any comparison 
between Mr. Lambert and Ian, or other attempts to shift 
the responsibility on to the husbands. 

If it is true, then life is a great deal more complicated 
than she had thought. She suddenly remembers her own 
great weakness—her inability to keep proper accounts. It 
would be terrible if, through sheer ignorance of the pitfalls 
around her, she were to pass on from this to Lambertian 
dishonesty, or were to find herself sneering at her father and 
mother. 

“Is one changing all the time, then ? ” she asks. “Am J 
changing—without knowing it?” 

Finally she reaches the odd decision that she will say 
her prayers a second time. It will have to be under the 
bedclothes—a form of devotion which, as one learns in the 
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nursery, is admittedly disliked on high—but the alternative 
is the risk of waking Ian up. She repeats the whole appeal 
with a concentration which must go a long way towards 
excusing her attitude; and when she comes to the new 
part—the part about Ian—she makes an important addition. 
‘¢ Whatever happens,” she says, “‘ please make us fonder and 
fonder of each other—for ever and ever.” 

Does that sound mistrustful? It isn’t really; but one 
should never make the mistake of asking for less than one 
hopes, and means, to get.] 
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It was in August, also, that they dined with Bruce 
Lennox—a sumptuous evening which began shortly after 
seven, when a hired car came to pick them up, and ended 
about half-past one the next morning, when they were 
deposited f.0.b. their own doorstep. We haven’t had much 
space for descriptions of people in this record so far; we 
have rather had to take them as they came; but we must 
try and squeeze in a paragraph for Mr. and Mrs. Foster’s 
brother-in-law—if only because he was so shy that we 
should never get to know him if we waited for him to make 
the first move. 

Felicity explained him to her husband like this. ‘* Bruce 
is so afraid of hurting other people’s feelings,” she said, 
“that if you gave him furniture-polish by mistake for 
salad-dressing, he’d eat it sooner than tell you.” ‘‘ Bruce,” 
she also stated, “is the ugliest man in England, but he’s 
got the nicest face I know.” “If I heard that Bruce had 
lost his temper,” she added on another occasion, “‘ I should 
know that the world was coming to an end.” “ Bruce 
isn’t afraid of me,” she further expounded, “‘ but he’d be 
terrified, if he hadn’t known me when I was in the school- 
room.” 

** Would he ? ” Ian had asked. 

“Yes,” Felicity had asserted. ‘‘ He’d be petrified !” 

All the same, Bruce Lennox possessed positive as well as 
negative qualities. Despite his alleged cowardice where 
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women were concerned, he had not wasted much time— 
ten years ago—in carrying off Daphne; nor could one 
imagine Daphne yielding to anything half-hearted in the 
way of persuasion. In the business world also—as the 
rumour had reached Jan—Mr. Lennox’s firm was not unduly 
sensitive about hurting other firms’ feelings. Not that 
Bruce had made himself a rich man purely by methods of 
brutality. Far from it. But he had known what he had 
wanted, and he had gone out after it, and he had got it; 
and if other persons had desired the same objects then they 
had generally had to be satisfied with something else. 

Now he was forty-one, and paid super-tax as well as 
Daphne’s dress-bills, and if he had chosen to retire he could 
have done so to-morrow. His money would have gone on 
working for him as long as he chose to live—or at any rate 
until it vanished in a Capital Levy. But it never entered 
his head to retire, not even in his dreams. How should such 
a possibility occur to him, when he never found time even 
to take a week’s holiday? Vaguely in front of him he 
looked forward to a period—ideal and misty—when he 
should be level with instead of panting behind his plans and 
commitments and responsibilities; and if ever this period 
had arrived, it is conceivable that he might have celebrated 
it by chucking the whole lot overboard. Meanwhile, like 
other members of his species, the more he worked the more 
work he created for himself. He would bitterly have 
resented any suggestion that he and his ceaseless labours 
on the business treadmill could form a subject for pity 
among either gods or men. He thought so little about him- 
self that he believed he was perfectly happy. If he had a 
fault, it was that he could never bring himself to throw away 
his old pipes. 

Daphne and he had never had any children, but no one 
had ever discovered whether they minded this or not. Even 
the kind of people who might have asked them—and it is a 
strange fact that such people do exist—were stopped by 
Bruce’s shyness and by what they described as Daphne’s 
queerness. “‘ When she looks at you like that,” they said, 
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‘you always wonder what she’s thinking.” An attractive, 
mysterious look it was, made up of a trick of tilting her head 
in conjunction with the unusual setting of her large eyes. 
You hoped she wasn’t laughing at you; you hoped she 
wasn’t reading your thoughts; but on neither of these 
points could you ever feel quite sure. 

It was Felicity’s private opinion—which she had never 
breathed to a soul—that her sister rather traded on what 
was, after all, little more than a physical peculiarity. But 
even in Felicity’s case this opinion was liable to modifica- 
tion. Forthe nine times when Daphne’s look had obviously 
meant nothing at all, there would always be a tenth when 
one knew that it meant a great deal more than one could 
possibly understand. This upset one’s calculations, and 
made one begin all over again—exactly as with Daphne’s 
laziness, which was a by-word in her family, and yet was 
punctuated by such extravagant fits of energy that it 
seemed ridiculous sometimes ever to have called her lazy 
at all. 

We oughtn’t to be surprised that in our efforts to describe 
Bruce Lennox we have drifted away into a description of 
his wife. We are very far from being the only people to 
whom this has happened. 

Bruce issued his invitation on the morning of the day 
on which it was to take effect, and by means of the 
telephone. 

“This is Bruce,” he said, oblivious of the fact that his 
sister-in-law had immediately greeted him by name. And 
then: “I say, Felicity, I’ve only just heard that you were 
still in London.” 

“That pig, Daphne! Do you mean to say she never 
told you?” 

“No. I heard from your mother. I say, will you both 
dine with me to-night ? ” 

“Oh, Bruce! We'd simply love to.” 

““ We might go to a play, or something.” 

“That would be perfect,” said Felicity. 

“* Something cheerful, I mean.” 
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“That’s right,” said Felicity. “As long as it isn’t 
Shakespeare.” 

“Oh, rather not. And if there’s anywhere amusing that 
you'd like to go afterwards, we might—well, perhaps you’ll 
leave it to me.” 

“ Bruce, you’re an angel. I’m pining for extravagance.” 

“All right,” said Bruce. ‘ You shall have it. And I 
say: 9? 

“ce Yes ? > 

‘1m afraid Daphne took the car abroad with her, but 
T’ll send something for you. Roundabout seven. Will that 
beallright ? I thought we might go to Claridge’s, orsome- 
where.” 

“Oh, Bruce! ” said Felicity. 

** You won’t mind if I don’t ask anyone else ? ” 

“* Of course not.” 

** Well, that’s about all, then,” said Bruce. ‘ Unless you 
can think of anything else.” 

*¢ What else could there possibly be? Bruce, you’re the 
nicest man I know.” 

Far away in his office Mr. Lennox broke the tip of the 
pencil with which he had been prodding at his blotting- 

ad. 

“Well, that’s about all,” he repeated. “Are you all 
right ? ” 

Felicity recognised his usual difficulty in bringing any 
telephone conversation to an end—she didn’t know, of 
course, about the business ones—and tried to help 
him. 

“We'll be ready by seven,” she said. ‘ Thank you most 
frightfully.” 

“ How’s Ian?” asked Bruce. “ Getting on all right ?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

* Still like your house ? ” 

“* More than ever.” 

“Well,” said Bruce for the third time, “I should think 
that’s about all. Unless—er 4 

“‘ Good-bye,” said Felicity mercifully. 
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“‘ Good-bye,” said Bruce gratefully. ‘‘ Er—yes, I think 
that’s everything.” 
And as Felicity hung up her receiver, it was. 


“ How funny of you to say that,” said Felicity, in the 
hired car, on the way to the restaurant. “I thought you 
liked Daphne.” 

“T do,” answered Ian quickly. ‘I like her enormously. 
And next to you, I think she’s the best-looking person I 
know. I only meant ie 

“What did you mean?” 

“Well, that time we dined with them—just after we got 
back, I mean—TI felt in a way # 

““Come on, Ian. Make an effort!” 

“‘ Well, I felt somehow that one could get to know him 
much better if she wasn’t there. That was all I meant.” 

“ They’re a funny sort of couple, I suppose,” said Felicity 
thoughtfully. “But,” she added, “it’s been a great 
success.” 

“‘ Oh, rather,” said Ian heartily. 

“* Mummie once told me a funny thing,” went on Felicity, 
who seemed to be suffering from a shortage of adjectives 
this evening. ‘She said that she was so nervous that it 
wasn't going to be a success—just before Daphne was 
married, [ mean—that she never slept for a whole week.” 

“* But why was she so nervous?” 

“She says she never knows what Daphne is really think- 
ing; but the funny thing is that she always says Daphne’s 
exactly like father—and she always knows everything he’s 
thinking. It just shows you,” she concluded, with some 
obscurity. 

They drove a little way in silence. And then: 

“IT say,” said Ian suddenly, “‘ I hope your mother didn’t 
keep awake over us.” 

Felicity laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “That was quite different. And, 
besides, mothers never worry nearly so much over their 
second children. You'll always find that.” 
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Tan pigeon-holed this information—delivered with such 
careless certainty—in the section of his mind which was 
invisibly labelled “ Felicity’s philosophy.” He was always 
turning over the contents of this compartment, smiling at 
them, piecing them together and separating them again. 
Sometimes they made him feel that he was really learning a 
lot about life ; at other times that he was learning alot about 
Felicity ; oftener still that the whole collection represented 
just so much childishness and general inaccuracy. But when 
he had finished, he was always careful to put everything back. 
He had no intention of losing any of it. 

So they arrived at the restaurant, and there was Bruce 
with his tie more inefficiently tied than ever, and with a 
bunch of flowers for Felicity. 

**T hope they’re all right ? ” he asked anxiously. ‘‘ Hullo, 
Tan,” he added, before his sister-in-law could begin thanking 
him. ‘“ Well—let’s come along.” 

Tan had had some idea of shaking hands, but as Bruce had 
now turned his back he was forced to give it up. They all 
trailed through the lounge, were picked up by a pilot-waiter 
and led to their table. 

“It’s awfully good of you both to have come,” said Bruce. 
“Tt’s——— What? No, I ordered the dinner on the 
telephone. Didn’t Oh, thanks. What wasI saying? 
I hope—— Oh, yes. No, I ordered the wine, too. At 
least—just a minute—Felicity, do you still prefer 
orangeade ? ” 

“ce May I ? 29 

“Of course. Waiter, let’s have some orangeade, too. 
That’s everything, I think. At least Oh, well, it will 
do when he comes back. I say, how’s Ajax?” 

** Blooming—bless his heart,” said Felicity. 

“‘ Andthe house ? Oh, I asked you that on the telephone, 
didn’t 1? How’s——” verte 

‘“‘How’s Daphne?” interrupted Felicity. “ Enjoying 
herself ? ” 

“Oh, yes, thanks. I’ve got a postcard from her some- 
where.” He began feeling in his pockets. “I must have 
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left it in my other clothes; but she said Oh, hullo ; 
here are the tickets. Hippodrome. Is that all right ? ” 

This was Bruce in his first stage—firing off all the ques- 
tions which he had been thinking out in the hall; deter- 
mined to get through the list before he forgot them, but 
owing to the effort which this involved paying no attention 
whatever to the answers. The second stage was always a 
blank silence, filled with regrets for the way in which he had 
squandered his material. ‘The final stage would be the real 
Bruce, his nervousness overcome and his genuine sympathy 
and interest having a chance to display themselves at last. 
But it was always a toss-up whether one got as far as the 
final stage at all. ‘There was always the risk that he might 
go back to the first. 

To-night, however, all went well. Felicity bridged over 
the dangerous second stage with a lively series of personal 
remarks on their immediate neighbours—half the fun, in 
her view, of dining in public; and by the time she had 
finished, the real Bruce was ready to begin. There were no 
silences after this, and they were twenty minutes late for 
their revue. 

“* Now we’ll have some supper,” said Bruce, after it was 
over. And off they went to the Serene, where they assisted 
to brighten London by catching interrupted glimpses of 
American dancers, a Hungarian juggler and a Polish diseuse. 
They were also presented with elaborate paper hats, the 
product of a sweated industry in Paris. In addition to this 
Mr. Lennox’s guests essayed one or two dances on the rather 
inadequate floor, and Felicity’s personal remarks became 
livelier than ever. They all agreed that it was quite im- 
possible to imagine where the other entertainment-seekers 
could have come from—a problem which in truth seems 
quite insoluble. However, as they had come and to the 
number of several hundred, it was not a problem which was 
likely to trouble the management of the Serene Hotel. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said Bruce, as they emerged into the 
street, “ [’ll drop you first. J rather like a bit of a drive.” 

His transparent intention was to prevent either of his 
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guests offering the hired chauffeur a tip, but despite its 
transparency there was no shifting him. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “ Jump in. There’s really 
no difference in the distance.” 

And so they went back to Greenery Street. 


Dialogue on the pavement, outside Number Twenty- 

three: 

Felicity : “I’ve adored my evening, Bruce. You don’t 
know what fun it’s all been.” 

Ian: “Thanks most awfully for everything. It’s been 
most awfully kind of you.” 

Bruce: “Well, you'll come and play golf with me on 
Sunday week, then?” 

Ian; ‘Yes, rather. It’s most awfully good of you. 

Bruce (to Felicity): “ And if you change your mind about 
coming, too < 

Felicity : “Oh, but I shan’t.” 

Bruce: “ You'll only get a cold lunch, you know.” 

Felicity (with reminiscent gloating): “Don’t talk to me 
about food! I can’t bear it.” 

Bruce: “‘ Well, good night, you two. I must go to bed.” 

Felicity (with passtonate gratitude which startles and 
bewilders the hired chauffeur): ‘‘ Good-night, Bruce, 
you angel. Thank you ten thousand, million, billion 
times ! ” 

lan: “Good night. Thank you most awfully.” 

Bruce (climbing back into the car): “ Rot. Nothing. Abso- 
lute rubbish.” [Exeunt Omnes. 
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Epilogue in Feltctty’s Bedroom. 
Ian: “‘I must say, darling, I should hate it if you went 
off abroad like that with a lot of people, and I had to 


stay behind by myself. ” 
Felicity : “ Perhaps it’s different when you’ve been married 


ten years.” 
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Lan (after thinking this over) : “1d rather it wasn’t.” 

Felicity : “Well, perhaps it isn’t. But, Ian, you must 
never forget that if it hadn’t been for Daphne, we 
should probably still have been only engaged. And in 
that case I should have gone mad by now.” 

Ian: “ Would you?” 

Felicity (with conviction) : “ Of course I should.” 


[This evidence of her mental instability fills them both 


with the utmost satisfaction, and they embrace with extreme 
fervour. | 
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ANY authorities hold that if you want to see 
M zer Street at its best and to find its charac- 

teristics most openly displayed, you should visit it 
in the month of September. The leaves are still on the 
Paradise Square trees then, and the early autumn mists 
which come floating through them from the river not only 
soften and beautify what is, after all and in itself, a very 
ordinary little street, but also seem to typify those other 
mists of the imagination through which the inhabitants still 
see their own lives and homes. Mr. Allbutt and his rivals 
are always particularly busy in September, as also are the 
pantechnicon vans, for of all months in the year it is the one 
when the perpetual change of tenancies is at its height. 
Older and wiser people may wait for the spring before they 
decorate the outsides of their houses, knowing that at least 
this will give them a run for their money before the winter 
fogs come to blacken the new paint. But Greenery Street 
never thinks of this. New paint is for it the symbol of the 
new adventure on which it has embarked, and as each Sep- 
tember comes round, the long ladders are coaxed into 
position against the stucco cornices, and the musical sounds 
from Mr. Allbutt’s workmen enliven the colder, glittering 
mornings. 

It is the return of the children and their perambulators 
from the grandparents, and the alarming growth of the 
former after six weeks in the country, which sends the 
harassed fathers off to Messrs. Gibbons and Duke. They 
had thought to get through another winter—if only illness 
were spared them—without taking this desperate step ; but 
the shrinking process which is unceasingly at work seems to 
have increased its speed during those six weeks. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the night nursery, where the corner 
which had so easily held a cot absolutely refuses to hold a 
crib. And so Messrs. Gibbons and Duke’s telephone is kept 
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busy, and the waiting-list moves steadily up. “* We assure 
you,” they are informing anyone who hesitates, “ that those 
Greenery Street houses are the most sought-after houses 
on our books.” The young couples who—less fortunate 
than the Fosters—have been subsisting in furnished flats 
since they were united in June, hurriedly sell out their 
capital, pledge their life insurances, and borrow from 
anyone who can be induced to lend to them, so only that 
they may secure a Greenery Street house for their own. 
Once again the air is full of voices, saying: ‘“‘ What 
a dear little garden that would make, if only we could 
have it paved.” 

September in Greenery Street is the true beginning of the 
year, the time when good resolutions are taken, and new 
accounts are opened with Andrew Brown. In September, 
also, the Cosmopolitan Stores send out that very polite 
young man with the free samples of eggs and cheese, whose 
cunning tongue convinces his innocent victims that the 
Cosmopolitan exists but to help them through their diffi- 
culties, and that its shareholders are philanthropists to a 
man. Now shall you meet, whenever you go abroad, gas- 
men with bits of pipe, electricians with bits of wire, car- 
penters with bits of wood, and plumbers with nothing at all. 
Now does the other polite young man from the telephone 
exchange persuade the new arrivals to tell him how entirely 
satisfied they are with the service—before they have had 
the chance to discover that they are not. Now, too, does 
the licensed messenger, with headquarters outside the 
Blue Posts, appear with his offer to clean the windows, 
and exhibit as evidence of his skill his discharge papers 
from the Royal Marines—at least that’s what he says they 
are, only it is so obvious that they would drop to pieces if 
you examined them, that you prefer to take his statement 
on trust. 

In short, life in this month of September is, generally 
speaking, keyed up to a fresh start. Holidays are over, 
families are reunited, and the order once again is “ Full 
Speed Ahead.” Caught in the doldrums of August we may 
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have regretted the departing summer, have sighed over the 
vanished strawberries and all that they signified. Now, 
however, we look forward almost eagerly to winter’sapproach. 
We forget the fogs, the slush, the sore throats and the price 
of coal, we think only of long evenings by lamplight, of the 
books which we are really going to read this time, of the 
bright shop windows and the keen edge of the early 
frosts. 

Meanwhile, even here in Greenery Street, there is a tonic 
scent in the air which well accords with our prevailing mood. 
The exciting possibilities of the whole affair in which we are 
involved rush with fresh intoxication to our heads. How 
little did we think this time last year The thought is 
interrupted beforeitiscompleted. Its corollary almost takes 
away our breath. 

What fresh wonders will we not have discovered by the 
time that September is here again ? 
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Grandmamma was still at the seaside, Mrs. Hamilton was 
still at the cottage, old Humphrey had wandered off to 
Scotland to join his friend, Mason, to shoot sundry wild- 
fowl and to complain about the weather. Daphne had 
moved on, or was moving on, to Italy. All these migrants, 
however, were understood to be on the point of winging 
their way homeward. In a fortnight or so the financial 
and dietetic strain of incessant lunches at Greenery Street 
would almost certainly be relieved, and meanwhile—as she 
could scarcely forbear to point out—Felicity was still solvent. 

“You must admit,” she said, “‘ that I’ve been rather good 
about money since we had that awful scene.” 

Having been present at the scene in question, we may be 
a little surprised to find it characterised in this way. But 
Felicity’s adjectives have never been remarkable for their 
restraint. 

“Do you think you’ll pull through, then?” asks Ian, 
looking up from his newspaper. 
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“T shall, as long as father doesn’t keep me waiting.” 

Ian crossed his legs and turned over the page. 

“‘ Of course,” Felicity continued, “there are still one or 
two bills for the house—I mean, apart from Allbutt’s—but 
I expect you can help me with them when your October 
money comes in.” 

“What?” said Ian, but with so little interest that 
Felicity continued to think aloud. 

“Tf only we could get really straight,” she said, “I should 
like to make your room a bit nicer. Not that I want you 
to go and sit there, but I always feel Ian, what are 
you reading? I do wish you’d listen to me.” 

SA Wihigty 222? 

‘Oh, do put that paper away. I know there’s nothing 
init. What are you laughing at ?” 

Ian dropped the newspaper on to his knees. 

**T oughn’t really to laugh, I suppose,” he said. “ But I 
was reading about a railway accident, and i 

Where? ” 

“Oh, abroad somewhere. Nothing to get excited 
about.” 

But in spite of this broad-minded advice, Felicity gave a 
sudden gasp. 

“Tan,” she began, “* you don’t think that Daphne fe 

“No, no. Ofcourse not. It was in the Tyrol—nowhere 
near where she is.” 

Felicity’s anxiety subsided. 

“Oh,” she said. And then: ‘ But why should it make 
you laugh?” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t so very funny.” 

** But what was it ? ” 

Ian seemed to realise that he had better go through 
with it. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ it’s only the names they’ve given to the 
English passengers who were killed. You would think they’d 
take a little more trouble, but it’s always the same. Look 
at that.” He leant forward and pointed to the paragraph 
which had aroused his inconsiderate mirth. 
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“ The following victims,” it read, “are believed to have 
been British travellers: Miss Gremel, Mr. Ebhbun and Colonel 
ee: The last name does not appear in the British Army 

g582" 

“T should think not,” was Ian’s comment, and he 
laughed again. 

But Felicity didn’t think it at all funny. 

“Of course it’s stupid of them to have muddled up the 
names,” she said. ‘ But I expect they did their best, and 
in any case I don’t think you ought to laugh when a lot of 
people are squashed to death.” 

Ian tried to defend himself. 

“That wasn’t why I was amused,” he said. 

** But just think of those poor people’s relations ! ” 

“TI won’t,” said Ian—whose only excuse was that he 
had missed his tea. ‘Why should I begin worrying 
myself about them? I dare say they hadn’t got any 
relations. I dare say they all thoroughly deserved to be 
squashed.” 

“ec Tan ! 9 

He hadn’t really meant that, of course, and he hastened to 
withdraw. 

** All the same,” he added, in a final attempt at self- 
justification, “‘ there are probably worse ways of dying than 
being squashed quite suddenly in a railway accident. You 
wouldn’t have much time to get in a funk.” 

Felicity didn’t answer. 

“Would you ? ” said Ian. 

Felicity wriggled in her chair. 

“ Tan,” she began suddenly, “ I wish you wouldn’t—_ I 
mean, don’t you think ss 

“Don’t I think what ? ” 

She wriggled again. ‘I wish I could ever talk seriously to 
you,” she said. 

“Seriously ?”” The newspaper was on the floor now. 
“¢ What do you mean, darling? Of course you can.” 

“‘ Not about—about ze 

“ About what ?” 
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“About people being dead, I mean. Oh, Ian, some- 
times it seems terribly important that one should talk about 
it, and yet—well, there isn’t really anything to say. Is 
there f ” 

“ Not much,” Ian agreed. “It’s either one thing or the 
other, I mean.” 

“Then,” demanded Felicity, “why don’t we know 
which ? ” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Ian. “I didn’t arrange it all.” 

“‘' There you are. You won’t be serious, you see.” 

“ But I am serious. I swear I am. Only it’s no good 
getting morbid about it.” 

“* What I want to know is, what about savages and idiots 
and tiny babies and that monkey we saw that put itself to 
bed ? What happens to them? What happens to people 
who go silly when they’re about ninety-five ? ” 

““T haven’t the faintest idea,” said Ian. 

“« What happens to animals ? ” 

** Oh, they’re all right,” said Ian, “‘ obviously.” 

“Well, what about insects ? ” 

“Um,” saidlan. ‘‘ I’m dashed if I know. If it comes to 
that, what about flowers?” Feeling that he was getting 
sentimental, he hastily added: “‘ Or oysters ? ” 

But Felicity had thought of something else. 

“* What about animals that are extinct ?”’ she said. ‘It’s 
all frightfully puzzling.” 

“*T wouldn’t let it worry you too much, you know,” said 
Tans Ll expectir’sjall right 

“Ts it? Do you ever wake up in the night and feel 
terrified out of your wits?” 

ce Yes.”’ 


“So do I. It’s the most awful feeling I know. What 
ought one to do about it ? ” 

““T don’t know,” said Ian. ‘“ Perhaps if you told me at 
the time Pa 

“Oh, but I couldn’t. That’s the worst part about it. 


One can’t do anything at the time except shiver with 
horror.” 
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“ After all,” said Ian, “ quite a lot of people have had to 
go through it.” 

“Go through what? Oh, I see what you mean. Ye-es, 
but—well, other people don’t seem as real as oneself. Do 
they?” 

** You do,” said Jan. 

And as this was getting a great deal too near the point 
which they had both so carefully avoided—though it was 
the implicit basis of the whole, highly intellectual debate— 
they let the subject drop, and turned to other and less 
mysterious matters. For whatever the secret causes which 
had led them from the report of a continental railway acci- 
dent to this avenue of psychical research, and however 
anxious they might be to obtain enlightenment and 
consolation from the exchanges of experience and beliefs, 
nothing would induce them to put the real reason for it 
all into words. However often they might approach it, 
they would always turn aside at the last moment—as they 
had turned aside now; they would always reach the stage 
where it had to be left. 

Other people might be separated, but in their own case 
this was a possibility which they must definitely refuse to 
discuss. 
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Having heard Greenery Street on politics and what, for 
want of a better word, we may call religion, how would 
it be if we put it through its paces on the subject of 
literature ? 

If we examine the bookshelves at Number Twenty-three— 
and the task cannot possibly take us long—we shall realise 
that in the matter of permanent acquisitions, both parties 
came to a standstill some time ago. Felicity’s contribution 
to the family library occupies a little hanging bookcase in 
her bedroom, and runs to about twenty-four volumes, which 
may be catalogued as follows : rw 

Imprimis. A copy of the Bible, in a soft leather binding 
which is about half an inch too large all round. (Cf. picture 
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frames with overlapping corners, which are particularly associ- 
ated with devotional subjects. Perhaps there is a reason 
for this, but we haven’t got time to search for it now.) If 
you open this Bible at all carelessly, half the coloured illustra- 
tions drop out, followed by a shower of snapshots and the 
desiccated remains of a flower which the owner wore at her 
sister’s wedding. ‘The owner’s name appears seven times 
inside the front cover, once in her mother’s handwriting and 
six times in her own—the latter autographs being remark- 
able for their size, inaccuracy and irregularity. Felicity 
has had this Bible since she was eight. 

Item. Shakespeare’s plays in three volumes—one slightly 
damaged by water, the result of the owner’s attempt to 
read Romeo and Fuliet while having a bath. Damage 
occurred when owner was fifteen. 

Item. The Red, Blue, Pink, Green and Yellow Fairy 
Books. Allin fair condition, except the Blue, which Daphne 
said was hers and is consequently somewhat battle-scarred. 
After the passage of many years Felicity has developed a 
sneaking suspicion that Daphne may have been right—but 
the book remains where it is. 

Item. Tartarin de Tarascon (with illustrations). The 
only prize which the owner ever won at Miss Gillingham’s 
class. Autographed by Miss Edith Gillingham, under the 
class motto, Laborare est orare. Owner doesn’t know what 
this means, and hasn’t yet read the book. 

Item. Cheap edition of Ihe Three Musketeers. Still 
cheaper edition of Twenty Years After. Bought with present 
owner’s pocket-money, and read almost to pieces. 

Item. An exquisitely-bound volume with a gilt lock. 
Owner was given this by her grandmother, and intended to 
keep a diary in it. May have actually begun it, but lost 
the key about seven years ago and so cannot be sure. A very 
choice specimen. 

Item. ‘Three works by Mrs. L. 'T. Meade. Owner is 
rather ashamed of these now, but doesn’t quite like to throw 
them away. 

Item. Ghosts of my Friends. Not strictly a work of 
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literature, as it consists of the signatures of anyone who 
could be persuaded to contribute, smudged by folding the 
page before the ink was dry. General results rather dis- 
appointing, and not nearly so good as the printed example 
on the cover. 

Item. Odd volume of Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 
(Vol. II.). Owner hasn’t the faintest idea how this came 
into her possession, and would be delighted to return it to 
any claimant who turned up. Has had it so long now, 
though, that she looks like keeping it for life. Hasn’t read 
it, and doesn’t intend to try. 

Item. The Oxford Book of English Verse. Present from 
a young man who once told the present owner that she 
reminded him of Monna Lisa. Owner unable to trace the 
resemblance herself, but quite saw that comparison was 
well-meant. Young man subsequently went to Canada 
and married a widow with three children. Present owner 
rather wishes he hadn’t written his name on the half- 
title-page. 

Item. 'Tauchnitz edition (in two volumes) of The Old 
Wives Tale. Souvenir of visit to the Riviera paid by old 
Humphrey after an attack of influenza, smuggled by him 
through the British customs and presented in a fit of 
generosity to his younger daughter. Present owner 
has read this, and means to read it again—‘‘ when she 
has time.” 

Item. Felicity’s stamp collection. Book acquired from 
Uncle Percival (since deceased) when present owner was 
nine. Contains six Soudanese stamps—the gift of the 
present owner’s sister, who bought them in Brighton— 
several of the commoner British issues, and a purple monarch 
with a beard who has not yet been identified. Present 
owner means to sell this collection one day, but is waiting 
for the market to harden. Expects it will fetch a good 
deal. 

Item. A new, popular novel, presented by Ian last 
February. Inscription inside cover, “‘ With love, from Ian.” 


Would fetch fourpence in the Charing Cross Road, but 
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present owner has no intention of parting with it. Ian says 
he once met the author. 

And that’s the lot—unless we count the book about 
Married Life which is hidden away at the back. Felicity 
has read this, too, but she couldn’t find anything in it she 
didn’t know. The same remarks apply to Ian, Gertrude and 
the Murderess. If there were any way of getting rid of such 
a book, it would most certainly be got rid of. 

So much for Felicity’s library. Ian’s is kept in the dining- 
room—because there were some shelves there which the 
last tenants left behind. It consists of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, an almost complete Stevenson, a collected 
Browning (a wedding-present, which is so well bound that 
it won’t open), and a fairly large bag of Everyman, the 
World’s Classics and mixed fiction. O. Henry and P. G. 
Wodehouse are well represented. There is also a copy of 
the Statuta et Decreta of the University of Oxford. 

But for real reading matter the Fosters don’t rely on 
either of these interesting collections. ‘They turn instead— 
or, rather, Felicity turns, for this is necessarily her province— 
to the circulating library at Andrew Brown’s. ‘Twice, 
sometimes three times a week she sets out with a bundle 
of books under her arm, goes up in one of Andrew Brown’s 
lifts, presents herself at the desk which is labelled “‘ FAB to 
KYT,” and smiles at the young lady who sits behind it. 
In Felicity’s case the young lady always returns this smile, 
and the following dialogue then takes place : 


Felicity : “‘ I’ve brought two books back, and here’s my new 
list.’ Have you got the first volume of Indiscreet 
Reminiscences yet 2?” 

Attendant: “Vm afraid they’re all out still. But can I 
give you the second?” 

Felicity : “No, thank you. We've had that. Oh—I say— 
have you got Spate? No? Well, have you got That 
The Swine Did Eat? Oh, aren’t you taking it? I 
see.’ Well, have you got The Gutter? Oh, but I’m 
sure it’s published. I saw a long review of it in—— 
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Oh, yes; perhaps it was an advertisement. Well, have 
you got The Braxingteld Mystery? My husband is 
always asking for it. Oh; I see. Well, have you got 
anything on my list? And nothing on the old list 
either? Well, what save you got, then?” 
[The Attendant, who has been waiting for this 
moment, dives under the desk and fetches up about 
half-a-dozen novels, which she offers for Felicity’s 
inspection. | 
Attendant: ‘‘ Here are some of the latest, Mrs. Foster.” 
[Felicity looks at the backs of these works, and fails to 
recognise either their titles or their authors. ] 
Felicity (politely, but disparagingly) : “1 don’t think I 
Attendant (briskly) : “ Prendergast’s Property—that’s a very 
pretty story.” 

Felicity (doubtfully): “Oh. ... I never seem to like 
books where the people are called ‘ Prendergast.’ ” 
Attendant: ‘Well, what about The Transept? It’s going 

very well, you know.” 
Felicity (suspiciously) ; “Is it religious ? ” 
Attendant (surprisingly) : “Oh, no. It’s about Rhodesia.” 
Felicity (with conviction) : “I always hate that.” 
[By this time, however, a small queue has formed 
behind her, which has the effect of weakening her 
critical judgment. The attendant realises this, 
and goes quickly ahead. ] 
Attendant: “TI think you’d like this, Mrs. Foster. Jllu- 
mination.” 
[Felicity picks up Illumination and opens it. 
Nice short paragraphs, anyhow; and quite large 
print. | 
Felicity: “All right. That'll do for one. [The queue 
shows fresh signs of impatience.]  ‘ And—oh, very 
well. Dll take Lhe Transept for the other. Perhaps 
my husband will like it.” 
Attendant (more briskly than ever): ‘“ Oh, he’s sure to, Mrs, 
Koster.’ 
J I21I 
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Felicity : “ Well, thank you very much. Good morning.” 
[Exit. 


This is how the library books are chosen. Would you 
like to hear how the library books are read ? 

Except in the case of The Braxingfield Mystery and other 
examples of its class, Ian insists on sending his wife ahead as a 
kind of pioneer. ‘‘ Will I like this?” he asks. “‘ What’s it 
all about?” Felicity defeats the author’s intentions by 
providing a brief synopsis. ‘‘ Are you certain it’s got a 
happy ending ? ” is the next question. 

** Well, I haven’t quite finished it, darling. But this kind 
of book always has a happy ending.” 

Ian takes it up, and opens it at about page thirty-five. 

*“‘ Hullo,” he says accusingly. ‘There’s an Irishman 
here. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Ts there? Oh, but he only comes in for one chapter. 
He isn’t at all important.” 

Ian is mollified, and turns over a hundred pages or 
sO. 
“Um,” he says. ‘Is Doreen the heroine ? ” 

“No. That’s the other girl I told you about.” 

Tan registers relief. 

*“*T can’t stand the name ‘ Doreen,’ ” he says. He turns 
back about fifty pages, and a fresh prejudice is immediately 
outraged. ‘‘ Look here,” he protests, “ the blighter’s gone 
beer something ‘dainty.’ I can’t possibly read this 
book,” 

“Oh, but, Ian, you must try, It’s really quite a good 
story, if only you’d begin at the proper place.” 

Ian becomes magnanimous. 

“Well, Pll have a shot at it,” he says. ‘ After all, it’s 
no good wasting the subscription.” 

How he contrives to get through it at all after all these 
preliminaries, it is impossible to imagine. But he does. 
He remains absorbed in it for two long evenings, at the end 
of which he informs Felicity that it is the biggest piffle he’s 
ever struck. 
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" “Do try and get me The Braxingfield Mystery,” he 
egs. 

And so the pursuit of literature in Greenery Street 
goes on. 


4 


Half-past six, and still Ian hadn’t come home. Felicity 
generally managed to get through the day now without 
ringing him up at his office, but this didn’t prevent the 
rising tide of excitement from sweeping over her every 
evening as the hour of his return approached. The move- 
ment on the Greenery Street balconies is almost continuous 
in the late afternoon, as wife after wife emerges from the 
French windows to gaze expectantly up the street. And 
as the hard-working husbands turn out of the main road, 
you see them waving their evening newspapers at the 
distant figures which are awaiting them. The distant figures 
wave their handkerchiefs in return, and during the 
summer months, at any rate, the introductory exchange 
of adventures begins long before the husbands have fished 
out their latchkeys. Sometimes they stand talking and 
laughing up at the little balconies for so long that they 
have to be reminded to come in—and this is one of 
the many reasons why the inhabitants of Greenery Street 
know such a tremendous lot about each other’s private 
affairs. 

“* J wonder,” thought Felicity, “ if it had anything to do 
with that telephone call from Mr. Hepburn’s office. Only 
when I told the man where Ian was, he didn’t seem to 
listen.” 

She went out on to the balcony again, looked up the street, 
and returned once more to the sofa. 

‘Perhaps he’s got an extra lot of work,” she thought. 
After all, this had happened before, and once he hadn’t 
got home until ten minutes past eight—only of course he 
had telephoned that time, and so she hadn’t worried. She 
didn’t want to worry now. She quite saw the futility of 
expending nerve tissue on visions of Ian under an omnibus, 
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or electrocuted on the Underground, or removed with loss 
of memory to a workhouse infirmary. She realised, also, 
that the cool odds against any of these things having taken 
place were at least a million to one, and that if, in spite of 
this, she let her imagination go, it would only reward her 
with a splitting headache after its absurdity had been 
exposed. Above all, she didn’t want her anxiety to 
appear so obvious that Ian would laugh at her when he 
came in. 

And yet She glanced at the clock again. ‘Twenty 
minutes to seven now. Surely he would have rung her up, 
if he had known that he was going to be practically three- 
quarters of an hour late... . 

Back to the balcony. NolJan. In again. 

Sometimes, of course, he went to the Club and had his 
hair cut—the only purpose for which this organisation was 
at present employed. But he’d always told her when he 
meant to do that, and, besides, he’d had it cut less than a 
week ago. Much too short, too, as usual. 

“¢ Ajax—what do you think ?” 

The foolish Ajax—hardly to be called a puppy now— 
wagged his still rather inadequate tail. But one couldn’t 
send him out into the streets to hunt for his master; nor, 
indeed, did he make any kind of offer to go. 

ne only you were a St. Bernard, now,” said Felicity, 
“ then ; 

Here Ajax suddenly yawned in her face. 

“You're the stupidest dog I know,” said Felicity, and 
she went out on to the balcony again. 

An involved problem in superstition had begun to exercise 
her mind. Did it increase the chances of Ian having been 
run over if she kept on refusing to admit such a possibility ? 
Wasn’t it sometimes a kind of insurance with the Fates, to 
anticipate their next blow before it had really fallen—causing 
them to withhold it for some one to whom it would be a 
greater surprise ? On the other hand, though, if one really, 
truly told oneself that nothing could have happened, and 
induced oneself to believe it without a shred of reservations 
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didn’t this form a kind of protection for the person one was 
thinking about ? 

Like the question of immortality, it was all most fright- 
fully puzzling. 

Here was another idea, though. How would it be to ring 
up the office? “ Oh, could you tell me if Mr. Foster is still 
there, please?” Or, “‘ Oh, could you please tell me what 
time Mr. Foster left ?”? Or 

No. One oughtn’t to do that. Pride alone should 
prevent that note of anxiety reaching the girl at the office 
switchboard. It was out of the question. 

And characteristically, on this muttered decision, Felicity 
opened the drawing-room door and set off downstairs to the 
telephone. “ After all,” she was telling herself now, “ it’s 
ten to one that the office is closed.” 

Yet another idea supervened. She passed the door of the 
telephone room and called down the kitchen stairs. 

“Ob, Ellen | ” 

The sounds of vocal music and running water ceased, ana 
the Murderess appeared at her pantry door—drying her 
hands on a dish-cloth. 

“ce Yes, 2m ? 9 

“I suppose Mr. Foster didn’t by any chance send any 
message to say that he was going to be x 

“There, now! If it didn’t go clean out of my 
headl ” 

OWhiatt?? 

“* T made sure I’d remember it, too, ’m. Mr. Foster rang 
up just before you came in, ’m, to say he wouldn’t be home 
till late.” 

Fool and idiot to have forgotten! Fool and idiot, 
equally, to have gone through all that mental torment for 
nothing. Yet in the moment of relief Felicity’s answer 
held no reproach. The familiar formula with which she 
addressed her staff twenty times a day sprang once more 
to her lips. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all, Ellen. Thank you so 


much.” 
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Thank heaven, too, that she hadn’t quite reached the 
telephone. Of course he’d been kept at the office. Hadn’t 
she known it all along ? 


S 
Felicity was wrong, though. Ian had left the City 


half an hour before his usual time, summoned to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields by the message which had missed him at Greenery 
Street. 

“ But I thought Mr. Hepburn was still away,” he had 
said. ‘Is it anything important ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Glansbury—the other partner in the 
firm. “It’s decidedly important. Could you be here at 
a quarter past five ? ” 

And at ten minutes to six, after kicking his heels in a 
room with a lot of tin boxes and an ancient copying-press, 
Ian was admitted to Mr. Glansbury’s presence. 

‘Sit down,” said Mr. Glansbury. “I won’t be a 
moment.” 

Nor was he. It was a full quarter of an hour before he 
returned, crept round behind his big desk, and addressed 
his caller for the second time. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that you haven’t heard our 
news.” 

“News ? No—what news?” 

** About poor Hepburn.” 

**' You don’t mean he’s—I mean ? 

Mr. Glansbury rubbed his hands together, producing a 
harsh, grating sound. 

“It was in the papers,” he said; “ but the name 
was very incorrectly given. Perhaps one could hardly 
expect 27h” 

Ian heard no more for the time being. Though it was 
nearly a week since he had laughed at Mr. Ebhun and 
Colonel Witghom, his memory had darted back to this 
point at once. 

“That accident ?” he gasped. ‘“ You mean——” 
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And as Mr. Glansbury gravely nodded, his memory 
leapt back still further ; to a ridiculous conversation with 
Mr. Hepburn on the Greenery Street door-step. “ Look 
at the stars; millions of em.” ‘ Morestill,” he had answered, 
“where you’re off to.” And then: “ Yes, that’s certainly 
true. Yes; indeed.” 

It seemed astounding at this moment that he had not 
recognised the real meaning of these words before. 
Absurd, though ; of course they had meant nothing. To 
his shocked embarrassment he found himself on the verge 
of smiling, and hurriedly asked the first question that came 
into his head. 

“When did you hear? Is it absolutely: 4 

“I fear there’s no possibility of doubt.” Mr. Glansbury 
picked up a paper-knife and put it down again. “ Of 
course he was a very old friend of yours,” he added sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ Of mine too, I need hardly say.” 

“ Yes,” said Ian. And then, with a shade of qualification : 
“ Yes—of course.”’ It didn’t seem fair, somehow, to leave 
Mr. Glansbury under the illusion that in his own case the 
friendship had been more than automatic acquiescence 
in an arrangement which he had never been able to 
control. But perhaps this was hardly the moment to enter 
on such explanations. To break the long silence, he added: 

‘* What a rotten piece of luck.” 

Mr. Glansbury nodded again, and again rubbed his 
hands together with that scraping noise. 

“‘ It was quite instantaneous,” he said suddenly. 

“ Ah,” said Ian. That certainly made it a great deal 
better. So much better, indeed, that he found time to 
begin wondering why Mr. Glansbury couldn’t have told 
him on the telephone. 

“And of course he had no relations,” continued Mr. 
Glansbury with the same suddenness, “So that—er— 
well exactly. Yes ; precisely.” 

“ Dash it,” thought Ian ; “I believe he’s pleased.” And 
as though he had guessed this thought, Mr. Glansbury 
turned instantly to the darker side. 
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“Of course it has meant a great deal of extra work for 
me,” he said, “‘ and at a very inconvenient time. However, 
I suppose I oughtn’t to complain of that.” 

Tan murmured something non-committal. 

“‘1t’s meant a great deal of extra work for the whole 
office,” added Mr. Glansbury, with scrupulous fairness. 
And then, glancing furtively at a slip of paper which he 
had just taken from a tray, he continued more quickly and 
on a slightly higher note. 

“About this trusteeship,” he said; “ which is really 
what I wanted to speak to you about. For the remaining 
period, that is until your next birthday, it should, I suppose, 
devolve upon myself.” He paused, as if for an imaginary 
voice to say, “‘And on whom better could it possibly 
devolve ?”’ and then, with another glance at the slip of 
paper, resumed his businesslike tones. 

“* [ve been looking into the matter of your investments,” 
he said. “ [’ve made a point of looking into it. Indeed, I 
felt it was one of my first duties.” 

“Yes,” said lan. 

“Yes,” echoed Mr. Glansbury. He dropped the slip 
of paper as though he had taken a sudden aversion to it, 
and was on the point of rubbing his hands together again 
when he seemed to change his mind. 

‘Of course,” he said, “it has been a peculiar position 
in a way. Your father, quite rightly, had the utmost 
confidence in my—my late partner. Subject to the 
ordinary limitations and restrictions he had, as you 
know, absolute discretion in the management of your 
Capital hae 

“Yes,” said Ian, wondering rather where the peculiar 
position came in, but hardly feeling that it was his business 
to ask. “Yes, of course.” As an afterthought he added 
the phrase which Felicity knew so well. “ It was all tied up,” 
he said. 

“Tied up,” repeated Mr. Glansbury. “Yes. In the 
ordinary way, yes.” 


Then he wriggled his shoulders inside his black coat, 
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and striking a fresh note in his capacious register, began 
again. 

“The last time that you saw Hepburn,” he said, “ did 
he speak to you at all about a change in your securities ? 
Can you recall whether he said anything on that subject ? ” 

Ian knew quite well that he hadn’t, but he hesitated 
politely before he answered: “No. I can’t say that I 
CAtiee 

“°M,” replied Mr. Glansbury. ‘“‘ Quite so.” He looked 
carefully at his finger-nails. “Precisely,” he added. “ Well 
—in that case—and without being too definite, of course, 
at this stage . . .” And off he went. 

** Yes,” said Ian at regular intervals. ‘‘ Yes; I see.” 

The minute-hand moved steadily round the clock. 

eaves. said lan... “ Iequite sees” 

And there was no doubt now that he did. Mr. Hepburn 
had done nothing that he wasn’t empowered or authorised 
to do. He had omitted no formality ; he had left behind 
him the clearest possible record of the transactions which 
he had carried out. There it all was on paper, if Mr. 
Foster would care to look at it. If Mr. Foster could suggest 
any way in which his interests could have been better 
guarded 

No,” said Ian. “* Of course not.” 

*Tt’s unfortunate,” said Mr. Glansbury, “in a sense. 
If my partner had not—if he were alive, that is, I have no 
doubt that he would accept full responsibility for what has 
occurred—even if it meant personal loss to himself. But 
understand this, and I’m giving you the benefit of consider- 
able experience when I say it. ‘There has been no irregu- 
larity—of—any—kind.” 

“No,” said Ian again. ‘‘ Of course not.” 

“JT have gone out of my way,” added Mr. Glansbury, 
drumming with his fingers on the desk; “I have been at 
some pains, if I may say so, to examine what has happened 
from every point of view. But the responsibility cannot 
be held to fall on the firm. Of course if you care to take 
another opinion elsewhere 4: 
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TO) Ene. A iz 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Glansbury. ‘Then that is everything 
that has to be said. If you have any instructions for me 
as executor No, I imagined not. Then, in that 
Cater nies 

As was intended, Ian rose to his feet. 

“‘ Thank you very much,” he said, and he held out his 
hand. 

“My dear fellow,” replied Mr. Glansbury, making a 
complete sentence of it. ‘“‘ Anything that I can do. Any- 
thing that I could do, that is... . Well—think it over 
I’m always here. Always here in this room.” And he 
rang the bell for his client to be shown out. 

“Thank you,” said Ian again. ‘They were always 
thanking people, these Fosters were. 


6 


“* But I don’t understand,” said Felicity. ‘‘ If you knew 
you were so late, why did you want to walk all the way 
home ? ” 

“JT don’t know,” said Ian. “I just felt like it.” 

“* But why—when you say yourself you’ve got a head- 
achene. 

** One can’t explain everything,” said Ian. 

“But all the way from the office. It’s too much, 
darling.” 

*“*T didn’t come from the office. I mean ie 

“Where did you come from, then? ... Ian, where 
did you come from ? ” 

** T—T’ll tell you after dinner.” 

“What do you mean? Why can’t you—— Ian; is 
something-—is anything worrying you ? ” 

“No. Well—yes, if you must have it. ’S a matter of 
factwavcen 

Pause. 

** As a matter of fact, what ? ” 

** Nothing.” 
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“Tan, what is the matter with you? Have you—have 
you had a row with some one at the office ? ” 

* Of course not.” 

“Well, what is it, then? Why didn’t you want to tell 
mers 

“I do,” said Ian. “But...” Another maddening 
pause. 

“Do you mean it’s some kind of bad news ? ” 

“Well, ’s a matter-of fact...” 

“Tan! Do you want me to shake you?” 

“No. ’S a matter of fact—well, you remember that 
railway accident ? ” 

; “What railway accident? Oh, yes; of course I do. 
ut bP] 

** Old Hepburn was in it. He—well, ’s a matter of fact, 
he’s—well, he’s dead. I’ve been seeing his partner. That’s 
rh 

“Oh!... Ian—darling. ... No wonder you I 
mean, I a 

“ Can’t be helped,” said Ian, staring at nothing. 

“But he was here such a short time ago,” Felicity pro- 
tested. ‘* And Oh, how horrible! And J—I was 
beastly about him.” 

“Rot. It’s not your fault.” 

“cc But——” 

“Oh, let’s talk about something else. I—I’m a bit 
upset. That’s all.” 

“ Of course you’re upset,” said Felicity approvingly. “It 
would be dreadful if you weren’t. And I know he’d done 
an awful lot for you, and he was probably a very nice old 
man really, and se 

“‘ Was he ? ” said Jan in spite of himself. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing,” said Ian again. ‘‘I—that is, nothing at 
all.” 

“Yes, you do. You mean there’s something else you 
haven’t told me. Jan, the partner said something to annoy 
you. He did, now; didn’t he?” 
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“Te wasn’t b1s fault.” 

“‘ And that was why you walked all the way home. Ian— 
as if I couldn’t be told. Asif I wasn’t the first person that 
ought to be told! What was it?” 

“You I don’t think you’d understand.” 

“Of course I should understand. Ian, do you suppose I 
wouldn’t tell you, if it was the other way round? It’s 
something about your money. Isn’t it?” 

“ Oh, leave it alone, F’licity. It’s no good, I tell you. 
It’s———” 

* But how can I possibly 

“Tt’ll only upset you, too. You’d much better-———’ 

*‘ Jan, have they stolen it all ?” 

“Good heavens, no. You mustn’t say that. It’s all 
perfectly straightforward. But——” 

“You might just as well tell me now. I know you think 
youre being frightfully considerate, but I am your wife, 

ou know.’ 

“J didn’t mean to tell you,” said Ian stubbornly. 

* lcan’t help thay’ 

“J don’t know what your father’ll say. I don’t 
know m4 

** Tan—please ! ” 

ce I don’t 29 

“* Please, Ian. Don’t you see how perfectly infuriating 
yowre being? You’ve got to tell me--now, at once. 
Have we got anything left at all?” 

“* Yes, of course we have.” 

** Well, how much, then ? ” 

“Half,” said Ian. “A hundred and fifty a year. Now 
you know.” 

Felicity sat down beside him on the sofa. With her left 
hand she stopped Ajax from jumping on to her lap, for this 
was not the moment for Ajax. With her right hand she 
took hold of her husband’s. 

“Poor angel,” she said. ‘“ Why couldn’t you tell me 
before ?” 

At intervals of a tew seconds she then added the 
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following observations, all of which were received in 
complete silence : 

“Lots of people,” she said, “ would manage easily on 
seven hundred a year.” 

“ Besides,” she said, “you'll get your rise in January, 
and then we shall be practically back where we were.” 

““T shall economise,” she said. ‘‘ Of course I can, if I 
trys 
x It would have been far worse,” she said, “if this had 
happened while we were engaged.” 

“J think it’s absolutely disgraceful,” she said. “ If this 
had happened to rich people, they’d have put some one in 
prison for it.” 

“* You’re not to worry your head,” she said. ‘As long 
as we've still got each other, what does anything else 
matter ?” 

““T shan’t dream of telling father or mummie,” she said. 
** And you’re not to dream of telling them either. You’re 
to promise me that.” 

“And now,” she said finally, “the dinner’s ordered, 
and cooked, and if you don’t eat it, you’ll only be wasting 
more money than if you do. This time next year we 
shall probably be laughing to think how little it all 
mattered. Jan, darling, would you mind giving me a 
rss-27” 

Ian did so; but he wouldn’t like us to print the broken 
sentences with which it and its successors were accompanied. 
There are moments in Greenery Street which must be 
respected even here. 

“ Now wash your hands quickly,” said Felicity. ‘ Never 
mind about changing anything. And I’ll run down and 
tell them you’re just coming.” 

They separated, with a last kiss, at the drawing-room 
door, and Felicity ran down as she had said. On the 
hall table, beside Ian’s hat and gloves, an envelope 
was lying. She picked it up, glanced at both sides, and 
opened it. 


“I. R. Foster, Esq.,” she read. “Dr. to Allbutt and 
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Sons, Ltd.” And below, following a fulsome description of 
all that the Allbutt family would do for you: “ To balance 
of account rendered—f336 16s. 7d. An early settlement 
would oblige.” 

“ Oh, Ellen,” she said, entering the dining-room. “ Mr. 
Foster’s not quite ready. I think we’ll help ourselves.” 

Then, as the Murderess faded away, she went straight 
across to the book shelves, took out the Liddell and Scott, 
opened it, placed Mr. Allbutt’s sinister communication 
between the leaves, and put the book back where she had 
found it. 

“Come along, Ian!” she called through the open door. 
“Your soup’s getting cold.” 
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VII 
I 
A POINT has been reached where the touchstone of 


past experience can be the only test of our sympathy 

or otherwise with the occupants of Number Twenty- 
three. If we, also, began life in Greenery Street—and if 
we recall our attitude to the world in those days—then a 
remark made by Felicity near the end of the last chapter will 
seem clear and intelligible enough. ‘I shan’t dream of 
telling father or mummie,” she said. “ And you’re not to 
dream of telling them either. You’re to promise me that,” 
she added ; and from Ian’s silence we may reasonably infer 
that he did promise it. 

“Of course,” we old inhabitants say, nodding our 
approval. ‘“‘ Naturally they wouldn’t think of telling her 
parents.” We have accepted the fact, and are prepared to 
go ahead. But there are others whose pilgrimage has not 
taken them through Greenery Street, and however much 
we may pity or despise them, there are obvious difficulties 
in going ahead while they insist on asking so many 
questions. 

Why, they obstinately enquire, do this strange young 
couple—who, after all, have a great deal more than many 
young couples on which to congratulate themselves—why do 
they so rashly and precipitately agree to conceal all 
news of the misfortune which has befallen them from 
Mrs. Foster’s relations? Here on the one hand is a rich 
father, there on the other is a rich and good-natured 
brother-in-law. Where would be the harm in letting these 
two rich people know? Why this ridiculous secrecy ? 
What’s the idea ? 

As we draw breath for our reply, yet another question is 
shouted at us. How, ask these same objectors, can you or 
the Fosters talk of pride or independence, when Felicity— 
if you will allow us to call her that—is already accepting 
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seventy-five pounds a quarter from old Humphrey? We 
repeat, what is the idea? 

At this stage all the old inhabitants begin answering at 
once, fiercely and incoherently, but determined to defend 
the honour of their former Street. For a time the uproar 
is deafening, but as it dies down we are able to note and 
summarise the following answers. How far they will go 
towards satisfying the objectors, we are quite unable to 
predict. These persons have had their turn, though; let 
Greenery Street make its reply. 

In the first place, then (say the old inhabitants), Felicity 
hadn’t asked for that salary from her father ; and in Greenery 
Street you may accept almost anything from almost anyone 
as long as you are sure that you haven’t asked for it. In the 
second place it is an unwritten law in these thirty-six little 
houses that the wife’s income must not exceed the husband’s. 
In the third place a wife cannot possibly receive a larger 
allowance than her elder sister did at the same stage, without 
suffering in the tenderest portions of her self-respect. In 
the fourth place—turn up your noses if you must, but this 
won’t alter things—the illusion of newly-won independ- 
ence is the most precious possession which these young 
couples own. In the fifth place, loyalty to her husband 
compels a wife to suppress or misrepresent to any extent, 
sooner than admit that he is less prosperous than he is 
believed to be—no matter how the disaster has arisen. And 
in the sixth place—which is really the whole argument— 
the aforesaid couples are without exception romantic, un- 
practical, sensitive, improvident, fundamentally unbusiness- 
like, and constitutionally incapable of seeing anything as it 
really is. 

When Greenery Street has been left behind, they may 
outgrow some of these weaknesses. The change which 
Felicity suspected on the night when she duplicated her 
prayers will, for better or worse, have begun to make itself 
felt. ‘Though the universe continue to revolve round each 
couple’s hearthstone, it will do so less dizzily and erratically, 
What is lost in excitement and bewilderment is gained in 
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new and hard-won knowledge. Quite suddenly comes 
the realisation that other people are, have been, and very 
likely will be married, too. 

Meanwhile it is the first, magical year. Every day, every 
hour almost has its separate thrill. The purchase of a new 
galvanised-iron dust-bin moves us to the marrow, triumph 
over a tradesman raises us to undreamt-of height, defeat 
by the Inspector of Taxes plunges us into bottomless depths. 
Everything is new, everything is exciting, and every excite- 
ment is doubled by the fact that it is shared. As for the 
loss of nearly a fifth of our total income, what more is this— 
when we come to consider it—than another absorbing 
adventure? We'll get round it somehow; of course we 
will. Aren’t there two of us now to face and outface the 
whole world? But if you think we’re going to let anybody 
else in on our latest secret, then you’re pretty completely 
mistaken. You laughed when we told you about the trades- 
men; you yawned when we boasted of our new dust-bin. 
Very well, then ; we’ve got a much bigger affair than either 
of those up our sleeves, but we’re not going to waste it on 
you. 

This is how Greenery Street thinks and acts. ‘This is how 
Felicity and Ian thought and acted now. ‘They wouldn’t 
deny that they’d had a shock ; but, as Felicity pointed out, 
so long as they'd still got each other, what did anything else 
matter? One expects these little jolts occasionally, so they 
told one another, but in Greenery Street there is an ancient 
phrase which will fetch its inhabitants through worse 
troubles than these. You find it in those multi-coloured 
fairy books on Felicity’s hanging book-shelf. ‘‘So they were 
married,” it runs, ‘‘ and lived happily ever afterwards.” 
For “and,” say the inhabitants, please read “ 


therefore.” 


and 


2 


Dr. Septimus Fish, whose sermonettes—the word is his 
and not ours—are syndicated in several hundred periodicals 
on both sides of the Atlantic, though a great deal more 
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copiously on one side than the other, has written as 
follows : 

“Your wife is your partner. So is your husband.” 
(Don’t interrupt, please. The doctor’s meaning is per- 
fectly clear.) ‘ The policy of the square deal goes in matri- 
mony just like it does in business. In business the big 
orders go to the firms where each member knows he has the 
confidence of his colleagues. Ask your broker if this isn’t so. 
In matrimony the prizes go to the couples who pull together. 
If you can pull together, you can push together, too. Every 
fact withheld from your married partner is a piece of grit 
in the mechanism of your future. Every confidence is a 
drop of grease in its bearings. Remember this the next 
time you feel like acting without telling him or her. If you 
do, you will be on the high road to one hundred per cent. 
efficiency in married life. You will have done your part 
in making this old world a better, brighter place for folks 
to live in. (Copyright by Dr. Septimus Fish in all countries 
except Turkey.)” 

If you had shown this to Felicity, she would have 
said: “Why, yes; of course. That’s exactly what we 
do.” If you had shown it to Ian, he wouldn’t have 
said anything at all, but his unspoken comment would 
have been precisely the same as Felicity’s. Yet yesterday 
he had made a deliberate attempt—bungling and un- 
successful as it had proved—to hide a very important 
fact from his wife. ‘That he was as relieved as anyone 
at its failure is neither here nor there. He had made 
it, he ought to be ashamed of himself, and he was ashamed 
of himself. 

This being so, it was clear that he ought to apologise. 
He did apologise. He apologised twelve times before he 
went to bed, twice in the middle of the night, and he was 
still apologising the next morning at breakfast. 

““T got it into my head,” he kept on saying, “that you 
might think I ought to have prevented it somehow.” 

And every time Felicity would answer : 

“ But how could you have prevented it ?” 
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“Well,” Ian would say. “’S a matter of fact, I don’t 
see how I could.” 

So he received absolution for his attempted sin, and 
eventually set off for his work with all the usual ritual of 
doorstep and balcony. His conscience had been cleared. 
As he turned to wave his hand for the last time, he had— 
for the moment—almost forgotten that anything was wrong. 
The memory overtook him again in the Underground, but 
it could no longer overwhelm him. ‘“ We’ve got to be jolly 
careful,” he told himself, “ but with any kind of luck we 
ought to be able to pull through. After all, it might have 
been a great deal worse.” 

He was quite unconscious of any grudge towards his late 
trustee. ‘“‘ If anybody’s to blame,” he reflected, “‘ it’s that 
poor devil of an engine-driver. And it would have been 
rotten luck for old Hepburn if he’d had to make up the 
money himself.” 

Ian, you see, was on the high road to one hundred per 
cent. efficiency in married life. What of his devoted wife, 
whose presence of mind had spared him so much additional 
anguish, but who was now for the first time left alone with a 
skeleton in her cupboard? What would Dr. Fish have 
said if he had been admitted to the secret of that Liddell 
and Scott ? 

““T don’t care,” muttered Felicity, standing now by the 
dining-room book-shelves. “If I found that bill first, it 
was because I was meant to hide it from him. It’s just 
as much my bill as his. And it was I who made 
him paint the back of the house as well as the front. 
And if only I hadn’t been so extravagant just after we 
were married ae 

But reproaches of this description were not going to 
strengthen her will. She drove them firmly from her 
mind, and, with a courage which irresistibly recalls the 
Spartan boy and his fox, she wrenched the lexicon from 
its place. 

Three hundred and thirty-six pounds. 

An early settlement would oblige. .. . 
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They must have been mad to let themselves in for a debt 
like that. Mad to expect that they could ever possibly pay 
it. She tried to cast her mind back to the early summer, 
to recall those distant interviews with Mr. Allbutt, to under- 
stand how on earth she could have agreed to his diabolical 
suggestions. ‘‘ Mr. Allbutt was perfectly charming,” she 
had kept on telling Ian at the time. “ He said it would pay 
us over and over again tohave that hot-watersystem changed. 
Because if there were another coal strike . . .” 

Well; there hadn’t been another coal strike, and the only 
person who was to be paid over and over again was Mr. 
Allbutt himself. Where was his vaunted charm now? 
It was difficult to picture him any longer without horns and 
avtail. 

“‘ Perhaps if I went and saw him. . . .” mused Felicity. 
This, certainly, was how the Burghers of Calais had got out 
of their difficulties; but pride revolted at the notion of 
appearing as a suppliant in that horrid little office of his— 
with all those samples of wallpaper, and the portrait of the 
drains at Gloucester Mansions, and the pimply boy who 
never knew anything and always seemed to be laughing at 
one. 

What would happen if one just wrote and said one 
couldn’t pay—at any rate not until some time next year, and 
then only in little bits? Would Mr. Allbutt try and have 
Ian put in prison, or wc uld he go and sneak to old Humphrey ? 
Either prospect was unthinkable. They must pay. 

That horrible old Hepburn ! 

No; that wasn’t the way to relieve oneself. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s manes would kindly understand that this last remark 
had not really been made. One mustn’t speak like that in 
the very room where he had once dined. 

How would it be, now, if 

No; that was no good either. An early settlement was 
what Mr. Allbutt had demanded. 

Then was there nothing that one could sell? Her 
dressing-case ? Not with “ F.F.” on every bottle and hair- 
brush—nay, even on the very button-hook. Besides, it 
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had pretty well got to be something that Ian wouldn’t 
notice. ‘That ruled out all the communal wedding-presents 
—-not that they’d have fetched much in any case. What 
remained ? Her clothes. But no one gave one anything 
for clothes, and she must have something to wear. What 
about the stamp collection, then? Put to this acid test, 
the stamp collection suddenly suffered an extraordinary 
depreciation in value. Some day, of course, it would be 
different. One held on doggedly to the stamp collection’s 
ultimate vindication; but to set it, for the moment, 
against Mr. Allbutt’s bill was Well, anyhow, the stamp 
collection was out of it. 

Anything else? Her watch? Five pounds at the out- 
side, and Ian would ask questions at once. Jewellery? 
She’d hardly got any, except—— 

The solution came like a thunderclap. 

Grandmamma’s pearls. Darling grandmamma’s quite 
monstrous pearls ! 

There they were—upstairs in her jewel-case—eating their 
heads off. Absolutely unwearable in their present, old- 
fashioned setting—the kind of collar over which late 
Victorian dowagers used to glare at each other—but at the 
very lowest estimate worth far more than Mr. Allbutt’s 
paltry little bill. Why, she needn’t even sell them all. She 
need only go to a respectable jeweller’s, tell him she wanted 
three hundred and thirty-six pounds, and have the balance 
threaded as a single row. ‘Two birds with one stone. 
Allbutt defied, and a necklace which would fill all Greenery 
Street with envy. 

How on earth could she have overlooked this way 
out ? She would take them off to Bowling’s, in Knights- 
bridge, at once. “Could I see Mr. Bowling himself, 
please? Oh, good-morning, Mr. Bowling, I just wanted 
you to ‘ 

Yes; but what would grandmamma say if she found 
out? 

Supposing she were to call, as she had said she would, and 
asked to see the pearls. It was no use pretending that this 
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wouldn’t be, in Felicity’s phrase, “ most awfully awkward.” 
Because, you see, darling grandmamma had given her that 
hideous collar simply because. grandpapa had given it to her. 
It symbolised marriage. Grandmamma had said as much. 
Her voice had taken on the kind of tone which people use in 
church, when she had handed over those pearls. Not only 
had the recipient been afraid that she was going to cry, but— 
more alarming still—that she was going to change her mind 
and lock the gift up in the safe again. And how, after all 
that, was one going to tamper with it during grandmamma’s 
lifetime ? Hadn’t this scene of uncomfortable emotion 
been the only cause why she had not already had the setting 
altered ? 

*¢ An early settlement would oblige.” 

If grandmamma found out, it might kill her. Old people 
were notorious for dying in circumstances like these, and in 
that case Felicity would be directly and solely responsible. 
The Brand of Cain—whatever that meant; only of course 
Cain never had a grandmother. 

Nor a builder’s bill either, if it came to that. 

“It’s not as if J remembered grandpapa,” said Felicity 
to herself. ‘* Even Daphne can only just remember him, 
and she wouldn’t do that if he hadn’t terrified her so. 
Daphne would have sold them like a shot.” 

Unfortunately, however, there was only one Daphne in 
the family. 

Perhaps one could pawn them. Didn’t that mean that 
you could get them back afterwards if you changed your 
mind? If only there were some one whom she could ask. 
Mrs. Lambert ? No, most certainly not. 

**’To balance of account rendered a 

Well, anyhow it couldn’t do any harm if she asked Bowling’s 
what they were worth. Perhaps she would find some other 
way out, and meanwhile—— 

On this suspended alternative she went upstairs to her 
bedroom. 

“It’s all right, Ellen. I only just want to—— Oh, well; 
thanks very much.” 
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The Murderess transferred her activities to the room 
next door. Felicity took her keys from the top drawer 
of her dressing-table, lifted the jewel-case out from 
under a box of bath soap in the corner cupboard, and 
unlocked it. 

How could people ever have worn things like that ? 

She held the collar across her throat and pulled a face at 
herself in the looking-glass. 

Frightful ! 

A whisper reached her direct from the infernal 
regions. 

** You could always make out that you were having them 
taken care of at the bank.” 

Indignantly she turned on her heel, dropped the collar 
into the jewel-case and slammed the lid. 

Dear little room. How she loved it, and its clean, white 
walls, and its shiny paint, and 

**T don’t care,” said Felicity. ‘I’m not doing this only 
for myself. It’s for Ian, too—and for our house, where 
we’ve been so happy.” 

She pulled on a hat, snatched up her gloves, opened the 
jewel-case again and thrust the pearl collar into her hand- 
bag. So down the stairs once more. The thud of the 
closing front-door had something final about it this time, 
but Felicity herself scarcely heard it. 


3 


She hadn’t asked for Mr. Bowling personally, for the 
assistant who had come forward to meet her had been— 
as most assistants were when they saw Felicity—perfectly 
charming. He had even remembered the name under 
which she had last entered these premises. 

“Miss Hamilton, isn’t it?’ he had said. ‘‘ Something 
wrong with your watch again?” 

Nothing familiar, you understand. Pure friendliness, to 
which no one could take objection in anybody who had 
such a nice voice and was so beautifully dressed. 
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“No, it isn’t the watch. And I’m—well, I’m not Miss 
Hamilton any longer. [’m é 

The assistant interrupted her by clicking his tongue in a 
self-reproachful manner. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘Of course. It’s Mrs. 
Mrs. ie 

“« Foster,” said Felicity. 

“ Of course,’ repeated the assistant. ‘‘ What can we do 
for you, Mrs. Foster ? ” 

It would have been easier in a way if he badn’t been quite 
so charming. But there could be no turning back. 

“J wanted to ask you,” said Felicity, fumbling with the 
catch of her bag, “‘ whether—I mean, now much you think,” 
—she laid the collar on the glass-topped counter— how 
much you would say this was worth.” 

A subtle change took place in the assistant’s aura. 

“Won't you sit down, madam?” he said. And then: 
* Ts it a question of insurance ?” 

** Well—no. Not exactly. I wanted to find out 
Well, it’s not very pretty, you know. And I rather thought 
that if I could oa 

This wasn’t the way to doit. Running it down like that 
already. 

“* | mean——” she began again. 

** You'd like us to reset it, madam ? ” 

“No. Not quite. I was really thinking—well, would 
you care to buy it?” 

“ Ah,” said the assistant. He leant easily forward on his 
elbows, picked up the collar and turned it to and fro about 
nine inches from his eyes. A long and, for Felicity, a painful 
process, during which she held her breath and wished 
ardently that she had declined the assistant’s invitation to 
sit down. 

Suddenly he replaced it on the counter. 

“What were you thinking of asking, madam?” he 
enquired. 

“T haven’t any idea. I mean, I’d much rather you—— 
T really don’t know at all.” 
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“Tt’s a very old-fashioned piece,” observed the assistant. 

“Oh, yes. I know it is. But the actual pearls—they 
ought really to have gone up, oughtn’t they ?” 

“There’s no saying,” replied the assistant. ‘“ They’re 
very peculiar things, pearls are. It’s almost entirely a 
question of the matching. Now, these”—he put one 
finger through the collar—“ are hardly what I should call 
matched at all.” 

** Oh,” said Felicity. 

‘And then,” resumed the assistant, “there’d be the 
expense of resetting them before they’d be any use 
to us. They need cleaning, too. And,” he added, 
“T shouldn’t say they’d been worn as much as they 
should. They’re a bit dead, if you see whatI mean. A 
bit lifeless.” 

*“*Oh, but surely they’d soon be all right again. Wouldn’t 
they?” 

The assistant shook his head gloomily. 

“You never can tell,” he said. ‘ Pearls are very tricky 
things. Have you any idea,” he suddenly asked, “ what was 
paid for them, when they were bought ?” 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Not the slightest. But id 

However, it was no use telling him that grandpapa had 
been really a very rich old man. She quite saw the irre- 
leyance of such testimony. 

“They must be worth something, though,” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” said the assistant. “In their day, 
undoubtedly.” 

He seemed to hesitate, and then with a burst of confi- 
dence he leant far over the counter. 

“7?ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said, in a low and 
mysterious voice. “ll show them to Mr. Bowling 
himself.” 

“There!” he seemed to add. “That shows you the 
lengths I’ll go to when I’m feeling really generous.” 

There is no difficulty in guessing Felicity’s next 
remark. 
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“Thank you so much,” she said. And then: “Could 
you possibly show them to Mr. Bowling now ? ” 

“ [ll see,” said the assistant. And whisking up the collar 
he vanished into the recesses of the sumptuous cave in which 
he dwelt. 

Twice during the ensuing quarter of an hour other assist- 
ants asked Mrs. Foster if she were being attended to; and 
once a third assistant invited her to notice a glass case full of 
chain bags. 

“‘ You'd be surprised what a lot of these we’re selling,” he 
said. 

“ Would I?” said Felicity, with her eyes fixed on the 
spot where her ambassador had disappeared. After this 
she was left undisturbed. 

Would it have been better if she had had a shot at naming 
a price? Were Messrs. Bowling, after all, the best place 
tohavecometo? They certainly looked prosperous enough, 
and yet—well, mightn’t it have been preferable to have 
gone to that man who put things into auctions for you, and 
wrote such conceited advertisements about himself? Sup- 
posing mummie came in here, as she not infrequently did, 
and Mr. Bowling gave the show away. 

“I wish I hadn’t been quite so sudden about it all,” she 
thought. 

And presently: “If they offer me anything less 
than five hundred, then I shall refuse it. I must stick 
to that.” 

And on this decision she became aware that yet another 
jeweller was making his way towards her. He had the pearl 
collar in his hand. It must be Mr. Bowling himself. 

He came right up to her—to the public side of the 
counter, as if to show his sovereignty in the shop. 

“Mrs. Foster ?” he said. 

Felicity rose to her feet. 

** Can you ’ she began. {¢ Is.it _ 

“Do you know,” interrupted Mr. Bowling, in a fat, 
wheezing kind of voice ; ‘‘ do you know that I used to have 
the pleasure of serving your grandfather—he was Sir 
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Edmund Angmering, wasn’t he ?—— Ah, I thought 
so. Yes, let me see, it must have been over forty years 
ago that he first came here. When we were on the 
other side of the street.” 

“ Were you ?” said Felicity faintly. 

“A very good customer he was. But that’s a long 
time ago. I expect you'll say it’s a very long time ago. 
VEE aed 

Felicity swallowed. Never, she decided, had she felt 
the loathing for anyone that she now felt for Mr. Bowling. 
But he held her future in his fat hands. Whatever 
happened, she mustn’t offend him. 

““It—it does seem rather long ago,” she managed to 
murmur. 

“ Plenty of changes since then,” said Mr. Bowling—with 
just enough lack of expression to leave it uncertain whether 
he were being insolent or merely philosophical. And then, 
abruptly, he became businesslike. 

“This collar,” he said. “Of course we’d very much 
prefer to exchange it for some of our present stock. You’d 
get better value that way, you know, Mrs. Foster.” 

Felicity was too nervous to speak. But she succeeded in 
shaking her head. 

“You'd rather not?” said Mr. Bowling. “‘ Well, then, 
taking everything into consideration—old customer and so 
forth—present state of the market—slackness in trade—our 
big overhead and so on—I’m doing the best I can for you 
when I say ’—he cocked his little eyes at her—“ when I 
say—um—ah—er—three hundred pounds.” 

Felicity’s lips parted, but no sound came from them. It 
was useless to pretend that three was as much as five, and 

et 
‘ “And I’m only saying that,” added Mr. Bowling, “ to 
oblige you.” 

But ” said Felicity, and stuck. 

“You won’t get as much elsewhere,” said Mr. Bowling 
“ But of course, Mrs. Foster, it’s for you to decide.” 

Yes. Of course it was. 
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“Well?” said Mr. Bowling. ‘‘ What shall we say ? ” 

How can he ask? We say the only thing that it is 
possible to say. 

“ Allright, then. And thank you very much.” 

“ Don’t mention it, Mrs. Foster, Will you take a cheque, 
or notes?” 

‘“‘ Er—notes, please.” 

Somehow or other they have appeared in his hand. It is 
obvious—not that it makes any difference now—that he has 
had them ready all the time; that he has known perfectly 
well that his offer will be accepted. 

“One hundred. Two hundred. Fifty. And five tens. 
Thanks very much, Mrs. Foster. Always pleased to do 
what we can for you.” 

Click! goes the shop-door as he pulls it open. The 
cloistral silence is shattered by the roar of the Knightsbridge 
traffic. Felicity is holding her bag so tightly that the 
knuckles inside her gloves are white. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Foster.” 

The acknowledgment, if any, is drowned by the traffic. 

A bare ten minutes later—for if ever there were need of a 
taxi, it has been after parting from Mr. Bowling—we spot 
Felicity coming out of Mr. Allbutt’s little office. Mr. 
Allbutt himself has missed his visitor, but the pimply boy has 
accepted her money and issued a receipt. He has shown 
neither pleasure nor surprise; only that faint amusement 
which, coupled with the state of his complexion, causes the 
ee to avert her eyes as far as possible from his neighbour- 

ood. 

For some occult reason he has requested the visitor to 
write her name on the backs of the eight bank-notes. 
She experiences a certain resentment at this formality, 
but as she is determined not to enter into conversation 
with the pimply boy, there is no alternative but to do as 
he asks. 

Then, just as she is leaving the office, and in spite 
of everything, she suddenly looks back. Surely there 
should be some sign of gratitude or appreciation from 
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Mr. Allbutt’s representative in return for the sacrifice 
which has been made. There isn’t, though. The repre- 
sentative is still smiling to himself in that idiotic way, as 
he methodically applies a scrap of blotting-paper to the 
eight signatures. 

One is almost tempted to point out how extraordinarily 
lucky he is ever to have been paid anything at all. 
Fortunately the temptation is resisted, and the moment 
goes past. 

Felicity walks back to Greenery Street neatly divided—so 
far as her thoughts are concerned—into two irreconcilable 
halves. Triumph and relief on one side. Shame and 
anxiety on the other. The battle sways to and fro, with no 
prospect of producing any result beyond a headache. 

“ Tf only I knew,” she mutters, ‘‘ whether I’ve been wicked 
or not.” 

But for this knowledge, it seems, she must be content to 
wait. ‘The one, puzzling conclusion to which she attains is 
as odd as it is undeniable. 

It is the greatest comfort to her that she still owes 
Mr. Allbutt thirty-six pounds, sixteen shillings and 
sevenpence. 


4 


“‘ Hullo,” said a voice, breaking in on these thoughts. 
“What about it ?” 

Felicity stopped, looked up, and recognised Mrs. 
Lambert. 

** Hullo,” she replied. 

‘What about it?” repeated Mrs. Lambert, and it 
became apparent now that the enquiry was not the genial 
generality for which Felicity had taken it, but bore a 
particular meaning which she was expected to identify. 
As she reached this inference, Mrs. Lambert became more 
explicit. 

“‘ What about that ? ” she said, pointing upward with the 
tip of her parasol. “ Do you mean to say you never noticed 
ate 
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Felicity raised her eyes and saw, to her surprise, that a 
black and white board had been fixed to the centre of Mrs. 
Lambert’s balcony. “This desirable residence,” it said, 
“to be let. Apply to the sole agents, Messrs. Gibbons and 
Duke.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, as the legend penetrated her brain, 
And then: ‘I say, are you leaving ? ” 

“Tsn’t it tragic /” said Mrs. Lambert. 

Felicity’s sympathy made her face quite pale. 

“ But why ? ” she asked. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lambert, “‘ it’s now or never, if you 
see what I mean. We’ve been here over three years—and 
that’s longer than most people—and if we waited any more, 
we shouldn’t get any premium for our lease. ‘Tony’s asking 
three hundred for two years,” she confided. ‘* Do you think 
we'll get it?” 

Felicity had no idea, but she didn’t have to say so, for 
Mrs. Lambert rushed on almost without a pause. 

“‘ Tt’s no use whining about it,” she said. ‘“‘ You’ve seen 
yourself how uncomfortable we are. ‘Tony’s had no dress- 
ing-room since Easter, and I can’t tell you what the night- 
nursery’s like. All the same, that board gives me something 
a good deal worse than the horrors. One gets fond of 
Greenery Street, doesn’t one?” 

“T think it’s terrible for you,” said Felicity, with real 
emotion. “I don’t know what I should do if—— I don’t 
know how you can do it.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Lambert, “‘ I won’t say we haven’t 
seen it coming. It’s the children’s fault, of course; but 
you can’t exactly blame them.” 

“No,” said Felicity. 

“ And luckily we’ve got somewhere else to go.” 

“Oh, have you? “Where ?” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lambert, “ it’s mother’s house really— 
at least, it belongs to father—only as they never use it and 
can’t make up their minds to sell it, we didn’t see why we 
shouldn’t have it ourselves. Do you?” 

Felicity felt that her experience hardly covered such a 
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situation, but the easiest thing was to agree. Before she 
could do so, however, Mrs. Lambert had again gone 
ahead. 

“ After all,” she said, “ we’ve looked after all their frightful 
furniture all this time, so in a way it’s only fair. I hope 
you'll come and see us after we’re in.” 

It was no more possible to resist this friendliness than it 
was to decide whether one liked Mrs. Lambert or 
not. 

“We'd love to,” said Felicity. And carried away by the 
warmth of her own reply: ‘‘ But you’ve got to dine with us 
first. Before you go, I mean.” 

Surely Ian couldn’t object, when he learnt the circum- 
stances. It was the least that one could do. 

“You must, now,’ she added. “Any night next 
week.” 

*¢ All right,” said Mrs. Lambert. “‘ Let’s say——”_ She 
broke off abruptly, and gave a sudden laugh. “I must be 
going mad,” she volunteered. 

“Why ?” asked Felicity, with considerable interest. 

“ After all [I’ve just said! Id clean forgotten. We’re 
Moving out on Friday.” 

po pes Friday.t” 

“Yes. I’ve just been arranging it all.” 

“ Well, couldn’t you both 43 

“Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Lambert. “I know what I 
wanted to ask you. All the curtains are coming down to- 
morrow, so would you mind if I borrowed your step-ladder 
again?” 

““ My—my step-ladder?” Felicity could hardly believe 
her ears. ‘* But——” 

“Yes, you know. The one I had before.” 

“ But I thought—I thought you’d still got it.” 

* You thought I’d still Do you mean to sa 
Good heavens! So I have. How frightfully funny! I 
say, how frightfully amusing! I knew Id seen it somewhere. 
In the garden, of course. It must have been there ever 
Oh, I say ; what a joke!” 

TRI 
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You might have heard her laughter ten doors away. 
Felicity’s was considerably less penetrating. 

“Tf it comes to that,” she said, with a fair attempt at a 
smile, “I believe you’ve still got our fish-kettle.” 

Your what t'? 

“ Our fish-kettle.” 

‘What on earth’s that ? ” 

“J don’t know what it looks like,” said Felicity, “ but 
my cook said your cook had borrowed it.” 

POW hen h<! 

“‘ Oh, about six weeks ago, I should think.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Lambert, “she’s probably gone off 
with it. I’ve had three cooks since July, and they’ve all 
taken something. The last one took ‘Tony’s dressing-gown. 
You should have seen his face!”’ And she began to laugh 
again. 

e Don’t worry, though,” she added presently. “ Ill 
have a look round the next time I go in the kitchen. One 
generally finds something one doesn’t expect. Now I 
must rush off. Oh ” She stopped, on the verge of 
rushing. ‘‘ You don’t know of a really good temporary 
nurse, do you? No? Well, I hardly hoped you would. 
Thanks so much. Now I must jy.” 

A most curious young woman, thought Felicity, as she 
stared after Mrs. Lambert’s retreating back. A most 
baffling personality. Awfully good-looking, really ; and full 
of good points, probably ; and pretty capable, too, in a kind 
of way. But 

“ Well,” she mused, looking up at the board again, “I 
can’t exactly say I shall miss them.” 

She began feeling for her latchkey. 

“‘T wonder,” she thought, ‘‘ what sort of people we shall 
have next door when they’re gone.” 

And in the passage-hall : 

“Tan will be awfully pleased they can’t come to 
dinner.” 

Perhaps this was a little ungenerous, seeing what Mrs. 
Lambert had done for her. But then it was nearly lunch- 
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time before Felicity realised what this was. To be precise, 

it was ten minutes past one when, with a sense of slight 

satay the memory of the pearl collar suddenly returned to 
ex. 

For some time she remained plunged in contemplation. 
And then: 

“Ajax,” she said, “I still don’t see how I’m going 
to tell Ian; but in spite of that, the more I think 
about it, the less I can see that I’ve really done anything 
wrong.” 

Ajax appeared to agree with her. But then—it goes 
without saying—Ajax had never studied the writings of Dr. 
Septimus Fish. 


5 


A school of sceptics has recently arisen which denies the 
ancient belief that an ostrich, when pursued by its enemies, 
will bury its head inthe sand. ‘The whole story is, so these 
scoffers say, a complete misunderstanding, the result of 
inaccurate observation followed by ignorance and credulity. 
Ostriches may—at one time or another, and for purposes of 
their own—have treated their heads in this manner; the 
same ostriches may also have been pursued by their enemies, 
though the contrary experience is a far commoner affair ; 
but any connection between these two activities is, so we 
are now asked to believe, pure coincidence. To credit this 
long-suffering fowl with so small a gift for logic is, appar- 
ently, to do it a grievous wrong. We are invited to apolo- 
gise to the ostrich for a base slander which has caused it 
much pain. Despite its peculiar facial angle, it is by no 
means such a fool as it looks. 

In the absence of first-hand knowledge on the subject, 
we are more or less at the mercy of these scientific shatterers 
of a pleasing illusion. Whatever our secret doubts as to 
their qualifications, whatever the abandonment of this belief 
may mean to us personally, we are clearly unfitted to meet 
them on their own ground; while they have no intention 
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of meeting us on ours. And thus, for ornithological pur- 
poses, the ostrich joins the. unhappy company of the swan 
(which does not sing when it is dying), of the swallow (which 
does not hibernate under the water), of the pelican 
(which is not pious), and of the phoenix (which doesn’t even 
exist). Farewell, then, thou ostrich of imagery and romance. 
Thou art but as other birds, it would seem. Indeed, thou 
art even less than other birds; for, robbed of this supreme 
distinction, thou canst no longer conceal thy inability to fly. 

And yet—have you noticed another tendency on the part 
of men of science? No sooner have they induced us to 
part with our cherished beliefs, no sooner have they taught 
us to uproot our ancient superstitions, than they will incon- 
tinently turn round and prove to their own satisfaction, 
and our angry bewilderment, that these beliefs and supe- 
stitions represent truth itself. How they laughed at us for 
thinking that the sun went round the earth, how they 
jeered when some of us declined to admit that we were 
descended from apes. With what contemptuous amuse- 
ment did they expose the fallacy that there were any such 
things as ghosts. 

Yet look at them now. The respected head of a foreign 
observatory has recently declared, without contradiction, 
that there are no more grounds for saying that the earth 
goes round the sun than that the sun goes round the earth. 
Apes have been almost unanimously degraded to the level 
from which they should never have been allowed to rise. 
Ghosts are the inseparable and garrulous companions of 
more than one member of the British Association—nor 
has this fact involved any such member’s resignation from 
that body. At any moment we may expect to be told that 
spectrum analysis has definitely established that the moon 
is made entirely of green cheese. 

And thus we live in the greatest hopes for our old friend 
the ostrich. The day will surely come, though we ma 
not live to see it, when its fabled peculiarity shall be 
re-established as a scientific fact; when it shall prove 
its incomparable foolishness in the sight of all men. 
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Hail, then, thou ostrich of the future; welcome to the 
day when the shadow shall pass from thy unjustly- 
besmirched name ; when thou shalt be recognised, with- 
out further cavil or question, as the original thinker 
and ingenious logician that we, in our ignorance, have ever 
believed thee to be. 

Meanwhile, we hope to be forgiven if, for the purposes of 
illustration, we slightly anticipate that glorious dawn. 


Felicity’s attitude, then, to the secret with which she had 
now burdened herself was—we say it boldly and openly— 
that of the ostrich. From the moment when she reached 
the decision which she confided to her dog, she resolutely 
closed her eyes to its existence. Some day and somehow 
she would have to confess what she had done, and bear the 
reproaches which she had been conscious that she deserved— 
not so much for removing that millstone of debt, as for 
doing so in such a hasty, haphazard and furtive manner. 
Some day, presumably—and unless she again intercepted it— 
Mr. Allbutt would send in the remaining fragment of his 
bill, with obvious results on the domesti¢ peace of Number 
Twenty-three. It was even probable that Ian would raise 
the subject himself before this happened. Meanwhile, 
though, the main thing was to drive and keep all thoughts 
of Mr. Allbutt and of what she had done as far as possible 
out of her head. 

Not that they didn’t continue to discuss economy. 

“JT had an awfully good idea to-day,” said Felicity. 
“'They’ve got a ‘Labour-Saving Week’? at Andrew 
Brown’s, you know, and I bought a thing that the man 
showed me that—well, I can’t quite explain it to you 
until you see it, but you hang it up in the kitchen and 
it’s got a lot of little spaces, and it shows you just what 
you ought toorder. ‘The man said it would pay for itself in 
no time.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Ian. ‘‘ Do you mean it’s a 
kind of machine?” 

“Oh, no. Just a sort of thing—with a lot of little flaps. 
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The cook’s supposed to twiddle them all round whenever 
she runs out of anything.” 

“¢ What happens then ? ” asked Ian, with some interest. 

“Oh, don’t you see. Then she looks at it, and it shows 
hers 

*¢ Shows her what ? ” 

“You are stupid, Ian. You'll see the idea at once as soon 
as it arrives.” 

“‘T dare say. But will Gertrude ? ” 

““ Of course she will. She was awfully keen on it. And, 
Ian, I didn’t have it put down to my account. I paid for it 
there and then.” 

“'That’s the way,” said Ian approvingly. ‘‘ Stick to that, 
darling, and we shan’t do so badly.” 

There was a slight pause, and then: 

““T’ve been meaning to ask you,” said Felicity. ‘ Do you 
think you'll still be able to let me have that extra fifty 
pounds? Of course I know I oughtn’t to ask for it, really, 
but—well, everyone says the winter’s worse than the 
summer.” 

“’They’re quite right,” said lan. ‘‘ Would it do if I 
told you a little later ? ” 

“Oh, of course. Any time.” 

** You see, we’ve still got some pretty ghastly bills, and I 
can’t help feeling : 

“ Oh, I know,” said Felicity hastily. 

Under the rigours of the new financial position Ian was 
now trying to light his pipe with a piece of coal held in the 
tongs, with the result that his next observation came in a 
muffled way over his shoulders. 

“It’s a good thing,” he said, “ that we haven’t got any 
children.” 

CWhaete 

“*T said, it’s a good thing 

“What on earth do you mean? We’ve only been 
married just over 

“T know that. I only meant Ha 

“You oughtn’t to say that, lan—ever.” 
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Tan spun round with a look of alarm. 

“You don’t mean ” he began. 

“* Of course I don’t mean anything of the sort.” 

** You’re sure ? ” he insisted. 

“Of course I’m sure. But you oughtn’t ever to say 
you’re pleased about a thing like that. It’s—it’s——” 

“Tm sorry. I only meant se 

Felicity was quite pink. 

““Tt’s one thing not to be able to afford children,” she 
declared, “‘ but it’s quite a different thing to say i 

“* But you told me yourself,” Ian expostulated, “ that you 
didn’t want a 

* When ? ” 

“* Before we were married.” 

“* Everybody says that,” Felicity informed him carelessly. 
** It doesn’t mean anything at all.” 

The piece of coal fell from the tongs with a clatter— 
fortunately inside the fender. 

* But ”” said Jan, on a high, argumentative note. 

“It’s all right, darling. I’m not in any hurry.” 

Her husband stared at her. 

**T should go stark, staring mad 

** Oh, no, you wouldn’t.” 

*“* How do you know I wouldn’t ?” 

** You'll see—when the time comes.” 

““T won’t have it,’ said Ian passionately. ‘‘Do you 
understand ?” 

Felicity threw back her head and laughed. 

“It’s sweet of you to be so cross,” she said. “ But if I 
were to tell you Well, I’m not going to just yet. 
So what does it matter ?”’ 

Ian’s answer, if it were an answer, took the form of 
a low, threatening growl in which no words could be 
distinguished. 

“ But if you think,” added Felicity, “ that I should ever 
not like you best, then di 

* Of course it’s not that.” 

“ Well, I just thought you might like to know.” 
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And at this all Ian’s anxiety and alarm leapt up again. 

“* Will you absolutely swear you’re not keeping anything 
from me?” 

“¢ Tf it will make you happy.” 

“* No, but seriously, F’licity ?” 

*‘ All right. Seriously.” 

“Ah!” said Ian; and his immediate relief was so great 
that he had struck a match before he remembered his new 
form of economy. 

In Greenery Street, you see, we approach this matter 
of parenthood with a kind of fascinated reluctance. Ina 
way the idea certainly attracts us, and though we resent Its 
being put in that way, we have every intention of ultimately 
doing our duty by the State. But not just yet, if you see 
what we mean. For after something like a quarter of a 
century when we have incessantly wanted it to be next week, 
we have suddenly reached a stage where all this impatience 
has left us. We want Time to stand still now; we have 
found what we have been looking for, and intuition tells us 
to avoid any experiment which will so inevitably start him 
off again. We have an impression, too, that everyone is 
watching us; that they are expecting us to have a baby, 
and that they won’t leave us alone until we do. This puts 
our backs up. What has it got to do, we ask, with anyone 
except ourselves? We know perfectly well what we’re 
up to, and we’re not going to be hustled by any amount 
of hints or questions. 

It is, we repeat, entirely our own affair. 

And so in the privacy of our little house, we keep on edging 
up to the subject and edging away again, arguing and 
agreeing and shifting our attitude a hundred times a week. 
We are still doing this, in all probability, when we discover 
that the question has been settled for us. For twenty- 
four hours we gaze at each other in blank horror, and then— 
to our astonishment—we make yet another discovery. 
Indefensible though it may seem, we are actually pleased. 
Our doubts have suddenly vanished, the full tide of our 
impatience has as suddenly returned. The magical year 
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slips out before we can touch its flying skirts ; but still a more 
magical year lies ahead. 
How frightfully clever we have been about it all ! 


6 


“* Have you heard the postman yet, Ian?” 

““What? No, I don’t think so. What’s the time ?” 

Felicity looked at her watch. 

“* Bother,” she said. “‘ I’ve forgotten to wind it up again. 
What does the clock say ? ” 

“Twenty past. Oh that can’t be right. No, I thought 
not. It’s run down.” 

“* Well, what does your watch say ?” 

Ian’s hand moved to his waistcoat pocket, but instead 
of answering he crossed to the window. 

** [ll look and see if he’s coming,” he said. 

**He 1s coming,” he added, closing the window again. 
‘* Were you expecting anything?” 

**T can’t make out why I haven’t heard from mummie. 
I ought to have had a letter this morning.” 

** Well,” said Ian, ‘‘ seeing that she’s coming back the 
day after to-morrow, perhaps she never wrote.” 

“But I particularly asked her if she’d be home for 
lunch.” 

“Oh,” said Jan, and he went and put his forehead 
against the window-pane. 

“* Here he comes,” he reported. 

“* Anything for us ? ” 

“Waitaminute.. Yes.” 

The news was confirmed by the thud of the knocker. 

‘< Be an angel,” said Felicity, ‘and go and fetch them. 
It’s Ellen’s night out, and I think I heard Gertrude upstairs.” 

So Ian went down into the passage-hall, and found 
two envelopes in the little wire cage. The first, which 
was addressed to himself, he put straight into his 
pocket, and with the second he hurried back to the 
drawing-room. 
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“ Here’s your mother’s letter,” he called out. “‘ Catch!” 

“ Butter-fingers,”’ he added affectionately. 

Felicity retrieved the letter from the floor without 
acknowledging this taunt, and was on the point of opening 
it when she suddenly stopped. 

‘“* Hullo,” she said, with a faint sound of surprise. 

‘What is it?” asked her husband. 

“The postmark. Why on earth has mummie gone to 
Newcliff? I ee 

She wrenched the letter from its covering. 

Ohl she Said. 

Ian waited a moment, and then: 

What is itr ” heasked again, sf licity wicav sf 

Felicity stared at him, through him, with an expression 
which he could neither recognise nor understand. 

** F’licity !” he repeated anxiously. ‘‘ What’s happened ? ” 

She didn’t seem to hear him. 

**What’s wrong?” he almost shouted. “ Why are you 
looking like that ?” 

The voice which answered him was as unrecognisable as 
the look. 

“It’s all my fault,” it said in a miserable undertone. 

“ What’s all your fault. What do you mean?” 

““Grandmamma,” said the voice. “She’s—Oh, Jan— 
she’s frightfully ill, and Child telegraphed for mummie, 
and she doesn’t tell me anything here really, but I know 
she’s going to die. And it began the very day that I 
Don’tlook at me like that! Of course she’ll die, I tell you, 
and I ought to have known what would happen, and it’s all 
been my fault, but I couldn’t think what to do, and 
Oh, I hate everybody and I wish I’d never been born! ” 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the confusion and 
discomfort of Ian Foster at this extraordinary speech. 
But the final outburst must be dealt with at once. 

“* Look here,” he protested, “‘ you mustn’t say that.” 

“T shall say it!” stormed Felicity. “Oh, I knew 
this would happen. I knew I should be punished. I——” 

** But doesn’t your mother say ay 
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“What does that matter? Of course Child wouldn’t 
have telegraphed if it hadn’t been serious. And now it’s 
all m m 

“Tt isn’t!” yelled Ian. ‘‘ How the devil can it be your 
fault ?” 

He hadn’t meant to introduce the devil like this, but 
there was no doubt of the relief that it had brought him. 
He was unable to resist a repetition. 

“* And why the devil should you imagine 

** You’re not to swear at me like that.” 

** Well, will you show me your mother’s letter ? ” 

“Take it!” said Felicity. “‘ You won’t understand, 
though. No one will ever understand. But it doesn’t 
matter what you say, or how angry you get i 

“T’m not angry,” said Ian, without looking up from the 
letter. 

‘¢ or what anybody thinks. I shall never be happy again, 
Cc ——? 

“But look here. Your mother doesn’t even say it’s 
dangerous.” 

“* Of course it’s dangerous. Grandmamma’s over seventy, 
I tell you.” 

There was no dealing with this. 

“Well, but why go on as if you could possibly 
have ie 

“But I could! Don’t you see that it’s all because I— 
because é; 

“¢ Because what ? ” 

A loud, choking sob was the only answer. ‘To his horror 
and astonishment Ian saw his wife roll over on the sofa and 
bury her face in one of the cushions as though she meant 
to suffocate herself. 

“Flicity!”? he shouted. “Sit up. Listen to me. 
Stop it!” 

And he began tugging at her shoulders. 

“‘ Have you gone mad ? ” he gasped. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Foster, resisting his efforts with super- 


human strength. 
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The contest developed into a serious and highly-undigni- 
fied wrestling match. 

“Oh!” screamed Felicity suddenly. ‘“ You’re hurting 
me)” 

And she sat up. 

“‘ You brute!” she added. 

“ That’ll do,” said Ian, his voice shaking with a mixture of 
anger and fright. ‘Are you going to tell me what this 
is all about, or aren’t you?” 

66 No.” 

“Do you want me to—to send for a doctor ?” 

ce INjoi: 

Tan gave a loud sigh of exasperation. 

“Well, will you please explain,” he said breathlessly, 
¢ wh ” 

“Oh!” interrupted Felicity. “ Your hand! Look at 
your hand. DidI do that?” 

Tan snatched at his handkerchief and began stanching 
the wound to which his attention had thus suddenly been 
directed. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he muttered. ‘‘ Must have been a pin.” 

“Here, take mine. It’s cleaner.” 

“It’s nothing, I tell you.” 

“Oh, Ian, do be careful. Please go and wash it.” 

“* Rubbish,” said Ian, with his hand in his mouth. “It’s 
nothing at all.” And then: “ Look here ; why & 

“T can’t possibly tell you now. I know I was idiotic, but 
—Oh, Ian, do you think we could telephone to Newcliff ? 
Would it be too late ? ” 

Again Ian’s hand moved towards his watch-pocket—and 
stopped. 

** |’d forgotten,” he said. 

“What do you mean ?”” 

“Do you know the number ?” 

“Why did you say ‘I’d forgotten?’ What have you 
forgotten?” 

“Nothing. Isit on the letter ? ” 

“Tan. Where’s your watch ?” 
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** Never mind about that now. Let me just 

“Tan! Did you hear what I said. Where’s your 
watch ?” 

Ian shrugged his shoulders, and gave a sickly grin. 

** Don’t make faces like that,” said his wife. ‘‘ What 
have you done with it?” 

: is Well,” said Ian; “’s a matter of fact—well—l’ve sold 
Lv. 

**'You’ve sold your father’s watch! How could you?” 

Ian could think of nothing better than to shrug his 
shoulders again. But as his wife continued to fix him with 
a piercing look of accusation, his defence began to trickle 
reluctantly out. 

“‘T got fifty quid for it,” he said. ‘‘ At a place in the 
City. Icouldn’t go on keeping old Allbutt waiting for ever. 
I sent him a cheque—last night. Here’s the receipt.” And 
he took the unopened envelope from his pocket. “I 
suppose I ought to have told you, but I thought you’d 
only—well, I suppose I thought you’d try and stop me. 
But it’s no good, F'licity. We've got to get straight— 
somehow... . 

‘Of course I meant to tell you in the end,” he added. 
“ And, besides—”? with a kind of hang-dog obstinacy— 
“ we still owe him the best part of three hundred pounds. 
Don’t we?” 

Felicity’s look never wavered. 

‘Don’t we?” repeated Ian, with a shade more of self- 
justification. 

And then, just as he thought, and hoped, that they were 
through with emotion for the evening, his amazing and 
dishevelled wife suddenly burst out in a loud peal of 


hysterical laughter. ; 
It was, of course, the prelude to a complete confession. 


fl 
The gods of Greenery Street had had their little joke. 
These impish beings had clustered so thickly in the drawing- 
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room of Number Twenty-three, that if either of their 
victims had moved at all suddenly their immortality 
must have been put to a pretty severe test. But the 
victims didn’t move. They were locked in each other’s 
arms on the sofa, exchanging the most extravagant 
praise of each other’s nobility of character, and— 
alternatively—pledging their word never, in any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, to repeat their own inconsiderate 
and despicable behaviour. 

‘<Tt’ll be a lesson to me,” they kept on saying. ‘“ We'll 
never have any secrets again ; will we?” 

“That’s good!” chirruped a particularly mischievous 
sprite, who was balancing himself on the edge of the mantel- 
piece. ‘‘'Then why doesn’t he tell her that the pearls were 
worth at least twice what she got for them? He knows 
it as well as I do.” 

“Sh!” said the others. ‘‘ They’re beginning again.” 

‘And you do see, don’t you,” Ian was saying, “‘ that 
even if your grandmother zs ill, it isn’t really your 
Fault.” 

Felicity thought for a moment. 

“Tt would have been, though,” she said, “if I hadn’t 
told you.” 

A burst of inaudible laughter from the little gods 
was followed by an abrupt and solitary chuckle from 
Mr. Foster. 

“* What is it, darling ?” asked Felicity, with her cheek on 
his shoulder. 

“IT can’t help being amused,” said Ian, ‘‘ when I think 
that instead of our owing Allbutt anything, we’ve gone 
and paid him nearly fifteen pounds too much.” 

There was a flutter of angry disappointment among the 
little gods. It was on this very fact that they had been 
counting to provide their victims with their greatest distress, 
and themselves with their greatest entertainment. And 
now both the victims were laughing too. 

“Really!” said an ancient immortal, as he hopped off 
the fender. ‘‘’These modern couples get sillier and sillier 
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every year. Ifyou ask my opinion, Greenery Street is going 
to the dogs.” 

And with these outspoken words he flew up the 
chimney. 

He can hardly have meant it, though. And next morning, 
when an impertinent junior ventured to remind him of 
what he had said, he denied it utterly. 

“There isn’t a street in the world that can touch it,” 
he declared. ‘‘ And if you can’t behave yourself, you’d 
better go and live in the Albany.” 

The threat had its effect, and the impertinent junior slunk 
away in humiliated silence. 
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VII 


I 


AVING given everyone a good fright for the best 
H part of forty-eight hours, Lady Angmering recovered 


as rapidly as she had fallen ill. Old Humphrey, 
hurrying back from Scotland, and Daphne, summoned by 
telegram from the Italian lakes, discovered on their arrival in 
London that the crisis was over, and were advised that it 
would be better if they stayed where they were. The sight 
of two such unexpected visitors might, it was felt, cause 
Lady Angmering to realise how nearly she had passed away— 
knowledge which would not assist her convalescence. 
Moreover, Child—so Mrs. Hamilton reported—was being 
very difficult. He had complained of being insulted by the 
night nurse, and in his present state of resentment had 
better not be asked to answer any more bells or bring up any 
more cups of tea than were absolutely necessary. Poor 
Mrs. Hamilton was spending nearly all her spare time in 
re-establishing his shattered dignity, while the patient 
continued to impress on her that Child would do anything 
in the world for anyone. 

“* But,” she always added, “‘ you’ve got to get on the right 
side of him first.” 

There was no secret as to how this was done, but unluckily 
it was impossible for anyone but Lady Angmering herself 
to do it. For Child was, in fact, like the favourite dog 
which bites everyone except its mistress ; and in such cases, 
as we well know, it is sheer waste of time to try and get on 
the animal’s right side. ‘ Poor little fellow,” says the 
proud owner, as it fixes its fangs in the calf of your leg. 
““He’s absolutely devoted to me, you see.” If the 
dog should growl on its cushion, or Child should sulk 
in his pantry, then the blame must be fastened on 
some third party. ‘You don’t understand his ways,” 
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one would be told. “He'll do anything for you when 
you get to know him.” 

Altogether there seemed to be excellent reasons why the 
returning travellers should not complete the last stage of 
their journey. On the other hand it would be a little flat, 
after this anxious race to London, to return where they 
had come from. Besides, in old Humphrey’s case his friend 
Mason had already telegraphed for another gun, and Daphne’s 
party had been on the verge of disintegration when she had 
left them. One might as well make up one’s mind to 
the fact that the summer was over. Old Humphrey took 
up his quarters at his club, while Daphne had the dust- 
sheets removed from her drawing-room, and prepared to 
begin another year. 

** Great fun,” she told her husband, when he asked how 
she’d been getting on. ‘‘ Awfully nice people, really— 
though I shouldn’t much care if I never saw most of them 
again.” 

Bruce tried to interpret this as some kind of compliment 
to himself, but though he opened his mouth several times, 
he never quite succeeded in framing the sentence which 
should draw the answer that he wanted. Meanwhile 
Daphne had continued. 

But don’t ask me to tell you all about it,” she 
said. ‘It’s so dull trying to explain what one’s been 
doing.” 

Bruce suggested that, speaking for himself, he would 
find it far from dull. 

“That’s because you’re such an old dear,” said 
Daphne. 

“On,” said Brace. “Am I?” 

Daphne employed her celebrated “‘ queer ”’ look. 

“Keep calm,” she said. ‘I can’t kiss anyone until my 
face has recovered from all that sun.” 


In due course both the travellers came to call at Greenery 


Street—old Humphrey paying his visit first. 
“Tt was like this,” he said. ‘I had Mason on my right, 
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and beyond him was Johnnie Stanhope, and on the other 
side there was that nephew. of Mason’s that I was telling 
you about. It was just getting on for lunch-time and we 
hadn’t had much sport so far, when all of a sudden I looked 
up and bless my soul if I didn’t see—no; I’m getting it 
wrong. It was after lunch, I remember now. Yes, that’s 
right. Well, as I was saying, there was that nephew of old 
Mason’s on my left—in the Navy, I believe, though they’d 
got some joke about it I couldn’t quite follow—and Mason 
himself on the other side, and we were all facing up the hill 
because of the wind. I was just saying to myself, ‘ Well, 
if things don’t brighten up a bit, it looks like being another 
bad day,’ when I looked up, and all of a sudden 
Hullo, who’s that slamming your front door?” 

‘Go on, father. It’s only Ian, I expect.” 

“Tan? A bit early, isn’t he ? ” 

**T don’t think so. He always gets home about this 
time.” 

“Well,” said old Humphrey, “in my young days 
fellows who worked in the City usedn’t to get home to 
tea.” 

“He doesn’t!” Felicity protested indignantly. ‘I 
don’t know what you mean, father. It’s nearly a quarter 
past six.” 

“Eh?” said old Humphrey. ‘‘Have I been here 
two hours, then? Bless my soul; who’d have thought 
TEES? 

Felicity would have thought it. 

“Well, as I was saying ” resumed old Humphrey 
But [an’s entrance cut him short again. 

“F’licity, I—Oh, ‘hullo, Vsiee {Mow sare yout "lmsay. 
you’re looking most fearfully fit.” 

Old Humphrey gave his curt, conspiratorial nod. 

“Tm pretty well,” he admitted. ‘Pretty well, 
considering.” 

Ian dropped the evening newspaper on to a chair. 

* Hullo, Ajax,” he said. 

“ Did you have any tea ? ” asked Felicity. 
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“Yes, thanks.” 

Pause. 

“ Pretty hot still,” said Ian. 

“Eh ?” said old Humphrey. 

“IT was only saying—I say, am I interrupting any- 
thing?” 

“No, no,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Do sit down and keep still. 
Father was telling me about his time in Scotland.” 

"Ohy-yes, > aaid tan... Scotland?’ 

**Go on, father. Don’t mind Jan.” 

** Yes, please go on, sir.” 

But old Humphrey, it would seem, didn’t like being 
conscious of his audience. He showed no signs of going 
on. 

There was a second and longer pause, at the end of which 
both the men suddenly began speaking together, and then 
both stopped. 

** Go on,” said Ian again. “I beg your pardon.” 

“‘ Nothing,” said old Humphrey. ‘“ Wasn’t any- 
thing.” 

‘*T was only going to ask 

** Nothing at all,”’ said Felicity. 

“* Oh,” said Ian. ‘* Well, it doesn’t matter.” 

Felicity was conscious of a slight sense of oppression. 
Old Humphrey was staring at his finger-nails. Ian was 
fidgeting—abominably. Really, one might as well have 
two schoolboys in the room. 

A bicycle bell sounded in the street. 

“‘Tsay,”’ said Ian ; “‘ wasthat the telephone?” Hesprang 
to his feet. 

“* Of course it wasn’t,” said Felicity. 

“Eh?” said old Humphrey. “Telephone? Don’t 
mind me.” 

Felicity began to explain. 

“It was a mistake,” she said. “Jan thought—lIan! 
Don’t tease Ajax like that. You know he hates your foot 


in his basket.” , 
“Sorry,” said Ian. A brilliant idea came to him. 
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“ Have you been over the house, sir?” he asked his 
father-in-law. 

“Yes,” said old Humphrey. ‘“‘ Felicity took me.” 

“Oh,” replied Ian. ‘‘ Well—ah—in that case, would 
you excuse me if I...” He began backing towards the 
door. 

‘“‘ Where are you going, Ian?” 

‘** Nowhere. I only wanted to find something that .. . 
He gave it up, and came back again. “It’s all right,” he 
added, and sat down. 

Felicity shook her head at him and frowned. Then she 
turned quickly to her father. 

“Do go on,” she begged. “ You were just in the middle 
of astory. You know you were, father.” 

Old Humphrey’s face took on the mutinous expression 
of a child asked to do its recitation in public. 

““T’m sure I wasn’t,” he said firmly. ‘‘ And, besides—” 
here he began hoisting himself from his chair—‘‘ I’ve got 
to—Well, the fact is... late already ... promised a 
fellows. . .-club\.<...-can’t stop,~ (He jerked * hicminese 
confidentially at Ian, still and always as though they shared 
that dishonourable secret. ‘“‘ Only dropped in, you know,” 
he added, offering his cheek for his daughter’s farewell 
kiss. ‘‘ Nobody come down. [’ll be all right.” 

‘* Shan’t we get you a taxi, father ? ” 

‘No, no. Walk.” 

**T’ll get your hat, sir.” 

“Eh? No, don’t—Hullo, he’s gone. G’bye, F*licity. 
See you next week, I expect ; when your mother gets back. 
Too bad, you know, making her work like that. That 
fellow Child’s bone idle. Bone idle. However .. .” 

And thus he left the drawing-room. 

Felicity waited, all ready to relieve her feelings at her 
husband’s expense as soon as he should return. But the 
moments passed and with them the first, fine recklessness 
of her temper, while still the steady rumble of men’s voices 
came drifting up the stairs. Presently she heard Ian 
laughing—a little nervously, it seemed. More rumbling. 
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Another burst of unnatural laughter. What on earth 
were they doing? Why must they behave like strange 
dogs in her drawing-room, and then start gossiping together 
—there was no other word for that steady flow of sound— 
as soon as they got into the hall. Didn’t they see how rude 
it was to the mistress of the house ? 

She crept out of the room and leant over the banisters. 
Too late, however, to catch the thread of their conver- 
sation. 

** Well, good-bye, sir.” 

Eh ST oG bye.” 

Another bang from the closing front-door. Then Ian’s 
footsteps coming back along the passage. He was whistling. 

ce Tan | 99 

** Hullo.” 

**Come in here. I want to speak to you.” 

** What’s the matter ? ” 

“Shut the door. Jan—no, put that paperdown. What 
made you drive father away like that ?” 

“Drive him away. I don’t understand. What do 
you mean?” 

“You know perfectly well what I mean. Why did you 
fidget like that ? Why did you keep jumping up and down ? 
Why couldn’t you talk to him properly ? ” 

“*T did,” said Ian, full of innocence and virtue. 

“You didn’t. You made him feel so uncomfortable that 
he had to go. Why couldn’t you be more natural ? ” 

““T was,” said Ian. ‘I was just as natural as he was. 
And look here ; why did you scowl at me like that? I was 
doing my best, wasn’t I?” 

“J didn’t scowl.” 

‘* All right,” said Ian. And he picked up the newspaper 
again. 

Prdicity’s curiosity suddenly got the better of her 
anger. 

“ And what were you chattering about downstairs ? ” 
she asked. 

*‘ T haven’t the faintest idea,”’ said Jan. 
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“Don’t be idiotic. Of course you have. And please 
don’t read the newspaper when I’m talking to you.” 

“Sorry,” said Ian, dropping it again. ‘“‘ What did 
you want?” 

“‘T want to know what father was saying to you in the 
hall” 

“Oh,” saiddan, “il vetorgotten.” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous. What were you laughing 
ate 

“¢ Was I laughing ? ” asked Ian in apparent astonishment. 
“Well, ’s a matter of fact I was rather annoyed. Do you 
know what your father was doing? All the time he was 
talking to me he kept on popping those blisters on the front- 
door.”’ 

“Popping ? What do you mean?” 

“With his umbrella. I can’t tell you what our paint 
looks like. And I must say i 

** Father did that to our new paint? Of/ I think the 
person who invented men : 

“‘ Here ; steady on!” 

“JT think that men,” began Felicity, a little louder, 
“are the biggest, the most awful, the most sickening 
Well, perhaps I don’t,” she substituted abruptly. 
ce Only > 

** Only what ?” 

** Only they are really. 

Tan smiled. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “ how about my kissing 
you?” 

“You can if you like.” 

“T do like,” said Ian ; and with this action the memory 
of old Humphrey’s visit was expunged from both their 
minds until the next occasion when they came face to face 
with their unfortunate front-door. 
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“ By the way,” said Ian, about twenty minutes later, “I 
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knew there was something I meant to ask you. Who was 
the man in the kitchen ? ” 

Felicity looked up from her embroidery. 

“What man?” she asked. 

“* T saw his legs when I was hanging up my hat in the back 
hall just now. I couldn’t see any more.” 

““T expect he was the gas,” said Felicity, with slight 
ellipsis. 

“ He was sitting down, though.” 

Et op oa os 

“Yes. Shall I go and have another look ? ” 

Felicity hesitated. 

“No,” she decided. ‘‘I’ll ask who he was when I see 
them.” 

““T never know about these things,” said Ian. ‘‘ Are 
they supposed to have men down there ?” 

** No, of course not.” 

*‘Tt’s my impression,” said Ian, ‘‘that he was having 
some kind of a meal.” 

“Why ? What makes you think that ?” 

“Well, he seemed to be talking with his mouth full. 
Shall I ring the bell ? ” 

** What for ? ” 

*¢ So that you can ask them about it.” 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘I shall ask them when I go 
downstairs in the morning.” 

“Oh, all right. As long as you don’t forget.” 

“* Of course I shan’t forget.” 

And of course she did. 
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Daphne’s visit, which took place about three days later, 
was as different from her father’s as it could well be. She 
came with a definite object, and remained in the little 
house just over ten minutes. 

“Hullo, darling,” she said. “TI can’t stop, because 
the car’s broken down and I’ve gota taxi outside. But 
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look here. Oh, well, I would like one cup, if it’s really 
ready.” 

“T’ll tell them to hurry up,” said Felicity. And when 
she returned : “‘ Were you going to say something ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Look here, I’ve been rushed into taking 
tickets for that thing at the Piedmont—you know, it’s 
a charity of some kind—and I’m dashed if I’m going to 
turn out myself, and all my friends have been had in the 
same way, so I thought perhaps you and Ian would like 
them.” 

No one could say that Daphne was over-valuing her 
generosity, but for the moment her sister seemed almost 
stunned by it. 

“Do you really mean that ? ” she asked breathlessly. 

“Of course Ido. It’ll be as dull as ditch-water, but as 
long as the tickets aren’t wasted you can give them to anyone 
you like.” 

*“*T shouldn’t dream of doing that. It’s most frightfully 
kind of you, and it’s ages since I’ve been to a dance. But 
are you sure you don’t want to go yourself ? ” 

“Good heavens, no,” said Daphne. “I’m far too old. 
Besides, can you imagine Bruce at a show like that? Here, 
you'd better take them now.” And she opened her bag 
and handed the tickets across. ‘‘ Don’t pay any attention 
when it says ‘ Fancy Dress,’ she added. , ‘‘ The committee 
have changed their minds.” 

Felicity’s face brightened again. 

“Thanks most awfully,” she said. 

Daphne had become entrapped in the little round mirror 
in her bag 

“Far too old,” she murmured again. And then, looking 
up: “‘ Everything all right here? Still a success?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Felicity. 

ce Any: ? 2? 

“No,” said Felicity. 

“Do you remember—— No, I don’t suppose I ever told 
you before.” ' 


What tr? 
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“Well, you won’t want it just yet—anyhow.” 

** What won’t I want?” 

“Soon after we were married,” said Daphne, “I did an 
awfully silly thing. I tooka liking to it ina shop somewhere, 
and it was rather cheap; so I bought it. Bruce doesn’t 
know about it even now. It’s been up in the roof for nine 
years. But I thought ‘a 

“ But what is it? What did you buy ?” 

Daphne tilted her head. 

‘““A most useless object,” she said. ‘I believe they’re 
called cradles. I thought perhaps But I expect the 
moths have eaten it long ago.” 

“The moths?” repeated Felicity. ‘But surely they 
wouldn’t——” 

““ No, of course not. It was only my little joke, darling. 
But anyhow I won’t get it down for you just yet. It might 
be unlucky.” 

PmOn At.” said Felicity. 

““*QOh,’”? mimicked her sister. ‘‘A touching little 
story, isn’t it? But don’t let it keep you awake. I should 
have made a rotten kind of mother, I expect.” 

** You wouldn’t ! ” 

*“ Bottles,” chanted Daphne. “‘ Feeders. Perambulators. 
Convulsions. Bits of flannel. Teeth. ‘ Please, ’m, I don’t 
think baby’s at all well. He can’t keep nothing down and 
he’s all broke out in a rash.’ Ugh!” she concluded 
vehemently. 

Felicity couldn’t help laughing. 

‘I feel like that too, sometimes,” she said. 

“ And I,” said Daphne, “ feel like it always. So there!” 
she added defiantly. ‘‘ However, when you want a Jacobean 
antique to shove your family in, you’d better let me know. 
Now I’m going.” 

“But you’ve never drunk your tea,” Felicity pointed 
out. 

“‘ All right,” said Daphne, and she emptied her cup at a 
draught. “‘The virtuous wife,” she announced, “ will 
now go off and order her husband some new pyjamas, 
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thereby silencing all who say that she isn’t anything of the 
sort. Like to come with me?” 

*SEdtlove:te.. Only 1m expecting: Ian back early. You 
see, he’s been at the dentist, and 

«“ Happy dentist,” interrupted Daphne. 

** What do you mean?” 

“Your house goes to my head,” said Daphne. “I 
don’t mean anything at all.” 

She then went downstairs, singing very loudly, and 
Felicity let her out. Onthe doorstep she suddenly stopped. 

** Do you get Ian’s pyjamas for him ? ” she asked. 

““T—I’m not sure,” said Felicity. ‘‘ You see, he’s still 

ot the ones he had when we were married.” 

*¢ All right,” said Daphne again. ‘‘ Don’t rub it in.” 

She peered over the area railings. 

“* What a beautiful dustbin,” she said. 

** Do you really like it. Or 

“It’s a poem,” said Daphne. “A perfect poem. Well, 
where did I say I was going? Oh, yes ; I remember.” 

She ran down the steps, and in less than a minute the taxi 
had vanished from sight and sound. 

*‘She’s a most extraordinary person,” said Felicity to 
herself, and she went upstairs to the balcony to look out 
for her husband. 


Ian came in full of the quiet triumph which follows a 
reprieve from the electric drill. 

Nothing at all,” he reported. ‘‘ I’m to go back in three 
months.” 

“Oh, darling, I am glad. You know I was praying for 
you—all the time.’ 

** Well, it did the trick,” said Ian. ‘‘I was out in under 
five minutes.” 

“But what did he say about the place where you had 
that pain ?” 

** Nothing.” 

“But did you tell him about it? Ian—I’m asking you 
something.” 
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no. 

“Oh, Ian! You ought to have told him. You know 
that was why you went.” 

“It’s not my business todohis job for him. Besides—— 
Hullo ! this cup’s dirty. Who’s been here?” 

“Daphne. You’ve just missed her.” 

“Oh. No, it’s all right ; I’ll use the slop-basin. What 
did she want ?”’ 

“She didn’t want anything. She brought us something.” 

** For the house ? ”” 

*“No. Some tickets for that dance at the Piedmont. 
Ian, they cost two guineas each, and Yes, those are 
the ones.” 

Tan read both the tickets from beginning to end. 

** But look here,” he pointed out, with a marked absence 
of enthusiasm ; “‘ it says ‘ Fancy Dress.’ ” 

“Oh, but Daphne explained that. It isn’t really, you 
know.” 

Ian put the tickets back on the tea-table. 

*<Tt’s very kind of Daphne,” he observed, “ but 

** But what?” 

““ Well, I don’t know that I’m so keen on routing myself out 
in the middle of the night just 4 

** Tt isn’t the middle of the night.” 

“1,” said Ian pontifically, ‘ call half-past ten the middle 
of the night. And it means one of two things which I 
hate. Either dressing before dinner, in which case I’m 
frightfully uncomfortable for about three hours ; or dressing 
after dinner, which is cruelty to animals because I shall just 
be wanting to goto bed. And 04 

“But, Ian, you used to do it all last winter. I thought 
you liked going to dances.” 

‘Last winter,” said Ian, “‘ was totally different. I went 
to the dances to meet you. Now—thank heaven—I can 
do that by staying at home.” 

“ Rubbish,” said Felicity. 

“Tt isn’t rubbish. It’s a plain statement of fact.” 
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“Then why did you go to all those hundreds of dances 
that you went to before you met me ?”’ 

“1 can’t think,” said Ian seriously. ‘I didn’t know any 
better, I suppose. Besides, if you’re in lodgings you have 
to do something in the evenings. And then I was in search 
of my ideal.” 

“* Of your what ?”’ asked Felicity. 

““My ideal. Of you, if you prefer it. Now that DPve 
found you and married you, why should I go on getting in 
the way? It’s other people’s turn now.” 

“Turn for what? I don’t understand what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Well,” said Ian, “the only reason that people go to 
dances is to fall in love with other people. Isn’t it, 
now?” 

“ Tt’s nothing of the sort. I think that’s a disgusting way 
to talk. Do you mean to tell me that you went out night 
after night trying to fall in love? Ian, I’m a great deal 
more than disgusted. I’m shocked.” 

“Well, you needn’t, be,” said Ian; “ because I don’t 
mean to tell you anything of the sort. All I mean is—well, 
dash it, darling, why did you keep on going to all those 
dances ? ” 

“ Because,” said Felicity virtuously, “I happened to 
like dancing.” 

“With anybody ?” 

“Yes. As long as they could dance.” 

“ Well,” said Ian, trying not to smile, “ that zs disgusting, 
if you like. Just to gratify this extraordinary craving, you 
let anybody catch hold of you round the waist and prance 
about with you and——” 

“Tan! You're not to talk like that. I—I shan’t let 
you go to the dentist again, if you can’t behave yourself 
when you come back. In another minute I shall be 
sorry I ever prayed for you. You know you used to 
enjoy those dances.” 

“All right,” said Ian easily. ‘ Perhaps I did.” 

“Then why do you want to make such a fuss about using 
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Daphne’s tickets ? Do you think, just because I’m married, 
that I don’t want to go out in the evenings? If you were 
half a husband, you’d join a dance-club and take me there 
every night.” 

“Oh, Tsay. You know I couldn’t afford that.” 

“Of course I know it. I’m only just showing you what 
a lot of people would expect.” 

“Oh,” saidIan. “Isee. But’s a matter of fact, we did 
go to quite a lot of dances in July, and if we haven’t been 
to any since then, it was because there weren’t any to go 
to. And [ll tell you another thing,” he added, raising 
his voice slightly. ‘When I go to a dance with my wife, 
I expect to be allowed to dance with her.” 

“ But you did,” said Felicity. 

“Yes; and got cursed by the hostesses. Don’t you 
remember Mrs. Munster? ‘Now, then, Mr. Foster, I 
can’t have you two spending all the evening together. 
Come and be introduced to my niece ’—who wore a plate 
in her mouth and obviously hated me because I was married. 
I tell you, F'licity, people like us aren’t meant to go to 
dances. We don’t fit, and that’s a fact.” 

“J,” said Mrs. Foster, “ enjoyed Mrs. Munster’s dance 
frightfully.” 

** And I,” added her husband passionately, “‘ loathed it ! 
It’s all very well, darling, but dancing’s a thing you’ve either 
got to do a great deal or not at all.” 

“Why ?” asked Felicity patiently. 

“Oh, I can’t explain. It’s just—well, it just ts like that. 
And I’m not going to have any more hostesses wrenching 
us apart, and you having the time of your life while I stand 
about by myself. I went through all that when I first came 
to live in London, and now that I’m a married man ie 

“But, Ian, Daphne’s thing is a subscription dance. 
There won’t be any hostess. Please don’t be so sickening. 
You’re getting a wonderful evening for absolutely nothing, 
and——” 

“Two taxis,” muttered Ian, “ and everyone at the hotel 
expecting to be tipped.” 
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“ You’re quite impossible,” said Felicity, and she snatched 
up the tickets. 

“‘ Here—I say—what are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to send the tickets to somebody else. 
If you’re not going to let me enjoy myself, I might as 
well A 

“No. Wait. Don’t bein sucha hurry. Of course I’m 
coming really, only——” 

“Thank you,” said Felicity. ‘‘ But if you’re going to 
hate it as much as all that, you don’t suppose it will be any 
great pleasure to me.” 

“ But I’m not going to hate it, Felicity—darling—I swear 
I’m not-. 

Felicity sat down abruptly. 

“Then why—” she began; heaved a loud sigh; and 
started again. “Then why on earth are you making such 
an extraordinary fuss ? ” 

Ian could find no answer. He was dimly conscious that 
he had been trying to represent a very reasonable frame of 
mind, to explain a perfectly natural development in his 
attitude towards dances; and he was considerably less 
dimly aware that he had failed. The only upshot of the 
protracted dialogue in which he had just taken part was 
that he was left begging his wife to do something that she 
really wanted to do and that he didn’t. How the dickens 
had such an absurd situation arisen? And why, just 
because one was married, did 

The question became so complicated in his mind that he 
was unable to finish it. The smile which had accompanied 
his thought of the absurd situation turned to a ponderous 
frown. 

“And why on earth,” added Felicity, “are you making 
such extraordinary faces?” 

Was L 2? asked lan, 

Felicity came over and kissed him. 

“It’s all right, darling,” she said. “ We'll do what- 
ever you like. And—I was rather horrid to you just 
then.” 
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” said Ian. “ And of course we’ll go. 


99 


** No, you weren’t, 
No, honestly, I mean it. I was just being—well 

“I know,” Felicity broke in, witharush of warm sympathy 
which came so near to understanding as to be almost the 
same thing. And this brought the discussion on the 
charity dance at the Piedmont toanend. The tickets were 
put away in a drawer in the writing-table, the engagement 
was booked in Mrs. Foster’s diary, and the subject was 
dropped. 

* After all,” thought Ian, “if you look at other married 
people, they almost always do stop going to dances after a 
bit. Perhaps it’s a mistake to try and force things. Per- 
haps it will happen quite naturally, if I leave it alone. 
Besides, it’s quite true that we hardly ever do go out in 
the evenings, and it would be a pity if we got into a— 
well, intoa rut. At least, I suppose it would be. Only 
it’s difficult to explain, but dancing does seem rather silly 
nowadays...” 

Felicity’s thoughts during the same silence : 

“No, of course I’m not being selfish. Of course he’ll 
really like it when he gets there. And we must try not 
to be stick-in-the-muds, even if we area bit hard up.... 
Only it wasn’t true when I said I enjoyed Mrs. Munster’s 
and those others. You can’t get away from it; dances 
are not the same thing after you’re married. ... ‘Though 
why not? I’m sure it isn’t because of Ian’s reason. At 
least—Oh, no; I’m certain it isn’t that... .. And anyhow 
almost everything else is far more fun, so it’s silly to mind 
about it. ... But some of those men I used rather to 
like seem quite awful now. ... ‘That’s another funny 
thing. . . . I suppose one does change. ... I do hope 
it doesn’t mean I’m getting old.” 

It’s all right, Felicity. It doesn’t. 


4 


There was a caretaking family in the basement of Number 
Twenty-four now. They had hung Nottingham lace 
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curtains in the kitchen window, and underclothes on a 
string in the back garden, and they had a child and a cheap 
gramophone, both of which made a good deal of noise. ‘Their 
presence was something of a portent in Greenery Street, 
for it was years since any house had been empty between 
two tenancies longer than for the necessary redecoration, 
and the Fosters couldn’t quite make it out. One thing 
was obvious; the situation wasn’t due either to lack 
of house-agents or to lack of house-hunters. Messrs. 
Gibbons and Duke’s board had now been joined by those 
of both Andrew Brown and Lacy and Tracy, while 
whenever Felicity looked out of her window she saw a 
potential occupier either arriving at or departing from 
the house next door. 

“IT expect the Lamberts are asking for some impossible 
premium,” said lan—just as if he hadn’t paid an impossible 
premium himself ; ‘‘ and that’s putting people off.” 

But Felicity was able to refute this at once. She had 
inquired about the house herselfi—as on behalf of a 
mythical friend—and the premium quoted by Andrew 
Brown had on the whole, and as premiums went, been quite 
moderate. 

‘* Perhaps,” she suggested, ‘ those caretakers are telling 
everyone that it’s haunted. After all, I don’t suppose 
they’re in any hurry to turn out.” 

“Um,” said Ian. “I shall be glad when they take their 
washing out of the garden. It was looking at those shirts 
that made me cut myself yesterday when I was shaving. 
How’d it be if we went and saw over it ourselves ? ” 

** Oh, no,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Mrs. Bustard would know us.” 

“Mrs. Bustard’?”’ Tan raised his eyebrows enquiringly. 

*'That’s the name of the caretaker’s wife.” 

Tan laughed. 

**You’re a wonder, F'licity,” he said. ‘And what’s 
that odious little boy called ? ” 

“Clarence,” said Felicity at once. ‘“ Isn’t it perfect ?” 


“Perfect,” Ilan agreed. “I must say, I wish they’d 
all drop down dead.” 
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But this was going too far, and—after a little half- 
hearted resistance—he was compelled to withdraw. 

“ Well, I'll put it like this, then,” he substituted magnani- 
mously. “ Jf they all dropped down dead, then I shouldn’t 
go into mourning.” 

“* Of course not,” said Felicity. 

“Right,” said Ian. ‘‘ Then that’s settled.” 

The compromise appeared to satisfy them both. There 
is, indeed, more satisfaction to be got out of compromises 
in married life than celibates can possibly imagine. 


Sometimes—and oftener, it seemed, as the days went by 
—the whole Bustard family would desert their post and go 
off for the. afternoon, while baffled callers with “‘ orders 
to view” would beat wildly on the unresponsive front-door. 
And sometimes, again, the more desperate of these thwarted 
persons would transfer themselves to the doorstep of 
Number Twenty-three or Number Twenty-five, in the 
hope—reasonable or not, as you care to look at it—that the 
next-door neighbours might assist them. ‘The Murderess, 
who had not taken to the Bustards any more than her 
employers, seemed to find a special delight in avenging 
herself on their unfortunate victims; and nothing could 
exceed the stolid unhelpfulness with which she turned 
them away. 

Felicity—who still ran to the turn of the stairs when- 
ever she heard the front-door bell—wondered whether she 
ought to speak to her about it; decided that she ought ; 
on second thoughts decided that she wouldn’t. It was 
no use pretending that the Murderess took kindly to criticism, 
and where there was so much to criticise it might be better 
to concentrate on more essential matters. On punctuality, 
for instance, which was daily becoming more conspicuous 
by its absence. 

And, after all, it wouldn’t be very much fun to run up- 
stairs five or six times in an afternoon to deal with the same 
unanswerable enquiry. 


So Felicity tiptoed back to the balcony, and watched 
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the disappointed enquirers moving resentfully away; and 
sometimes she was sorry for them and felt tempted to make 
trouble for the Bustard family by telling Messrs. Gibbons 
and Duke, but on other occasions—as when, for 
instance, they proved to be a clergyman and his aged mother 
—she was glad. For Greenery Street, which lives so largely 
by instinct, has an indefinable prejudice against clergymen 
and their aged mothers; not, you understand, denying 
them their right to exist—for it is broad-minded enough 
here—but resisting, as far as it possibly can, their attempts 
to set up house in its midst. 

There are, as we have admitted all along, regrettable 
exceptions in thisstreet to the generality of newly-married 
couples; there has for years been a retired Lieutenant- 
Colonel at Number Four, and an old lady who breeds cats 
(or at any rate does nothing to stop them breeding) at 
Number Thirty-one. But Greenery Street is quite certain 
that it doesn’t want any more of these exceptions, and it is 
astounding what the will-power of so fluctuating a tenantry 
has done. For will-power it undoubtedly is. The tenantry 
cannot, obviously, use either argument or force to protect 
itself. It just sits there knowing the kind of people that it does 
and the kind of people that it doesn’t want to come and 
join it. And the reaction on the atmosphere causes the 
former to be drawn to it from the ends of the earth, and the 
latter to decide that perhaps the houses are just a little 
small and old-fashioned, and that they’d really be wiser to 
go on looking for a flat. You won’t get a more scientific 
explanation for it than this, but if it comes to a census there 
should be pretty powerful evidence that we know what 
we’re talking about. 

So the clergyman and his aged mother went away, with 
Felicity’s glances planted like arrows in the smalls of their 
respective backs, and it is to be presumed that they discovered 
what they were looking for elsewhere, for they were never 
seen to return. Others, however, continued to come 
instead, both to the Bustards’ and to the houses on either 
side; and one afternoon—a few days after the clerical 
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visit—Felicity, sallying forth with the library books under 
her arm, opened her front-door to find one of them coming 
up the steps. It was a young woman this time, and at the 
sight of Felicity she seemed disposed, for a moment, to turn 
round and run away. Then she appeared to change her 
mind. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “if it’s at all possible to 
get into Number Twenty-four? Ive been given an order 
to look at it—” and here she exhibited the order in question 
—‘ but I can’t make anyone answer.” 

Now, there was something about this young woman’s 
voice and manner which identified her at once as the most 
suitable kind of candidate for admission to Greenery Street. 
And on the strength of these characteristics Felicity reached 
a sudden decision. 

“The caretakers next door,” she said, “are absolutely 
useless. They’re never there when they’re supposed to be. 
But look here, if you want to see what these houses are like, 
why don’t you come and look over mine? They’re all the 
same in this street, you know.” 

**Tt’s frightfully good of you,’ 
** but aren’t you just going out ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Felicity. ‘I was only just ” And 
here she stopped, for the young woman had given a little 
gasp of surprise. 

“JT say,” she exclaimed. “Aren’t you Felicity 
Hamilton?” 

“Yes,” said Felicity, dropping one of the library books 
on to the door-mat. “At least, I’m Felicity Foster now. 
Only: Oh, of course! You’re Joanna Wells. How 
stupid ofme! Imean,howabsurd. Imean—--” 

And really, you know, it was rather odd. Just imagine 
opening one’s front-door like that, and finding a girl outside 
whom one hadn’t seen for five years, whom one had vaguely 
thought to be with her parents in India, but whom at one 
time one had met almost every day in one’s life. For in 
the already distant past Joanna Wells’s imperfect education 
had marched step by step with Felicity’s own—at Miss 
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Paterson’s music-lessons, at the Misses Gillingham’s day- 
school, and - long before either, at Miss Didbrooke’s dancing- 
classes. 

There, some fifteen or sixteen years ago, they had 
been severally led by their mothers or nurse-maids, each 
clutching little string bags which held a pair of shoes, a 
brush and comb, a skipping-rope, a tennis-ball and a tam- 
bourine; there they had laid the foundation of the social 
accomplishment which in Felicity’s case had eventually 
introduced her to Ian; and there they had first developed 
that interest in dress which Miss Didbrooke’s astonishing 
costumes have for over a quarter of a century done so much 
to stimulate in the young of her own sex. 

And now, after all this time, Felicity was married and 
Joanna was trying to look over the house next door. What 
an amazing world it was ! 

“*Do come in,” resumed Felicity, stooping down for 
the library book. ‘‘ Come in and have some tea. I say, 
are you married too?” 

““’m going to be,” said Joanna. ‘“‘ But it’s been an 
awful business.” 

Felicity’s keen nose scented romance. 

“Why ?” she asked, closing the front-door behind her 
visitor. 

“Mother sent me home to Aunt Isabel,” said Joanna, 
““because Ned had only got his pay. But he’s chucked 
the Army and got a job in London, so they’ve given in 
at last. Of course we shall be frightfully hard up, but 
they all adore Ned at his office and it’s bound to lead to 
something.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Felicity enthusiastically. ‘* Would 
you like to look at the garden? You can see the back of 
your house from there.” 

Miss Wells laughed. 

“Tf it only were mine,” she said. And then: “ Oh, 
inca a dear little garden. Why don’t you have it 

aved ?’ 


“Well,” Felicity explained, “we did think of it; but 
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by the time we’d had the house painted, you see, it was a 
bit more than C 

_ “Oh, I know,” said Joanna sympathetically. ‘‘Isn’t 
it all ghastly!’ 

Felicity approved both the word and the understanding 
at the back of it. She became more determined than ever 
that Joanna should come and live next door. 

“These houses are most terribly convenient,” she said. 
“ Of course they’re not large, but there’s really everything 
one wants.” 

“Can one do it with two servants?” asked Miss 
Wells. 

“* Oh, easily,” answered Felicity, fully believing what 
she said. And then a splendid idea came to her. “I 
say,’ she went on, “they’ve left the back-door open over 
there. How’d it be if we got over the wall and looked 
inside? That would be much better for you than seeing 
my house.” 

Miss Wells glanced down at her frock. 

“Oh, don’t worry about your clothes,” said Felicity. 
[ll get a dust-sheet and a couple of chairs. It'll be 
perfectly easy.” 

This plan was instantly carried into effect—except that 
the dining-room table-cloth was substituted for the dust- 
sheet. Afterall,it would be going tothe laundry to-morrow, 
anyhow, and in an affair of this kind it was obviously better 
not to implicate her staff. She planted one chair on the 
so-called flower bed, spread the table-cloth on the top 
of the wall, and deposited the second chair on the further 
side. 

“ Now, then,” she said, as these preliminaries were 
completed. And they both climbed over the wall. 

“‘ Just a moment,” said Felicity, peering about under 
the laurel bushes. ‘I want to look for something. The 
people who were here last borrowed my No, ’m 
afraid it’s not here.” 

“ Your what ? ” asked her companion. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. They must have taken it 
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with them after all; but I’ve got a new one now in any 
case. Come along.” 

They mounted the three stone steps to the back-door, 
and pushed it still further open. 

“Perhaps we oughtn’t to go into the basement,” Felicity 
continued, ‘“‘ because that’s where the caretakers 4 
She broke off abruptly, and caught her fellow-trespasser 
by the sleeve. “I say, do you notice anything?” she 
asked. 

Miss Wells was feeling hastily for her handkerchief. 

“It’s getting worse,” she said, backing towards the open 
air. ‘‘ What on earth do you suppose it is?” 

““ Drains ?” suggested Felicity, also retreating. 

Joanna advanced a step, put her head on one side and 
took a daring, tentative sniff. 

““T don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘It’s more like some 
frightful kind of cooking.” 

“You’re right,” said Felicity. “‘I believe it’s the 
Bustards.” 

*¢ The what ? ” 

“The caretakers. And that’s why nobody’s taken the 
house. Look out! There’s another wave coming.” 

They ran back into the garden. 

“Tm sorry,” said Felicity. ‘‘I think you’d better look 
at our house after all.” 

“‘Perhaps I had,” agreed Joanna. And they both 
returned to the garden of Number Twenty-three. 

“But I do promise you,” said Felicity, as she hoisted 
her dining-room chair back over the wall, “that there wasn’t 
a trace of a smell when the last people were living 
there. I’m sure it’s only the Bustards’ cooking—or 
else their washing. If I were you, I’d take the house like 
a shot.” 

“ But I haven’t seen it yet,” Joanna pointed out. 

“Well, we took ours without seeing it. But [’ll tell 
you what you ought to do. Go back to the agents—after 
we’ve had tea, ¥ mean—and say you'll offer them fifty 
pounds less than they’re asking. Don’t mention the smell, 
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or they’ll guess why it hasn’t gone off before. But make it 
quite clear that you’ll only take it if the drains are all 
right.” 

Miss Wells gazed at her old schoolfellow in unconcealed 
admiration. 

“Oh,” she said. “If only I could ever hope to be as 
competent as you are, F'licity. It is so frightfully 
important, and I am so awfully ignorant.” 

It was the moment of the married woman’s triumph. 
Yet as Felicity stands there, with the dirty table-cloth over her 
arm, we may well hesitate to say that she has not earned 
this praise; while it is even more difficult to criticise the 
modesty with which she receives it. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she says kindly. ‘‘One can’t 
help learning things.” 

Then she directed her guest to the drawing-room, and 
ran lightly down to the basement to hand over the table-cloth 
and to give the order for tea. And there, even as she 
had just declared, she couldn’t help learning things. For 
the Murderess was seated on the knees of that polite 
young man from the Cosmopolitan Stores, and he was 
covering her homely countenance with passionate, Sheik-like 
kisses. 


5 


‘“* But do you mean to tell me,”’ asked Ian, sitting beside 
his wife in an alcove at the Piedmont Hotel; “‘do you 
mean to tell me that you said nothing at all?” 

“T couldn’t, Ian. Not about that, I mean. I think 
I was far more embarrassed than she was.” 

“Well, what did you say, then?” 

‘‘T asked her to bring up tea for two. You see, we were 
both sort of pretending that nothing had happened.” 


Ian grunted. 
“‘T can quite see why she pretended that,” he observed. 


“‘ But what beats me is why you should pretend it too.” 
“ But it was so hideously awkward,” said Felicity. “It 
was the only possible thing to do.” 
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“Oh,” said Ian. “And what was the man doing all 
the time ?” 

“‘ He just kept on sitting there.” 

*“ Didn’t he even get up?” 

“No. I think he was quite right. It made it far easier 
for me not to notice him.” 

“‘ But you ought to have noticed him,” Ian expostulated. 
“You can’t have things like that going on, and just look the 
other way. And where was what’s-her-name? Gertrude, 
I mean.” 

“It was her afternoon out. And of course, Ian, they 
thought I was out too. They must have heard me opening 
the front-door and then shutting it again, and % 

** But don’t you see that only makes it worse? I won’t 
have you defending them like that.” 

“Tm not, darling. I tell you it made me terribly angry ; 
so angry that I’ve only just been able to talk about it. [’m 
only trying to explain how it all happened.” 

“Oh,” said Ian again. ‘‘ Well, there’s one thing that 
nobody’ll ever be able to explain to me, and that is why 
anyone should want to have our Murderess on their lap. 
It’s not natural, I say.” 

* But if he’s really in love with her i 

“It’s impossible. There must be some other reason. 
And—I say,” Ian interrupted himself. ‘‘ Do you remember 
those legs I told you about? Did you ever ask about 
them ?” 

No,” said Felicitys: ol forgot? 

“Well, I bet they were his. He probably comes there 
every day, and I expect they give him all our food to eat 
and x 

““Oh, don’t, Ian. It’s so easy for you to sit there piling 
it all up, but all I want to know is what I ought to do. 
Ellen must be nearly forty, and that makes it so frightfully 
difficult for me to interfere, And, besides, I feel I’ve 
left it too late now. I ought to have said something at 
once.” 

“Um,” said Ian. “TI suppose you ought.” 
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5 aie the point is that I didn’t. Oh, Ian, what am I to 
Oo? > 

Tan looked thoughtfully at the floor. 

“You might leave the Cosmopolitan Stores,” he 
suggested presently. 

“But I don’t want to. They’re not very good, I know, 
but they’re far the cheapest place there is near us. And, 
besides, that wouldn’t stop the man coming if he still 
wanted to.” 

“Well, how’d it be if you asked her if she was engaged ? 
She’d have to say yes or no.” 

“ce Well ? 99 

“Tf she zs engaged, I mean, then I suppose it’s all 
right.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort. She knows perfectly well 
that she oughtn’t to go on like that in our kitchen. But I 
suppose you think I ought to offer her a wedding-present. 
Do you?” 

“No,” said Ian. ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

** And if she said yes, then the man would start having 
all his meals there and my books would go up again to good- 
ness knows where. Oh, Ian, can’t you possibly be more 
helpful ? ” 

“I’m trying to be,” Jan explained. ‘ But my great 
difficulty is that I can still hardly believe it. I mean to say, 
that woman’s so dashed ugly that I always look away when 
she comes into the room, and yet you say ‘- 

** You don’t imagine I made it up, do you?” 

““No, of course not. And I don’t want to be unfair to 
her either, but a 

“ But what ?” 

** Well, how’d it be if I spoke to her?” 

Felicity’s look of anxiety became tinged with one of 
interest. 

“What would you say ?” she asked. 

“Well, I suppose I should I mean, I might 
begin by——— Well, ’s a matter of fact, I don’t quite 


know.” 
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“T thought not,” said Felicity. 

“The main question is,” continued Ian, “do you want 
her to stay with us or don’t you?” 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘‘’The main question is, will we 
ever get anyone else if she goes, and will Gertrude go with 
beta 

‘You mean, you’d like her to go?” 

““ Of course I’d like her to go. I loathe people behaving 
like that behind my back. And it’s well known that if they 
have one man in, they have dozens, and then—sooner or 
later—one of them is a burglar and bang go all our presents. 
That’s what’s worrying me.” 

“= Ubey reall: insured, said lany 9 o Varemuch more 
worried about the Murderess’s morals. After all, we’re 
kind of responsible for her while she’s with us.” 

“Oh, rot,” said Felicity. ‘‘She’s old enough to be my 
mother.” 

fan shuddered. 

““T wish you wouldn’t say that,” he begged. 

“Why not? I didn’t say she was my mother. Only 
that - 

“Yes, yes, I know. But I can’t bear to think of her 
being anyone’s mother.” 

“Well,” said Felicity, “if she’s not careful 
oughtn’t to say that.” 

** But do you mean it ?” 

“Oh, let’s go and dance,” said Felicity, getting up 
suddenly. ‘“* After all, we didn’t come here to talk about 
Ellen.? 

So they went and danced—undisturbed, as Felicity had 
predicted, by any hostess. But the next time they 
found a seat, it was as if the Murderess had been waiting 
for them. 

“ ve made up my mind,” said Felicity abruptly. “I shall 

et rid of her. The only question is how.” 

“T believe you’re right,” said Ian, thereby earning 
a grateful look. “And after all, she'll easily find 
another place. Or she can marry the fellow, if he 
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really means business. I’m all for having our kitchen 
kept pure.” 

** And now I come to think of it,’? added Felicity, ‘ the 
books have been getting much worse again lately. Quite 
apart from anything else, we can’t afford it.” 

** Then we'll call it settled, shall we?” 

“'Ye-es. Except that I don’t know how on earth I’m 
to do it.” 

** What do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know what reason to give.” 

“* But surely: ie 

“No,” said Felicity. ‘‘ ve told you all along that it’s 
too late now to talk about what Isaw. Besides, I’m terrified 
she’d try to argue.” 

“Then don’t give any reason. Just tell her to clear 
out. 

“* And what if she asks for a reason?” 

“¢ She won’t,”’ said Ian. 

Felicity dropped the piece of her dress which she had been 
folding into little pleats. 

““T wish I felt you were right,” she said. And then: 
“ T suppose you wouldn’t care to do it yourself ?” 

“c Wiel 

““ No, I quite see it’s not your job. But you don’t know 
how I dreadit. Ifonly.... Tan?” 


“ec Yes ? > 
““Couldn’t we go away somewhere—for a week-end, I 


mean? And then I could write to her, and send her a 
month’s wages, and we needn’t have any unpleasantness at 
all. Couldn’t we do that ?” 

Jan looked a little dissatisfied. 

‘¢ How much would that be ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, about—well, under five pounds.” 

“¢ Say nearer fifteen with the hotel bill. And then what 
would we do when we come back? With only a cook, I 
mean ?” 

“I'd get a temporary. That’s always perfectly easy.” 

<M,” said Ian. “‘ Let’s go and dance.” 
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They went back to the ballroom, but—though neither 
of them spoke of it—the shadow of their bewildering house- 
parlourmaid remained over them both; a most unsuitable 
accompaniment for a gay evening at the Piedmont. And of 
all the serious faces which were revolving (if you see what we 
mean) about the huge and luxurious gallery, none were 
more serious than those of the two Fosters. It seemed now 
that they must separately have decided to give the exaspera- 
ting subject a rest, remembering perhaps that they had come 
out to enjoy themselves. But no other, innocuous conver- 
sation took its place. They continued to dance in grim 
silence, threading their way painstakingly through the 
crowd, and clapping their hands like automatons whenever 
the music stopped. 

“Rum crew here,” said Jan once. 

“Weird beyond words,” answered Felicity. And on 
they went again ; frowning, staring blankly past each other’s 
shoulders, wondering what on earth they ought to do about 
it all. If they did nothing, would it be encouraging vice ? 
If they took action, was it possible that it could do any 
good? And at the back of it all, as Ian had said, was the 
staggering shock that anyone with their Murderess’s appear- 
ance and physique could induce anyone else to sport with 
her like that. It was past all comprehension and belief. 

And as soon as they had reached this point, they reacted 
violently to the other extreme. Why should the only 
romance at 23, Greenery Street be their own? What 
right had they, just because a woman was middle-aged and 
ugly and breathed loudly when she waited at table, to 
deny her the fulfilment of her essential purpose on earth ? 
And where else, if not in their deserted kitchen, could she 
ever 

But no. ‘There were conventions which even a hideous 
house-parlourmaid must obey. Look at it how you would, 
she had mot behaved with either consideration or propriety. 
If they weren’t jolly careful, their beloved house would be 
getting what is known as “‘a name.” And that, at all costs, 
must be stopped. 
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“T can’t help it,” said Ian suddenly. “That woman 
must 5 

He broke off as abruptly as he had begun, and Felicity, 
looking up, saw him staring at a distant corner of the 
room. 

““ What is it?’ she asked. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

“* Extraordinary thing,” said Ian. ‘I could have sworn 
I saw Daphne over there.” 

“Where?” Felicity stood up on tiptoe. 

““ No, she’s gone now. She was just going through the 
doorway.” 

“It can’t have been, Ian. She told me nothing would 
induce her to come.” 

“Tt was, though,” said Jan—made more certain, as is so 
often the case, by this contradiction. ‘ And—by Jove, yes 
—I know whom she was with. It was that fellow—you 
remember, don’t you ?—who was dining there that first 
evening. The time when we were just engaged. I shall 
get his name in a second. Andrews? Anson? No; 
Anderson. ‘That’s it.” 

** Captain Anderson, do you mean ?’ 

“Yes. I really saw him first.” 

** How funny,” said Felicity. And then, but not in the 
least as if she meant it : “ Shall we go and find them ? ” 

“T wouldn’t bother. They looked as if they were just 
going.” 

He began dancing again—for the first moment almost 
roughly. But at the end of that fragment of music neither 
of the Fosters clapped their hands. 

“‘Tt’s late,” said Felicity. ‘I think we ought to go 
home.” 

SAlbricht) \Lets/” 

They separated on the big staircase after Ian had given 
her sixpence with which to redeem her cloak, and he went 
into the monastic vault where his own coat and hat were 
waiting. 

“¢ Seventy-three,” he said, slamming his ticket down on 


the counter. 


> 
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There was another guest in the vault, just lighting a 
cigarette. As he turned his head to blow out the match, 
Tan saw that it was Captain Anderson. 

He looked away quickly. And then, wondering why he 
had done so—wondering, also, if it hadn’t been rather rude 
—he looked back again. 

“* Hullo,” said Captain Anderson. 

= tiullo, ~ said Lan: 

“Hot here, isn’t it ? ” 

** Yes—awifully.” 

It wasn’t at all hot, really. But if Anderson or whatever 
he was called—were speaking of himself, then it was true 
enough that he looked as hot as blazes. Burning. Almost 
like a fellow with fever. 

And as this thought came to Jan, Captain Anderson 
threw him a farewell nod and passed out on to the 
staircase. 

sey OUT COat, SIr ie” 

Tan gave a start; remembered what he was supposed to 
be doing ; and allowed the attendant tohelp him on with 
his overcoat. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the attendant. With a skill 
born of long practice he slid Ian’s offering across the counter 
so that it fell through a narrow slit and disappeared—for 
ever, you would say, judging by his expression. But reason 
exposed this as a fallacy. 

There was nothing now to prevent Ian from leaving 
the vault. Yet for all that, he lingered. He lingered 
so long that Felicity was actually waiting for him when he 
came out. 

“‘T thought you were never coming,” she said. ‘‘ Why’ve 
you been so slow?” And then, before he could answer : 
** T’ve just met Daphne.” 

**Qh,” said Ian. ‘ Then I was right.” 

“Yes. She said she’d come after all.” 

“You might almost have guessed that,” said Ian. 

** I know. But she seemed. 53>. Oh, Iedon’t knows I 
shall never understand her.” 
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Tan looked as if he were going to say something, but he 
took hold of his wife’s elbow instead, and they continued 
their journey up the stairs. They didn’t speak to each other 
again until they were more than half-way home. Then Ian 
suddenly put his arm round her waist. 

“* Enjoyed yourself ? ” he asked. 

He thought she nodded, but in the darkness he couldn’t 
be sure. 

“ You’re not still worrying about the Murderess ? ” 

** Oh, no,” said Felicity quickly. ‘Oh, dear, no. Oh— 
Obo Iant a. 

Her head dropped against his shoulder, and they finished 
the drive in silence. 
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IX 
I 
I: Felicity’s account-book, some pages after the record 


of current expenditure breaks off, the following great 
thought or apophthegm makes its appearance in the 
owner’s fair round hand: 

“Some days you wake up and feel quite certain that 
something is going to happen and it generally doesn’t, 
and when things are really going to happen it never feels like 
ita bit. Tan says it is only indigestion, but I wonder.” 

It should, perhaps, be added that a line has been drawn 
through this paragraph, as though the authoress had felt 
dissatisfied with the expression of her views ; but for all that 
the meaning is clear enough, nor—if we have had any 
experience of life on this globe—can we fail to be struck by 
its truth. It sums up what we have all felt over and over 
again ; it does so with an economy of language which would 
be an example to many better-known philosophers; and 
yet—as the last sentence shows—the writer has preserved 
an open mind on the subject. She sets down an empirical 
explanation which has been brought to her notice, but she 
does this with the most admirable impartiality. With 
scrupulous care she avoids committing herself either as a 
materialist or a mystic. ‘The facts are observed, a possible 
cause for them is noted, and thereafter the matter is left 
to our judgment. We are distinctly impressed, and look 
hurriedly through the remaining pages of the account-book, 
hoping for further gems from the same quarry. Unfor- 
tunately, the remaining pages are—save for a few 
arithmetical calculations and an occasional roughly-sketched 
profile—completely blank. 

It is thus borne in upon us that some special circumstances 
must have been responsible for this literary outburst ; and 
such, indeed, was no less than the case. For on the morn- 
ing after the dance at the Piedmont, Mrs. Foster had woken 
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up more convinced that something was going to happen 
than she had ever been in her life. Gradually, as returning 
consciousness brought the finer qualities of her intellect 
into play, the conviction divided itself into three main heads. 
First, the Murderess. As to what was going to happen 
there, she still had no settled knowledge; but it was clear 
enough that developments of one nature or another must 
arise during the next twenty-four hours. Secondly, Joanna 
Wells and the house next door. It was a pity that—as a 
result of her discovery in the kitchen—she had been too 
much preoccupied to find out either where Joanna was 
living, or when she was going to be married, or her future 
husband’s surname, or anything else about her at all. It 
was conceivable that Joanna had told her all these things, 
but if she had, then—in the stress of the Ellen business— 
they had passed through her head as through a sieve. 

However, here again something was obviously going to 
happen—even if it confined itself to an exposure of the 
Bustard family and their peculiar methods of caretaking. 
There was no getting away from that. 

And then, thirdly, there was—well, there was the third 
thing. And here loyalty and love and indefinable fear wove 
themselves again into that ominous, twisted pattern which 
she had seen in the taxi last night ; which, she thanked her 
stars once more, she had—in defiance of all her principles 
—kept as a secret from Ian. Something, though, was most 
certainly and disastrously going to happen there, and to 
the person whom, next after her husband, she cared for most 
in the world. 

If only she could forget, if only she had never seen 
Daphne’s face in that little room at the hotel last night. 
Or if only it were possible to draw confidences from her 
mysterious, elusive sister. Again, as she closed her eyes, 
she saw Daphne looking at her—no, looking through her 
would be a more accurate description—as she had done 
during that horrible half-minute. And again she tried, 
with a kind of reluctant self-compulsion, to analyse what that 


look had contained. 
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Fatigue ? That was nothing new. Unhappiness? Yes, 
but when Daphne wasn’t actually smiling, she always 
looked unhappy. It was, as she said herself, the way that 
her face was made, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
it meant no more than her custom of tilting that face on 
one side. ‘I trade on it,”’ she had often told her sister, 
“ Before I put my hair up, people used always to be saying 
‘Cheer up, Daphne ’—just as they were always saying ‘ Put 
your shoulders back.’ I hated looking miserable then, but 
now I believe it’s thought rather attractive. In fact, I 
know it is.’ And another time: *‘ My ‘unhappy’ face 
is just like your habit of staring at people. It frightened 
them when you were a child, but now they simply love it.” 

‘“‘T don’t stare at people,” Felicity had protested. 

“You do, darling. At least, I know you don’t really, 
but they all think you do. It’s because you’ve got such 
absurd eyes.” 

But these memories were interfering with the memory 
which had called them up. Cut out the familiar fatigue 
and the misleading misery, and what had remained ? 
What was it in the glimpse that had made Felicity cling 
so closely to Jan in the darkness of the cab, that had haunted 
her all night and was haunting her still? Would you call 
itrecklessness ? No. Expectancy ? That was much nearer, 
It was as if Daphne had just seen something dreadful, and 
were nerving herself to see it again ; as if the first sight had 
made her hate herself, but that this very hatred was driving 
her on towards the second. ‘“ It doesn’t matter now,” the 
look had said. “‘ Nothing matters now. I get nothing out 
of this for myself, but—I’m going on.” 

And then, suddenly, the look had gone. 

“Hullo, darling. I came, after all, you see. Are you 
leaving already ?” 

“6 Yes.” 

“Soam I. LTve been bored to death.” 

There had been an interruption then—the attendant asking 
for her ticket—and when Felicity had looked round again, 
her sister had vanished. 
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And now—oh, Daphne darling—did it all mean just 
nothing at all, or—or what ? 

Even in her thoughts Felicity wasn’t going to put that 
alternative into words. But if only—oh, if only she could 
shake off that awful feeling that something was going to 
happen. If only 

There was a knock at the bedroom door. 

** Come in!” 

The Murderess, laden in her usual labour-saving way 
with a tray, a can of hot water, and the newspaper, made 
her usual perilous entrance ; closed the door again with her 
foot ; put the can on the floor ; put the tray and newspaper 
on the little table ; drew the curtains ; completed the pre- 
paration of the wash-stand; and—breathing loudly, as 
ever—took her departure. 

As she did so, Ian stretched out a long arm and began 
feeling about on the tray. 

“There aren’t any letters,” his wife informed him. 
** Shall I give you some tea ?” 

Ian raised his head from the pillow and opened and closed 
his eyes very quickly about a dozen times. 

“Tea, darling ? ” repeated Felicity. 

“What? Oh, yes, please. Isay, isn’t it awfully 
datk 77? 

“Tsit? It’s raining, you know.” 

“Tt would be,” said Ian resentfully. ‘‘ But it zs dark, all 
the same. What’s the time ?” 

Felicity leant obligingly over and looked at her watch. 

** Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “Jan!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“Tan, she’s called us ten minutes too early. A good 
half-hour before she generally does. Ian, do you hear 
what I say?” 

“Yes,” said Ian. ‘“‘ Bless her heart. I shall go to sleep 
again.” 

“No, but, Ian, don’t you see what it means? Oh, 


please listen to me.” 
“Tam,” said Ian. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 
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“T’m sure it means she wants to stay here. She’d never 
turn over a new leaf like that if it didn’t. I’m sure it’s her 
way of saying that it shan’t happen again.” 

“ But,” Ian felt constrained to point out, “I thought 
you didn’t want her to stay. I thought you’d settled to 
get rid of her.” 

“You don’t understand, Ian. Ellen’s a very good servant 
when she wants to be. And if she’s really sorry 
about what happened yesterday, then it would be ridiculous 
to go to all the trouble of finding a new one. I don’t 
think it would be fair, either.” 

Ian, one regrets to report, received these observations 
with a short laugh. 

“You mean,” he said heartlessly, “‘ that you’re in a funk 
about having it out with her.” 

“JT don’t,” said Felicity. ‘* But,” she added, as a happy 
afterthought, “I do wish you’d let me run this house 
in my own way. You're getting just like father.” 

Ian decided that he would retire from the conversation, 
and acting on this decision reached for the newspaper. 

“You might be a very great deal worse off than you are,” 
was his wife’s final contribution, delivered in the manner of 
a retreating thunderstorm. She then lay down again, and 
as the natural result of having so much time in hand they 
were both very late for breakfast. 

As the morning went by, though, it became increasingly 
clear how unfounded the first part of Felicity’s forebodings 
had been. ‘The Murderess had, it was obvious, no intention 
that anything should happen; and, touched in spite of 
herself by such manifestations of remorse, her mistress was 
only too glad to let bygones be bygones. It did not logi- 
cally follow, of course, because the chastened Murderess 
had developed an unsuspected smile, or because she had 
turned out the dining-room without being asked, that she 
had conquered all the weaknesses of the flesh in connection 
with the polite young man from the Cosmopolitan Stores. 
But it did seem to show that she was not wholly lost to a 
sense of shame, that she did in some degree realise that her 
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conduct had been open to criticism ; and in any case it was 
impossible to interrupt anyone who was working with such 
feverish industry. 

“How glad I am,” thought Felicity, “that I didn’t 
say anything to her yesterday. It just shows how important 
it is never to do anything in a hurry. If we’d had a row 
then, it would have been most horribly undignified having 
to make it up afterwards. As it is, she’s had a lesson, and 
if it’s going to make her do her work better and not be so 
grumpy when I speak to her, then I’m not at all sure it 
wasn’t a good thing.” 

The graphic account of the adventure in the kitchen which 
she had prepared for recital to her mother at lunch-time 
was deliberately scrapped. 

“* Far the most sensible thing,” Felicity decided, “is for 
us all to go on as if nothing had happened at all.” And the 
decision was accompanied by a most delightful sensation 
of virtue and charity. Didn’t it always pay to expect the 
best from people ? Of course it did. 

At about half-past eleven Mrs. Foster, with Ajax pattering 
by her side, set out on a second attempt to change the 
library books at Andrew Brown’s. And no sooner had she 
emerged into the street than the second anticipation that 
something was going to happen was knocked quietly but 
firmly on the head. A posse of white-coated workmen were 
raising a tall ladder against the front of Number Twenty- 
tour, and though the three agents’ boards were still in posi- 
tion, afourth board—bearing the well-known sign of Messrs. 
Allbutt and Sons—had already been slung from the area 
railings. As still more definite testimony that the Lamberts 
were not engaged on merely speculative repairs, the Notting- 
ham lace curtains had vanished from the kitchen window. 
The Bustard family had, like the Arabs, silently folded their 
tent-bedsteads and moved on to another basement. Some 
bold or insensitive tenant had outfaced that more than 
discouraging smell, and the house had—to use the profes- 
sional word—“ gone.” 

It was only at this moment that Felicity discovered what a 
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vast erection she had built on her interview with Joanna 
Wells, and her plan for installing her as next-door neighbour. 
To indicate to what heights it had risen, she had even 
decided that her own and Joanna’s children were to go to 
the same classes, and that she and Joanna would take turns 
in accompanying them to Miss Didbrooke’s dancing 
lessons. Joanna’s husband, again, was to have been a 
golfer—though not too hopelessly good—so that Ian might 
also be provided for. And, it goes without saying, she 
herself was to have been invaluable to Joanna in the matter 
of handing on her dearly-bought experience in the conduct 
of all domestic affairs. 

And now, with the hoisting of that ladder, the whole 
fabric had come crashing to the ground. It was more than 
disappointing ; it was incredible, after ail the time and 
thought which she had given to this imaginary future. 
Poor Joanna, too. To have come as near to Greenery Street 
as all that, and then to lose it. Could anything be more 
perfectly sickening ? 

But it just showed you. And in this cryptic summing- 
up of the deplorable business we seem to trace the origin 
of the apophthegm which was later to appear on that blank 
page of Felicity’s account-book. 

It was lunch at Hans Gardens which brought the apoph- 
thegm to completion, and with so forcible a realisation 
of its truth that nothing would serve but to set it on paper. 
For in her mother’s drawing-room Felicity had found her 
elder sister ; and at the very first sight of her all those night- 
mare terrors had gone up in smoke. Whatever had 
happened last night, to whatever causes that inscrutable 
and alarming look had been due, no trace of it remained in 
the Daphne who greeted her now. In every respect—her 
lazy voice, her calm movements, her jokes and her gentle, 
incessant and affectionate teasing—Daphne was utterly 
and entirely her old self. Nor were these qualities touched 
by even a flicker of self-consciousness to suggest that she 
had ever been anything else. 

“That was a fearful show last night,” she said. “ My 
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new shoes were sharper than a serpent’s tooth, and Larry 
Soe a great chunk off the edge of my frock. Never again, 
say.”’ 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her eyebrows. 

““* Larry’ ?” she repeated. 

“Larry Anderson, mother. One of my admirers.” 
She turned to Felicity. ‘ You’ve met him, haven’t 
your he? 

Mrs. Hamilton looked a little shocked, as she was clearly 
meant to, and Felicity said: “‘ Yes. Ages ago.” 

““Oh, ages,” laughed Daphne. “Centuries. Why, it 
was before you were married.” 

She put out her tongue in the most graceful way in the 
world, to show how she hadn’t forgotten that Ian’s presence 
at that distant dinner-party was still unconfessed, and 
Felicity laughed happily too. 

“*T hate you, Daphne, ” she said gaily. No one took this 
statement at its face value, but—more fortunately still— 
no one knew what it really meant. 

It meant, ‘‘ I’ve been a silly little fool, Daphne. I dared 
to believe you’d been letting that hideous Anderson make 
love to you, but thank heaven I never even told Ian, and 
I’m never going to think of it again.” 

There was more laughter at lunch itself, and though 
most of it was still at Felicity’s expense, she contributed a 
larger share than anybody. 

“* Oh, dear,” she gasped. ‘“‘I wish you wouldn’t be quite 
so witty just when I’m trying to swallow.” 

She looked about fifteen, and felt it. 

“You may not believe it,” said Mrs. Hamilton in the car 
afterwards, ‘‘ but Daphne gets all those high spirits from 
Humphrey. I can’t tell you what an amusing man he was 
when I first knew him.” 

Felicity always found this impossible to believe, though 
her mother had told it her over and over again. 

‘‘Was he really?” she asked politely. “Oh, I say, 
mummie, Daphne’s asked me to lunch on Tuesday, so will 
you remember not to expect me?” 
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Mrs. Hamilton undertook to do her best. 

“She said she’d got something to show me,” continued 
her daughter. ‘ You don’t know what it is, do you? She 
was rather mysterious.” 

Mrs. Hamilton had no idea. 

“« She likes being mysterious,” she commented. 

“<T know she does,” agreed Felicity. ‘‘ But as a matter 
of fact, you know, I think she’s one of the least mysterious 
people there is.” 

And unless this discovery were to be claimed as fulfil- 
ment of all those early-morning expectations, then it had 
better be admitted that they weren’t going to be fulfilled 
at all. 

“Tt just shows you,” decided Felicity again. And when 
she got home she made the philosophical entry into her 
account-book which has already been quoted. 


2 


Though he had never had the pleasure of meeting her, 
nothing could exceed Ian’s sympathy for Joanna Wells in 
the matter of the house next door. 

“Well, I do call that rotten luck,” he said more than 
once. “I docall that a bit thick. I do call that pretty 
hard.” 

Felicity agreed that it was all these things. 

“You would have thought,” she said, “‘ that when I met 
her again like that, it was going to lead to something. 
Wouldn’t you ?” 

* Rather,” said Ian. “I do call it sickening for her.” 

** You’ve no idea, either,” added Felicity, as if this made 
it more sickening still, ‘“‘ how enormously she’s improved 
since I last saw her. She’s really very amusing now, and 


not a bit fat any longer. I do hope she’ll find a nice house 
somewhere else.” 


“* Was she very fat, then ? ” asked Ian. 
Felicity hesitated, as though anxious that her answer 
should be scrupulously just. 
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“* Well * she began. And then, suddenly, she dropped 
wae knees and pulled out the bottom drawer of her writing- 
tabie. 

“* Pve got a picture of her here,” she said. “ In my book.” 

With these words she extracted a large, leather-bound 
album and brought it over to the sofa. On the way a 
number of loose photographs fell out on to the carpet. 

“Bother,” said Felicity. ‘I must remember to get 
some paste. ‘Those are all the ones of our wedding.” 

“All right,” said Ian, and he began gathering them 
up. 

““Come on,” said Felicity from the sofa. “I’m 
waiting.” 

“‘ T must say,” mused Jan, gazing at one of the photographs 
in his hand, “that there’ve been very few bridegrooms 
who were better-dressed than I was. But I don’t suppose 
anyone noticed,” he added regretfully. “Not even 

ou.”’ 

“Oh, I did, darling. I thought you looked quite 
perfect. Now come and sit here.” 

“‘ What a long time ago it seems,” said Ian. ‘‘ And yet 
in another way # 

“Oh, Ian, do put those photographs down. I want to 
show you Joanna.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Ian. ‘I think we ought to 
have this one of us framed. We really look awfully 
attractive. I think it would do people good who came to 
the house.” 

“Don’t be idiotic, Ian. You can’t possibly hang up 
photographs of yourself everywhere. I never heard any- 
thing so conceited and vulgar.” 

“‘T’m not suggesting that we should hang up more than 
one’? 

“Well, you can put it in your dressing-room if you 
like. It would be better than all those boys in knicker- 
bockers.” 

“Please don’t call my fellow-oarsmen ‘ boys in knicker- 
bockers.? The correct word is ‘ shorts.’ ” 
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“‘ Shorts, then. Now do come and look at a 

“Wait a minute,” said Jan again. “I’ve got another 
idea. How’d it be if we hung it up in the nursery? I 
think they ought to have one there.” 

“‘ You’re mad, darling. We haven’t got a nursery.” 

““T know. But I suppose we shall have—some day.” 

““What do you mean?” asked Felicity, looking pink 
and fierce. ‘‘ Are you trying to insult me?” 

“No, of course not. I was only is 

“You are. And I suppose you think it’s all my fault 
that you haven’t got any children, and I suppose that was 
the only reason you married me, and I suppose es 

“TI don’t. What’s the matter with you, darling? I 
swear I don’t. I shouldn’t care twopence if I never had 
an bb) 


“Oh!” said Felicity very loudly. ‘‘ How dare you!” 

““T only meant s 

“Look out! You're tearing that photograph.” 

Ian put it down hastily on the edge of the writing-table. 

**T only meant ” he began again. 

“*T heard what you said. And if that’s what you really 
think, then “id 

* But, darling, I never knew you eu 

“JT don’t. I don’t want one any more than youdo. I 
did, up to five minutes ago, but you’ve stopped me. And 
I’m thankful—yes, thankful that ai 

SEE cut! 22 

s Wihiat te: 

Ian dropped into the seat by her side. 

“It’s such an awkward subject,” he said. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I think I rather should like one, if only it didn’t mean 
bothering you, and if it could be about three years old when 
it was born, and if we were rather better off.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘In that case, I don’t quite see 
how you’re to get what you want.” 

“T know,” said Ian. ‘ But that was all I meant. Now 
show me Jemima.” 

“Joanna,” corrected Felicity, but at the same time she 
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put her hand over the page. ‘‘Ian,” she said, “I was 
rather rude just then.” 

** No, you weren’t.”’ 

“And it was rather sweet of you to say you didn’t want 
me to be bothered. But I shouldn’t mind that part at all. 
I should hate it, of course, but I shouldn’t mind it. All I 
should mind would be if you really meant that about not 
caring twopence if No, be quiet ; I’m saying some- 
thing. I know you didn’t mean it really, but—but it 
rather hurt my feelings.” 

“‘T’m sorry,” said Ian. ‘ But I tried to explain after- 
wards.” 

“T know you did, and it 1s an awkward subject—even 
between us. But it’s going to be all right. Dve just got 
a feeling that itis. And you know that book says “4 

** Oh, I know,” said Ian hurriedly. ‘ And I tell you I’m 
not 2 

“Ym sure you aren’t. But [’ll let you know when it’s 
time to begin worrying. What we’ve got to do now is 
just to go on loving each other. And we do, don’t 
we?” 

“cc | ae 

**T understand, darling. And, Jan.” 

“oe Yes ? 29 

““T want you to promise me something. Please don’t 
say ‘nursery’ again, not even as a joke, until 1 tell you to. 
Will you promise ?” 

“Ves,” said Ian. ‘£‘.1 swear.it.” 

“Very well,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Now I’ll show you Joanna 
and me when we were in the ” she gave him a mischievous 
smile—“ in the schoolroom.” 

Once more the fascinating record of Felicity’s past was 
unrolled before her husband’s eyes. ‘‘ That’s me bathing.” 
‘‘'That’s me in Switzerland.” ‘‘ That’s Daphne when she 
was engaged.” ‘‘ That’s me with my French governess— 
at least, I’ve only left a little bit of her hand, because I 
hated her.” ‘ That’s Father in a yachting-cap. Doesn’t 
he look sweet!” ‘That’s me with Bouncer. Poor 
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angel, he ate so much he had to be killed.” “ That’s 
Mummie. Didn’t they. wear corking hats then?” 
“ That’s me trying to look beautiful. I was awfully pleased 
with it at the time.” ‘“‘’That’s me again. Would you ever 
have guessed it ?”” And so on. 

When it was over Ian added his usual contribution. 

“‘T wish I’d known you when you were a little girl,” he 
said, 

Felicity liked him to say this, because of the compliment 
which was implied ; but she didn’t agree. 

“‘’d rather you thought me much nicer than I was,” she 
answered. ‘‘ And, besides, we should probably have fought, 
and that would have been awfully unromantic.” 

Tan looked a little distressed. 

‘* Well, perhaps we shouldn’t have,” his wife conceded. 
“But you must remember that you’d only have been a 
little boy yourself.” 

‘“‘'That’s true,” said Jan. “And, ’s a matter of fact, I 
rather hated little girls.” 

‘Tm glad of that,” said Felicity. 

She added no explanation of her gladness, nor apology for 
the disloyalty to her own sex, but Ian no longer looked 
distressed. On the contrary, he seemed particularly 
satisfied. 

Two days later he found the wedding-photograph framed 
and glazed, and hanging up in his dressing-room. He was 
deeply touched and slightly ashamed, but as an object at 
which to gaze while lathering his face it left the Bustards’ 
underwear absolutely at the post. . 

“You spoil me, darling,”’ he told Felicity. 

“*T do my best,” she said. 


3 
Daphne’s high spirits were less in evidence on the following 
‘Tuesday, but she made no mystery of the cause. 
““Tt’s the autumn,” she said, “‘ and all this rain. When I 
was your age I never could see why people made such a 
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fuss about the spring, but at my time of life one gets simply 
to long for it.” 

“Your ‘ time of life,” indeed,” Felicity mocked. “ You 
are absurd.” 

“Tm thirty-two,” said Daphne. ‘ You’d think me no 
end of an age if I weren’t married.” 

“ But you are married,” her sister pointed out. 

“Am I?” said Daphne. “SoIam. Let’s go upstairs 
and have some coffee.” 

They went up to the big double drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Lennox began heaping coal on to the fire. 

“* At my time of life,” she said, “‘ one feels the cold.” 

Felicity wriggled impatiently. 

““ How’s Bruce ? ” she asked. 

“* In Manchester,” said Daphne, kneeling on the hearthrug 
and reaching for the bellows. “Or is it Liverpool?” 
she added. “I never know the difference.” 

“T expect there 1s a difference, though,” Felicity 
suggested. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” said Daphne. ‘“ And in any case 
it’s just the weather for whichever it is. He’s coming back 
to-night, and then... .” 

Her voice, which had been employing its very laziest 
tones, died away, and she began manipulating the 
bellows. 

“Oh!” said Felicity suddenly. “I’ve just remembered. 
You said you were going to show me something.” 

Daphne didn’t seem to hear. 

** Daphne!” 

“Hullo. What’s the matter?” 

“You said you were going to show me something when 
Meamerheress 

Mrs. Lennox put down the bellows and sat back on her 
heels. 

“<T know I did,” she answered. ‘‘ But I’m not sure I 
haven’t changed my mind.” 

“¢ Oh, please don’t besoodious. You’veno right to change 
your mind.” 
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Mrs. Lennox favoured her sister with her queer look. 

“It is a woman’s privilege,” she observed, and with these 
words she rose to her feet. ‘‘ Are you certain you want to 
see it ? ” she asked. 

“Of course I am. Unless a sudden idea came— 
‘* unless—I mean, it isn’t the cradle, is it ?” 

Daphne laughed. 

““No,” she said. ‘“‘’That’s still up in the roof. This is 
something I’ve just bought. I suppose you wouldn’t like 
to guess what it is?” 

“You know how I hate guessing things,” said Felicity. 

“Allright, then. I'll get it for you.” 

Daphne moved over to the back part of the drawing- 
room and opened the doors of a lacquer cabinet. 

*€T think you ought to shut your eyes,” she said. 

“Why ? ” asked Felicity. 

“* Well, because it would be more amusing.” 

“ All right,” said Felicity. ‘‘ But it isn’t a practical joke, 
jeu tite 

“It doesn’t go off with a bang,” said Daphne; “or 
squirt water in your face. No, I wouldn’t call it a practical 
joke.” 

“ All right,” said Felicity again. And she shut her eyes. 

There was a sound of a drawer being opened; then a 
rustling, as of tissue-paper ; then Daphne’s footsteps coming 
across the parquet. 

‘¢Wait a moment,” she said. ‘I’m not quite ready.” 
The sound of tissue-paper was repeated. ‘‘ Now, then. 
I’m putting it on your lap. One, two, three. Right!” 

Felicity opened her eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It—it can’t be. Daphne, 
where—I mean, how on earth Oh, Daphne, you don’t 
mean you bought it!” 

Daphne tilted her head and her eyes twinkled. 

“ You silly little owl,” she said. ‘‘ Of course I bought it. 
Don’t worry, though. I’m not going to wear it.” 

79 Bits 

“* And I must say, darling, you had a bit of nerve to sell it 
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to old Bowling. Don’t you realise that grandmamma 
is always in and out of his shop? Don’t you know she 
gets all her repairs done there? Why, it was the very first 
thing I saw.” 

Felicity could only continue to stare, first at her sister and 
then back again at the pearl collar. Her lips were parted, 
and every trace of colour had gone from her cheeks. No 
criminal, caught in the act, could have shown more pitiful 
signs of guilt. 

“Old Bowling gave you away at once,”” Daphne resumed. 
“I told him he ought to be ashamed of himself and I pre- 
tended I knew what he’d given you for it. Horrible old 
humbug, he grovelled after that and I gave him a cheque 
and took it away. He won’t split, though. I frightened 
him too much for that.” 

** Qh, Daphne, I’m so m4 

“* No, cheer up, darling. I could easily afford it, and we 
couldn’t have had grandmamma finding out. And I’m not 
going to give it back to you either, so there’s nothing to 
feel ashamed about. We’ll just pretend that you sold it 
to me, and that I gave you about half what it was worth. 


Only——” ' 
“Oh, take it away, please. I don’t want ever to see it 
again.” 


“There, there,” said Daphne soothingly. “I didn’t 
mean to upset you. It was only that 3 

“Oh, I know I’ve been wicked. I did it without 
telling Ian, too, and I had the most horrible time until 
I confessed. But you don’t understand. Ian’s trustee 
was killed in an accident, and they found out afterwards 
that he’d done something—muddled the business some- 
how—and poor Ian lost half the money that his father 
had left him, and we had the most awful builder’s bill, 


39 


and 
“Trustee ?”’ interrupted Daphne, dropping the collar 


behind a sofa cushion. “ But he’d no right to muddle 
anything. What was his name ? ” 
“Hepburn or something. At least that was the one 
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who was killed. The other one’s called Glansbury. But 
Ian said: a 

“‘ Never mind that fora moment. Why on earth didn’t 
you tell me?” 

““ You were away,” said Felicity. 

“‘ Well, why didn’t you tell father—or mother ?” 

“T couldn’t. They’d only have thought Ian oughtn’t 
to have married me, or that it was his fault. And I had 
those hideous pearls which I could never possibly have worn, 
and J didn’t know any jeweller except Bowling, and 
Oh, Daphne, you don’t know what I went through while 
grandmamma wasill. I felt—lI felt as if oh 

“‘ Rubbish,” interrupted Daphne firmly. ‘ The whole 
thing’s been grandmamma’s fault from start to finish. 
She’d no business to give you anything so useless, and if 
only she weren’t so old tg 

** But she is,” cried Felicity. ‘‘ And you can’t possibly 
say it’s her fault. I tell you she was in floods of tears when 
she gave it me, and Oh, no, Daphne, you mustn’t 
say that.” 

**T do say it, though,” replied Mrs. Lennox grimly. 
“ But Vl certainly say you’ve been a perfect idiot too, if 
that’s any comfort. You—you miserable babe in arms!” 

ilim not. 7 

* And what are you living on now? ‘Twopence a year, I 
suppose ?” 

“* No,” said Felicity, withsome dignity. “ We’re managing 
very well. We hardly owe anything to speak of now, and 
in January, Ian’s going to get arise. At least,” she explained, 
in case this had been unlucky, “‘ he’s been as good as promised 
it? 

“Qh,” said Daphne. “TI see.” She walked over to the 
furthest window and stared out at the falling rain. Then 
she came back and stood with one elbow resting on the 
mantelpiece. 

““T must say,” she added suddenly, “‘ that I like that Ian 
of yours.” 

Felicity glowed. Not that she could imagine anyone 
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failing to likethat Ian of hers. But when the only person 
in the world whom she might have allowed to discuss 
him at all came forward with this unsolicited testimonial ; 
when, moreover, she spoke in that particular tone of voice, 
the honesty of which was above all question, then—well, 
it was quite enough to drive all memory of grandmamma 
right out of the listener’s head. 

“* He likes you too,” she answered. “ Awfully.” 

“Does he ?”’ said Daphne. ‘“ Well, I can’t help that.” 
And then, as if regretting the stroke of ingenuity which 
had restored her sister’s self-control, or perhaps the reply 
which it had evoked, she leant down and tossed the sofa 
cushion on one side. 

“What are we to do with that?” she asked, pointing 
again to the pearl collar. ‘“‘ What are we to do with 
that 22 

The lines came back into Felicity’s forehead. 

“Oh,” she murmured. “I’d forgotten.” And then: 
-* JT can’t think, Daphne. I suppose we ought to try and 
buy it back from you, or else——” 

** Or else,” interrupted her sister, “I might give it you, 
Biterall:? 

ee GQ) eatenas 

** Because you don’t want it, or because you don’t like 
taking a present from me?” 

Bora, 9 (said + Felicity; “1. ¢niean, either, I 
Meni. = 5p 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

“Oh, Daphne, hadn’t you better sell it back to Bowling 
again? You can’t possibly wear it any more than I could. 
And I hate to think of your spending all that money just 
because—because e 

“No,” said Daphne. “The money doesn’t count at 
all. I won a lot more than that at Le Touquet in August, 
and if anything happened to grandmamma I could sell it 
for twice what I paid. Meanwhile we’ll call it mine, but I 
think you’d better keep it—in case grandmamma comes to 


see you.” 
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Felicity hesitated, trying desperately to get the moral 
issues straight. 

“ But if I could pay you back ? ”’ she suggested. 

“You,.can;?/!said. Daphne. (Youve ponly,cot ato 
promise to let me know the next time you get into a 
hole.” 

“Don’t be absurd, darling. Of course that wouldn’t 
be paying you back. And, besides, you know quite well that 
if it had been the other way round, you’d never have 
dreamt of telling me.” 

**T don’t quite understand.” 

“Tf you were in a hole, I mean. You know you’d only 
tell Bruce.” 

Daphne turned her head quickly. 

**T’ll put it in your bag,” she said. ‘“‘ Where 
there it1¢.— 

ce But > 

‘The subject is now closed,” said Daphne, snapping the 
clasp of the bag. “‘ And I’m sorry, but [ve got to go 
out.” 

** But, Daphne ? 

“Closed, I tell you. But you can come upstairs and help 
me to choose a hat.” 

There was nothing to do but to follow her. 


Oh, 


4 


The moral issues were still quite inextricably tangled 
when Felicity broke the news to Ian, and he showed no 
greater skill than her own at sorting them out. Indeed, his 
only original contribution was the frequently-repeated and 
unreasonable statement that it was all his own fault. 

“But it isn’t, Ian,” his wife protested. ‘‘ How can it 
bexigs 

“TI can’t go on explaining,” he answered. “ And of 
course it was most frightfully decent of her, but it was 
my fault and I’ve got to pay her back.” 

“ But you can’t doit. How can you?” 
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“T know I can’t just at the moment. But it’s got to be 
done the very first second we can.” 

“ She’ll never take it,” said Felicity. 

“Then she must have the pearls.” 

“She won’t take them either. I did everything I could, 
but you’ve no idea how obstinate she was.” 

“I can’t take three hundred pounds from your sister,” said 
fancy GoAnd that’s fiat.”’ 

** Not even if she won it at a casino ? ” 

ce No.” 

“* Horrible pearls,” said Felicity. ‘I’ve a good mind to 
sell them again.” 

“You can’t,” Ian pointed out. ‘‘ She’s only lent them 
to you.” 

Never had there been such a financial labyrinth. You 
sold something that you had every right to sell—apart from 
the question of a grandmother’s feelings—and the only 
result was that a month or so later you still owed just as 
much money to somebody else. It was, as Felicity said 
more than once, enough to drive you into a lunatic asylum. 
Not for an instant, though, did it occur to her or her husband 
to doubt Daphne’s generosity. The nearest they ever came 
to this was when Ian said, “‘ Rich people don’t always under- 
stand,” and as he was made to take these words back 
immediately, they can hardly be put in as evidence. 

Besides, where, in all honesty, had Daphne’s generosity 
failed ? The real difficulty was caused entirely by the 
Fosters’ own stiff-necked pride, and by their ruthless deter- 
mination to be indebted to nobody but their tradesmen. 
Yet are we to blame them for this? If we have ever lived 
in Greenery Street ourselves, we had better think carefully 
before we throw the first stone. 

And while we are thus occupied, the Fosters themselves 
have darted off into a totally different discussion. 

 ... . quite positive about it,” Ian is saying. “I 
bought half a dozen bottles when we came here, and I know 
we haven’t got through more than two. Nobody’s going 
to make me believe that two from six leaves one.” 
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‘‘ But are you really positive ? ” 

“Well, it’s only my word against theirs, but you know 
yourself that I never drink whisky unless somebody comes 
to dinner. I hate the stuff.” 

“‘T suppose the Lamberts couldn’t have borrowed it ?” 
suggested Felicity. 

“No. I tell you there are five empty bottles downstairs. 
And there only ought to be two. Or three at the very 
outside.” 

“¢ Oh, dear,” said Felicity, “I’m afraid it must have been 
the man. Just as I was trying to forget him, too.” 

Ian seemed to have expected more than this. 

“* That’s all very well,” he answered. “‘ But if the man 
drank three bottles of my whisky, then he ought to offer 
to pay.” 

‘Oh, Ian, you can’t ask him to do that. And, besides, 
now we’ve got him out of the house, I’m sure it won’t 
happen again.” 

“But have we?” asked Ian. “‘ Have we got him out 
of the house?” And then, to make his point clearer still : 
“ How do we know that we have ?” 

““T can’t prove it,” Felicity was forced to admit. ‘“* But 
you’ve noticed yourself how Ellen’s been a different person 
ever since—since it happened. I’m sure it’s her way of 
showing how sorry she is about the man.” 

“¢ She called us ten minutes late again this morning,” said 
Tan. 

But Felicity had thought of something else. 

“Tan,” she asked anxiously, “ when you said that about 
your word against theirs, you didn’t mean that you’d actually 
spoken to them, did you?” 

ST haven't yet. But 4 

“Well, you’re not to. You really must leave all these 
household things to me, or we shall never know where we 
are. Now, you will promise not to go and havea row about 
it. Won’t you?” 

Tan knew perfectly well that such a row was quite out of 
the question, but as he was less afraid of his wife than of 
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his servants he made her ask him three times before he gave 
his word. 

“* All right,” he said at length. ‘But I can’t say it’s 
awfully satisfactory. And as we haven’t got a wine-cellar, I 
shall lock that last bottle up in my dressing-room cupboard.” 

“You can’t,” said Felicity at once. 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t possibly. It'll only look as if you didn’t 
trust them.” 

Ian opened his mouth to make a very obvious retort ; 
but at the sight of the pained seriousness in his wife’s face 
he suddenly began to laugh. The pained seriousness faded 
away, and though she had no clear idea what it was all 
about, Felicity found herself laughing too. 

‘* How absurd you are, darling!” she said. 

Ian, convinced that all the absurdity was on her side, 
laughed more loudly and happily than ever. So far as the 
present discussion was concerned, the Murderess and the 
missing whisky had joined Lady Angmering’s wedding- 
present in unregretted oblivion. 
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A LMOST imperceptibly the little room behind the 


dining-room had developed into a place where two 

people could spend quite a comfortable evening. 
A gradual redistribution of furniture, the removal of Ian’s 
golf-clubs, and a few modest purchases at Andrew Brown’s 
had been enough to do the trick; and the collapse of a 
firebrick in the drawing-room grate—which it had taken 
Messrs. Allbutt and Sons three days to repair—had shown 
the Fosters that the trick had been done. On the fourth 
evening, when the drawing-room was again in working order, 
they had returned to it with noticeable reluctance; and 
though they had soon settled down again, the little room 
had definitely established itself as an addition to the house. 
It became particularly useful on the days when Felicity, 
by an ingenious sequence of engagements, had managed to 
postpone lighting the drawing-room fire; for it had a 
little gas-stove which warmed it up in about five minutes, 
and could be turned on or off as occasion demanded. In 
short, it formed but another proof, if any had been needed, 
of the convenience and economy of living in Greenery 
Street. 

Its designation, however, was still both variable and un- 
certain. Ian generally called it the Telephone Room. 
Felicity hesitated between the Study (when speaking of it 
to the staff) and “ your little room ” (when speaking of it 
to her husband). On the bell-board in the basement it 
had been described by a previous tenant as the Library. 
The Murderess was apt to call it the Sitting-Room. Ger- 
trude, the cook, who was supposed to dust it and sometimes 
did, was in the habit of referring to it as the Back Dining- 
Room. Her justification must be found in the hermeti- 
cally-sealed folding doors which separated it from the dining- 
room proper, but Felicity felt—and perhaps rightly—that 
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Gertrude’s description was intended as disparagement 
Disparagement was, and always had been, Gertrude’s 
strong suit. 

In any case, though, it wasn’t at all a bad little room. And 
if you turned the gas-stove off as soon as it began to smell, 
and lit it again as soon as the temperature fell, then it was 
hard to say what more anyone could ask in the way of 
comfort and cosiness. Moreover, the presence of the 
telephone, though startling at times, was a tremendous 
advantage. 

Ian hardly ever used the telephone—for which he seemed 
to think that he was entitled to some kind of credit, though 
the real truth was that he did all his telephoning for nothing 
at the office. But Felicity used it constantly. The mere 
sight of it set her itching to talk to some one, and as she had 
a considerable circle of friends who suffered from the same 
complex, the evenings in the little downstairs room were 
liable to consist of a succession of interruptions. 

** Not at all,” said Jan, on one of the occasions when she 
apologised for this. ‘‘’They’ll overcharge us, anyhow, so 
you might just as well use it.” It had been a quiet evening 
so far, and he was feeling peaceable and good-tempered. 

“T’m so glad you understand,” said Felicity. ‘‘ You 
know, father nearly goes madif he hears anyone telephoning.” 

“Oh?” said Jan, closing his latest detective story, but 
keeping his finger in the place. 

** And you must admit,” added Felicity, “ that I always 
tell you everything. I don’t just talk and talk and keep 
all the news to myself.” 

“Oh, no. Rather not.” 

*‘ And it’s far cheaper than having them all to dinner— 
or even to tea.” 

“<The house isn’t big enough,” said Ian. ‘‘ Anyhow.” 

“Ts that meant to be rude?” 

Ian, who had just reopened his novel, shut it again. 

“* What ? ” he asked. 

**T said 2 

Here the telephone bell broke in. 
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“ That’s the telephone,” said Ian. 

“T know,” said Felicity.. She swung round on her chair 
and lifted the receiver. ‘‘ Hullo?” 

She turned back again. 

“It’s Bruce,” she said. ‘“‘ He wants to speak to you.” 

“ All right,” said Ian. He laid his novel face downwards 
on the floor, stepped carefully over Ajax’s basket, and 
accepted the instrument from his wife. 

‘Hullo #7". he: saids “Yesaitizis2 Towmorrow aie Qt 
course I would.... Yes, rather... . Thanks awfully. 

siseNo;, not at.all.-.de0 Good-bye. 

“Well? ” asked Felicity. 

‘Just a little demonstration of two men telephoning 
to each other. Twenty seconds by the clock.” 

“Don’t be sickening, Ian. What did he want ?” 

‘* He asked me to lunch to-morrow.” 

“é Where? 

** At his office, of course.” 

“Do you mean to say that Bruce gets his lunch at his 
office ? ” asked Felicity, with asound of indignation. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you?” 

** Oh, well,” said Ian. ‘It’s hardly the same thing.” 

““T don’t see that. If Bruce can do it, surely a 

** Have you ever been to Bruce’s office ? ” 

“Yes. I saw the Lord Mayor’s Show from it about five 
years ago. Why?” 

“ Well, if you came to mine, you’d find a slight difference. 
We can’t see the Lord Mayor’s Show, and we don’t run to a 
catering department.” 

“’That’s so like you,” said Felicity. 

** What is?” 

““ How can I come and see your office, when you never 
invite me?” 

“Oh, well.... I mean to say, there’s absolutely 
nothing tosee. It’s just a dirty sort of .? 

** But why don’t you want me to see it ?” 


**T never said I didn’t. You can come to-morrow if you 
like.”? 
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“I don’t call that an invitation,” said Felicity. 

“Tm sorry; but all I mean is that you’d find it so 
hopelessly dull when you got there. That’s absolutely 
all I meant.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. And then: “ How do I get 
there 37? 

“You don’t mean to say that you really want to 

“Why not? Isn’t it natural that I should want to see 
where you work ?” 

Ian didn’t seem to think that it was. 

“* But it’s the most awful place,” he said. ‘‘ Just a dark, 
dirty sort of 

““You’ve told me that already. Perhaps if I came along 
they might make it a bit cleaner.” 

At this suggestion Ian looked positively terrified. 

** For heaven’s sake ” he began. 

“It’s all right, darling. I’m not going to interfere, or 
put flowers on your desk. But ”? Here the speaker’s eyes 
suddenly flashed. ‘‘I know!” she exclaimed. “ve got 
an idea.” 

““What?” asked Ian, still with considerable signs of 
nervousness. 

**T’ll ask myself to lunch with Bruce to-morrow too. 
Then I can go back with you afterwards and What 
are you looking like that for ? ” 

* Like what ? ” 

Ian put this question to gain time, knowing quite well 
that he had looked like a man who didn’t want to meet 
his own wife at lunch. Why he didn’t was another matter, 
and not to be explained without revealing a sex-antagonism 
which had surprised even himself by its sudden intensity. 
But the fact was that he had lunched with Bruce before, 
and they had talked the kind of City shop which no woman 
could ever understand, and he had enjoyed himself thoroughly 
and—well, anyhow, there was a time and place for every- 
thing, and a hurried lunch at Bruce Lennox’s office 


wasn’t 
“ T can’t make you out,” said Felicity, interrupting these 
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thoughts. ‘ You look just asif you were ashamed of some- 
thing.” ; 

“‘1’m not,” said Jan, who was just beginning to be. 

“I believe you’ve got a beautiful typewriter and you 
don’t want me to see her.” 

“Typist,” corrected Ian. “But I haven’t. I’ve only 
got half one, and she’s as ugly as sin.” 

““* Half’? ? Do you mean 4 

“No. I mean 1 share her with Bentley.” As his wife 
still seemed unsatisfied, he elaborated. ‘‘She’s called 
Miss Limpsfield. She wears a man’s collar and she 
squints.”” 

“ That’s no reason why I shouldn’t see her,” said Felicity. 

“* Oh, rather not,”’ Ian agreed hastily. 

“* Well, is there any other reason why I shouldn’t come to 
lunch to-morrow ?” 

INomsarddlaniee D672 

His intelligence now fully saw the unreasonableness of his 
former attitude ; but his tone of voice still lagged behind. 
Perhaps he’d better try again. 

“Td love you to,” he said. 

No; that wouldn’t do. Geniality was still lacking. 

‘*T mean to say e 

And here, most fortunately, the telephone bell rang again. 
Felicity’s look of suspicious resentment melted into one of 
excited anticipation as she once more snatched at the receiver. 
Her optimism, so far as this depressing instrument was 
concerned, remained as fresh as ever ; and she would never 
have been more than superficially surprised if an unknown 
voice had rung up and told her that she had just been left 
ten million pounds. 

“Hullo?” she said, regardless of official instructions. 
And then : “ Yes, it’s me speaking.” 

Tan knew that he would find the next twenty minutes 
less exasperating if he managed to fix his attention on some- 
thing else. He bent over and picked The Domville Case 
off the floor, rubbed the top of his dog’s head, and prepared 
to concentrate. 
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“Oh, no!” said Felicity. ‘“ How thrilling /” 

Ian’s mouth twitched, but he read steadily on. The 
human ear, however, as we all know to our cost, cannot close 
itself at will; and the search for the assassin of Sir Hilary 
Domville (who had been found strangled in a locked room 
on the eve of his marriage, and with the key in his waistcoat 
pocket) refused to be dissociated from a running commentary 
by Mrs. Foster. 

“Oh, no!” shesaid again. “I docongratulate you. ... 
Oh, but that doesn’t matter at all, does it? . . . I mean to 
say, you can’t go wrong with plain white. .. .” 

Ian sank his head as far as possible between his shoulders, 
and brought The Domville Case close up to his eyes. 

“ But it’ll be far cheaper in the long run,” said Felicity. 
‘* And when—Oh, but of course we will... . No, really, 
I mean it.... Oh, no! How frightfully funny! ... 
I say, did he really ? ” 

Here Ian thumped his novel on to his knees, glared in 
agony at the ceiling, and immediately resumed its perusal at 
an even shorter range than before. 

‘Tan will be thrilled,” said Felicity. “ll tell him at 
enter 

She did nothing of the sort, though. 

““What’s that?’ asked her husband, reappearing 
over the top of his book. 

“. . just shows you how one never ought to give up 
hope,” said Felicity. “What?... Oh, I say, how 
splendid! ... Well, mind you do, then... . Of course 
not, my dear.... No,any time. Absolutely any time 
you like. ... No, not the faintest... .” 

Here Ian abandoned The Domville Case for good, and sud- 
denly rose to his feet. 

“‘ Where are you going ? ” asked Felicity, looking up. 

“‘ Only taking Ajax down the street.” 

“No, wait. [ve got something to tell you.” And then 
to the telephone again: “‘ No, it’s all right. It was only 
Tone No; pleasega'on. 2 =.” 

Ian muttered a muffled groan, and sat down again. 
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of course brocade’s awfully useful afterwards... . I can’t 

remember. I’ll have a look at the bill... . Oh, no; not 

nearly asmuchasthat.... Yes, that’s awfully important. 
Neiou sal Yowieawe MOht ratheret ae 

At this point Ian went and put his forehead against the 
folding doors. 

“It’s so hopeless trying to explain on the telephone,” 
said Felicity. And then, in an aside: “ lan, what are you 
doing ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” said Ian, turning round. ‘“ Don’t mind 
men 

Felicity shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt was only Ian again,” she informed her fellow-sub- 
seriber..o*° What fi.1. 2 Oho mustis you) creally three 
Well, wait a second ; what’s yournumber? ... Oh, I see. 

All right, then. [ll let you know.” 

This time, and despite all previous experience, Jan was 
convinced that the duologue had reached its end. In a 
sense he was right. But the end proved a horribly lingering 
one, and it was the best part of another three minutes 
before Felicity hung up her receiver. Then she immedi- 
ately turned to her husband, and his sigh of relief was 
drowned by her opening words. 

““T must say,” she remarked, “that you’re perfectly 
impossible when I’m trying to telephone. How can I go 
on, when youw’re fidgeting like that ? ” 

It had happened before, and—as always—as soon as the 
cause of his irritation was removed, the sufferer found himself 
unable to explain, with any feeling of justification, why he 
should have suffered. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. ‘“* It was just—well, I mean re 

“It’s so rude,” said Felicity. 

“Tm sorry,” said Jan again. ‘‘ But I did try and go 
out of the room.” 

“Well, that wasn’t very polite, either. You really 
ought to control yourself, Ian. You’re letting it grow on 
you.” 
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“Pve told you I was sorry,” said Ian. “In another 
minute I shan’t be.” 

It sounded very much as though he had overestimated 
this period. 

“‘T don’t want you to turn into a second father,” added 
Felicity. 

On the face of it, this hope bore little resemblance to oil 
on the troubled waters. But for all that, this was its 
precise effect. Jan was unable to resist the clear implica- 
tion that his was—at any rate at present—a more laudable 
character than old Humphrey’s ; and in the warmth of this 
unintentional flattery, he forgot everything which had 
preceded it. 

““T swear I won’t do it again,” he said. “And I really 
am sorry.” 

What could have been more handsome? Felicity blew 
him a kiss. 

**So am I, darling,” she said. “ But really, you know, 
* it was most frightfully thrilling.” 

** So I gathered,” said Ian. ‘ And what was it that you 
were going to tell me?” 

“* Guess who it was first.” 

“¢ A woman of some sort.” 

“* Can’t you guess better than that ? ” 

= Mo, ead Tan. “1 give it.up.”’ 

“‘ Very well, then.” Felicity paused dramatically. “It 
was Joanna.” 

Ian looked utterly blank. 

“Joanna?” herepeated. ‘‘ Who’s that ?” 

“Oh, Ian, don’t be so tiresome. You know perfectly 
well who it is. The girl who came here that afternoon 
that——” 

‘Oh, of course. I’m dashed sorry. Id forgotten what 
she was called.” 

“¢ She’s had the most wonderful stroke of luck,’ said 
Felicity. ‘‘ Guess what it is.” 

“T’d much rather you told me.” 

“ Well ”? another effective pause— the people who’d 
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taken Number Twenty-four have lost all their money, and 
she’s coming there after all!” 

“By Jove!” said Ian. ‘‘ How rotten.” 

(74 Tan ! 99 

‘“‘ For the other people, I mean.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said Felicity, easily. ‘I dare say they’d been 
asking for it, and anyhow we don’t know them. But lan, 
that’s not all.” 

(74 No ? ee) 

“No. Guess whom she’s going to marry.” 

"Wean ts" lutterly retuse. 

Felicity laughed kindly. 

“It’s a man who says he knew you at Oxford,” she said. 

“Knew me?” Jan seemed stunned by this staggering 
improbability. “Who? What’s his name?” 

“‘ Bingham,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Joanna calls him ‘ Ned.’” 

‘*¢ Bingham,’ did you say ?” 

Yes.” Ned 'Bingham.”* 

“Tt tant be, said fan: 

“Well, but surely Joanna wouldn’t He 

“*Oh, I’m not saying she’s not engaged to him. And 
there was a fellow called Bingham when I was up. But he 
wouldn’t have known me.” 

** Do you mean he was at another college ? ” 

‘**Oh, no. But he was two years senior. Besides, he was 
a blood.” 

“* A what ?” asked Felicity. 

“A blood. Belonged to the Bullingdon, and all 
lide 

**T don’t know what you’re talking about,” said the brother- 
less Felicity. “ But if you knew him, I can’t see why he 
shouldn’t have known you.” 

“T tell you,” said Ian, with an air of explaining the 
obvious, “that he was a third-year man when I went up. 
Of course he didn’t know me.” 

“Well, why should he tell Joanna that he did ? ” 

“Tt can’t be the same fellow,” was the best that Ian 
could manage. 
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“ Were there two Binghams, then? ” 

“No. The one I’m telling you about went into the 
Army.” 

“TY can’t make you out,” said Felicity. ‘ You seem to 
know all about him, and yet ia 

“Oh, I may have spoken to him,” Ian suddenly admitted. 
“But I didn’t know him. And he certainly wouldn’t 
remember me.” 

** Of course he would.” 

A different kind of sex-antagonism made Felicity’s voice 
rise nearly a whole octave. The childishness, the infantile 
folly of pretending that because somebody was a couple of 
years older than yourself, therefore he couldn’t know any- 
thing about you. The silly, babyish idea of calling people 
““seniors”” or “ bloods” ; of living in the same place and 
ignoring each other’s existence. Above all, the offensive 
assumption that no woman could ever understand these 
schoolboy distinctions; the absurd notion that they were 
something to be proud of. 

“You are ridiculous, Ian. Of course it’s the same one. 
He was in the Army, too, only he’s chucked it so as to get 
a job in London.” 

“But,” said Ian doggedly, “the fellow I mean had 
a two-seater. He wouldn’t ever come to Greenery 
Street.” 

** Lots of boys have two-seaters that they can’t afford,” 
said Felicity. ‘‘ And I do think you might be a little more 
friendly about him. Joanna said he was awfully excited 
when he heard you lived here.” 

‘Was her? 

“Yes, and he knew all about your office too. Joanna 
said it was a much better job than his.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. And now, though he wasn’t going to 
admit it, he really was thrilled. For it was something, 
wasn’t it, to have an ex-member of the Bullingdon Club 
speaking of one like that. To be sitting here in one’s own 
house, married for the best part of six months, and to find 
that a Bingham, a third-year man with a two-seater, was 
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actually treating one with respect. If it were really 
the same fellow—and in-his heart he hadn’t a doubt of it 
—then the whirligig of time had indeed brought in its 
revenges. 

But—and here Mr. Foster’s bosom began to swell—he’d 
jolly well earned it. He’d taken poor old Hepburn’s 
advice about going into the City, he’d stuck it out, he’d 
discovered Felicity, he’d got her away from her family, 
he’d wrested this house from Messrs. Gibbons and Duke, 
he’d come staggering through the most ghastly financial 
crisis, and now look at him ; a ratepayer, a married man with 
a stake in the country, a genuine fraction—however insigni- 
ficant—of the backbone of the British Empire. Yes, by 
Jove. Small wonder that the Binghams of the world, 
faltering behind in his footsteps, should be watching him 
with admiration and awe. 

He’d had luck, of course. He wouldn’t for a moment 
deny that. But luck was nothing without character to 
take advantage of it, and 

Here he suddenly looked up and met his wife’s eyes. 

“Oh,” he said again. And then, feeling that perhaps 
his thoughts might not have been as private, or as creditable, 
as he had imagined, he asked : 

‘* And what else did she say ? ” 

‘She wanted my advice about all kinds of things,” said 
Felicity. “You see, the other people had started doing 
up the house, and she wanted to know what I thought of 
their taste. And then she was asking me about things for 
her trousseau.” 

““T see,” said Ian. If he hadn’t just begun to feel a 
little ashamed of his recent explosion of pride, he might 
have smiled. As things were : 

“Tell her,” he added, “ that if there’s anything I can 
ever do for them As 

“Oh, I will,” Felicity cutin. ‘ And you know, darling, 
I really think we ought to be able to help them enormously. 
With all our experience, I mean.” 

“Rather,” said Ian enthusiastically. ‘Oh, rather /” 
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They didn’t leave it at that, either. They began telling 
each other all the innumerable ways in which this experience 
could be used to assist their new next-door neighbours. 
And in the absorption of this altruistic task they quite 
forgot to settle anything about Felicity joining her 
brother-in-law’s lunch-party. 


2 


“* Hullo,” said Bruce, entering the waiting-room. “I’m 
not late, am I?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ian. ‘ve only been here two 
seconds.” 

** Like to wash ? ” 

““No, thanks. I mean, ’s a matter of fact I have.” 

Bruce rubbed his hands together. 

““ Well, we might go upstairs, then,” he suggested. 

After some slight uncertainty as to who should leave the 
room first, they emerged into the narrow corridor. 

** Tl] just get the lift,” said Bruce. He pressed a button 
by the side of the grille, and a hollow moaning began in 
the shaft. 

“¢ Felicity all right ? ” he asked presently. 

*¢ Splendid, thanks.” 

“Good,” said Bruce. ‘‘ She rang me up this morning, 
I’ve just been told; but I’m afraid I was at a meeting. 
You don’t know what it was, do you ?” 

Tan could guess. But while he was still wondering 
whether it would be treacherous or tactful to say that 
he had no idea, the lift-cage arrived and stopped with 
a jerk. 

‘Jump in,’ 
the gate.” 

He didn’t manage it very successfully, for at the first 
attempt to set off, nothing happened. 

“ Just a second,” said Ian, adjusting the latch. ‘ That’s 
it, I think.” 

Bruce pushed the button again, this time with the intended 
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said Bruce. ‘“‘ No, go ahead. I'll manage 
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effect. They went past a floor of clattering typewriters, 
and another floor where Bruce shouted out “ Just going to 
have lunch,” and so arrived at their destination. 

“‘ Like to wash your hands ? ” said Bruce. 

** No, thanks. I’ve just 

“‘Oh, yes. Id forgotten. This way, then.” 

He led his guest along a still narrower corridor, with a 
widespread view through its windows of roofs and chimneys 
and telegraph wires stretching away in confused per- 
spective, and so conducted him to the door of the 
luncheon-room. 

“No. You first,” he said. A final manceuvring for 
position, and the long journey was completed. 

“It’s ripping up here,” said Ian, staring out at the view. 
** You'd hardly know—Well, I suppose you would, though, 
really.” 

“What ?”’ asked Bruce. 

“I was going to say,” Ian explained, “‘ that you’d hardly 
know you were in the City, but ’s a matter of fact you’d 
be rather a fool if you didn’t.” 

“What ? Oh, quite,” said Bruce. It was obvious, and 
perhaps just as well, that he hadn’t been listening. ‘‘ Let’s 
sit down,” he added. 

“Oh, thanks.” 

They took their seats at the table, which was laid for two. 

“‘ We’re alone to-day,” said Bruce. ‘‘ One of my partners 
is away, and the other’s laid up with lumbago. I hope you 
don’t mind.” 

fOhenot asbites At leastasianz, 

However, Bruce seemed quite content with the answer 
in its original form. These lunches always began with a 
little shyness and awkwardness, but it would be all right 
in a few minutes. 

Bannerman, the male half of the married couple who did 
the office housekeeping, made his entrance with a tray. 
There was an exchange of “ Good-mornings” ; perfunctory 
on the part of Mr. Lennox, deeply respectful on the part 
of Bannerman, and a little weak and uncertain on the part of 
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Tan—who wasn’t quite sure whether Bannerman remem- 
bered him. 

“* Now, then,” said Bruce. ‘‘ What’ll you drink? ” 

“Oh, anything,” said Ian. “ Nothing.” 

“What have we got, Bannerman ? ” 

“T think Mr. Foster had whisky and soda last time, 
siz? 

Perfectly correct. And very pleasant for Ian to find that 
Bannerman did remember him. Less delightful, possibly, 
that a choice which had been the result of a misunderstand- 
ing should already have passed into a tradition. But not 
worth making a fuss about. Bannerman reappeared 
with the stuff which Ian had truly said that he loathed, 
and the meal proceeded. 

“This room,” said Bruce suddenly, “‘ used to be full of 
cisterns when I came here. It was Daphne’s idea to put 
’em outside on the roof and make it into a place for 
lunch.” 

“* Oh, yes,” said Ian. He had been told this every time 
that he’d come here, or he might have said more. 

‘* Bannerman’s a most useful fellow,”? Bruce continued, 
again repeating himself word for word. 

“Daphne found him for you, didn’t she?” asked Ian, 
knowing that this was coming next, and wishing to save his 
host unnecessary trouble. 

“Yes,” said Bruce, looking slightly surprised. “‘ Who 
told you ?” 

Another problem in tact. Did one say “ You did,” or 
—Luckily at this instant the subject of the conversation 
returned, with a note for his employer, and the difficulty 
faded away. 

“‘ Excuse me,” said Bruce. ‘I won’t be a jiffy.” 

Ian, whose mouth was full, gulped sympathetically, 
and Bruce ripped the envelope open. The sight of the 
contents seemed to fill him with a depression which he took 
so little trouble to conceal that Ian felt justified in referring 
tor it. 

‘“‘ Is something wrong ? ” he asked. 
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“¢°M ?” said Bruce, as though his astral body had just 
returned from a long trip. ‘“‘No, not exactly. It’s a 
fellow I found a job for the other day, and he’s gone and 
lost it. If you don’t mind, I think I’d better go down and 
see him.” 

Ian was far from unmoved by the suggestion of tragedy, 
but it did strike him that a man who was already doing both 
his partners’? work might be excused if he requested such 
a visitor to walt. 

“‘Couldn’t you see him after lunch ?” he asked. 

“Well, I could,” Bruce admitted. “But he’s got a 
wife and children, and he’ll probably harrow me, and I 
want to get him out of my system before I start work again. 
I’m afraid he’s a hopeless fellow,” he added, a little despon- 
dently. And then, brightening again: “‘ Ask Bannerman 
for anything you want. I won’t be more than a few 
minutes.” 

He hurried away, and Ian was left to finish his lunch in 
solitary state. He tried to take his time, so that his host 
might still catch him up, but in the face of Bannerman’s 
relentless efficiency the effort was doomed to failure. 
Bruce’s few minutes extended themselves to ten; then 
to a quarter of an hour; and still there was no sign of his 
return. 

“* Coffee, sir ? ” 

“Oh, thanks. But perhaps I’d better wait for Mr. 
Lennox.” 

“* Mr. Lennox never takes coffee, sir.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. ‘Then please don’t bother—just for 
me, I mean.” 

** It’s quite ready, sir,” said Bannerman. 

He brought it in on another tray, together with a box of 
cigars. Here, also, Ian would have waited, but Banner- 
man had already struck a match and was holding it out. 
It seemed impossible to let him burn his fingers. 

“‘Oh,” said Ian once more. “‘ Thanks very much.” 

Bannerman produced an ash-tray, put it on the table, 
and withdrew. 
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Tan looked furtively at the cheap wrist-watch which had 
replaced his father’s gold hunter, and realised that in another 
ten minutes he would have to be getting back. It occurred 
to him at this point that the unsatisfactory nature of to-day’s 
lunch-party might be intended as a punishment (he didn’t 
state by whom) for the discouragement with which he had 
met his wife’s proposal to join it. If Felicity had been 
here, Bruce would never have dreamt of going off like that. 
On the other hand, though, no one could really blame him 
for Bruce having been at a board-meeting when Felicity 
rang up. And, besides 

Hullo. There he was. 

“* Sorry, Ian,” said Bruce, entering quickly. “ Infernally 
rude of me, but i 

“No, of course it wasn’t. Did you get rid of him all 
right ?” 

“Yes,” said Bruce, sitting down again. “ Dreadful 
fellow. Would tell me all about what’s wrong with his 
wife’s inside. Nearly made me sick. However, I think I’ve 
fixed him up.” 

** You’ve found him another job ? ” 

“9M ? ” said Bruce, as before. “ Yes, I think so. He’ll 
lose it of course. However...” He uttered a loud sigh. 
“Do you mind shoving those apples across?” he 
concluded. 

He looked harassed, and Ian’s sympathy made him 
shove the apples so violently that one of them fell off the 
dish. 

“« Thanks,” said Bruce, catching it neatly. ‘“* Now, then, 
there’s something else I want to talk to you about.” He 
picked up a knife and began peeling the apple. ‘“‘ ’d thought 
of asking Felicity to-day, too, but—well, I didn’t know 
whether you wouldn’t think At least, I thought 
perhaps it would be better... ‘ 

He broke off. An indescribable feeling at the pit of his 
guest’s stomach arrived simultaneously with a totally 
unexpected mental flash-back of Captain Anderson in the 
cloak-room at the Piedmont. ‘Good God!” thought Ian, 
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“he’s going to say something about Daphne. I’ve felt 
this was coming. What the devil am I todo?” 

His alarm was so overpowering that he missed Bruce’s 
next observation altogether. 

“<T—I’m sorry,” hesaid unsteadily. ‘‘ I didn’t quite a 

“What ? ” said Bruce. 

“No, goon. I was only. 

“‘T was just saying that you mustn’t blame Daphne for 
telling me. After all, it’s a family matter, and if there’s 
anything one can do—I mean 2? 

Ian was scarlet in the face, and the blood was drumming 
in his ears. 

“T—I ” he stammered. 

“* And so,”’ continued Bruce, with maddening calm, ‘I 
had that fellow Glansbury up here and went into the whole 
business.” 

“*Glansbury ?” said Ian, with his eyes starting out of 
his head. 

Bruce looked up. 

*Yes,”’ he said. “I know I'd no right: tor intertere, 
but I happened to know something about him, and I 
thought I might be able to get things straight.” A 
hard look suddenly came over his features. ‘I did,”’ he 
added. 

Tan’s brain was reeling. 

“‘Glansbury ?” he repeated again. “You mean my 
Erustec fe: 

“‘ He’s not your trustee, old chap,” said Bruce Lennox. 
“’That’s just the point. Did he tell you he was ? ” 

Tan gave a feeble nod. 

“Um,” said Bruce. ‘I knew ’em both. The other 
fellow—Hepburn, I mean—he was straight enough, even 
if he was a bit slack. But Glansbury—no.” He shook his 
head sadly. ‘‘Glansbury will find himself in the dock 
one day, if he’s not a bit more careful. Mind you,” he 
added magnanimously, “* he’s no fool, and I'll give him full 
marks for keeping on the right side of the law where you 
were concerned. But there are things that are dona, and 
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other things that aren’t done; and if he tried his tricks on 
some of his other clients Eh?” 

** But * said Jan faintly, and stuck there. 

“No ‘ but’ about it,” said Bruce. “I took the liberty 
of looking at your governor’s will. That capital was yours 
the second that old Hepburn popped off, and if there’s 
been any muddling or bungling, then his firm would have 
put it right. They have put it right—now. You ought 
to hear from your bank manager to-morrow morning, and 
if you don’t then I’ll tackle Mr. Glansbury again. He didn’t 
much enjoy our last interview.” 

With these words Bruce puta segment of apple into his 
mouth, and began to chew vigorously. 

“’That’s all,” he added, a moment later. ‘‘ Unless you’re 
thinking of consulting me about an investment.” 

Ian looked at the ash of his extinguished cigar, at the 

radiator under the window, at the apple-skin on Bruce’s 
plate, at Bruce’s waistcoat buttons and—for a thousandth 
part of a second—at the top of Bruce’s head. But he could 
no more meet Bruce’s eyes than he could force himself to 
speak. 
Pe It’s all right, you know,” said his host encouragingly. 
‘* Felicity let somethin’ slip to Daphne, and Daphne told 
me. ‘The rest was child’s play, and no one outside my 
secretary’s office knows anything about it at all.” 

“And I,” thought Ian, “‘ was beast enough to imagine 
that this man’s wife was going to leave him. I ought to 
be in the dock myself.” 

Slowly and huskily he found his voice. 

“J—I’m most frightfully I mean, I don’t know 
how to fi 

“Rot,” said Bruce breezily. ‘‘ Here, have a match. 
Your cigar’s gone out.” 

“T’m—I’m a worm,” said Ian. ‘‘J—you don’t know 
what I as 

“No, no. Nothing of the sort. How should you know 
the fellow wasn’t straight? My dear Ian, I’m only too 
glad No, don’t shake your head like that. You’d 
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have done the same thing if you’d been in my place. Of 
course you would.” 

Ian stood up abruptly. 

“T will thank you,” he almost shouted. “I feel I’ve 
let everybody down all round. I feel I’m not fit to be 
trusted with the money at all. I feel ? 

“Well, you'll get over all that,” said Bruce, also rising 
to his feet. 

‘© shan’t,”said+ an, ina. tone of menace: .“* But 
I’m going to write to you. I’m going to write and tell 

ou 9 

** No, please not, Ian. I’d much rather you didn’t.” 

“Then what canI do?” 

“Nothing,” said Bruce, backing towards the door. 
‘* Ring up Felicity, and tell her it’s all right.” 

The suggestion was successful in fending off Jan’s 
gratitude. 

**'That’s an idea!” he exclaimed. ‘I say, do you mind 
if [——_” 

“Use my telephone? I'll show you where a 

“No. I meant, if I get back to my office? I—you 
see 4 

The fact was that one couldn’t let Bruce pay for one’s 
telephone calls, as well as everything else. Bruce seemed to 
understand ; or if he didn’t, then his anxiety not to be 
thanked produced the same effect. 

“Must you?” hesaid. ‘ Well, I’ve got a busy afternoon 
myself. Ill come down with you.” 

“* Oh, please don’t a 

** No, [’m going down anyhow.” 

In the lift Ian suddenly asked : 

“Tsay, could you give Daphne a message ? ”” 

“What ? Oh, yes, of course.” 

‘“‘ Would you tell her I’m going to pay her back now?” 

“Pay her back?” repeated Bruce. “Oh, I see 
what you mean. Frelicity’s necklace, eh? But that’s 


all finished with. It wasn’t meant to be a loan, you 
know.” 
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“You must fight it out with Daphne, then. I’m neutral,” 
said Bruce. 

ce But 9 

Here the lift reached the ground floor, and a commission- 
aire stepped forward to open the gate. 

“* Hop out,” said Bruce. 

** But, look here, I 3 

“ And give my love to Felicity.” 

* Ob ratheric bat? 

“‘T haven’t seen her for months. We must have another 
evening together—when I’m a little less rushed.” 

** We'd love it,” said Ian. ‘‘ But what I 2 

“That reminds me. How did you get on at that dance 
the other night ? _I’d been hoping to see you both there, 
and poor Daphne was awfully disappointed at missing it, 
but it simply couldn’t be managed. Well, good-bye, old 
chap. Come in again soon.” 

Mr. Lennox threw his guest a farewell nod and was at 
pnce set on by his secretary, who had been hovering in the 
background. 

Tan caught a last glimpse of the brisk blinks with 
which he was taking in her equally brisk statements, 
and then the two of them disappeared through a doorway. 
The commissionaire handed him his hat, and he went down 
the marble steps into the street. 

‘It means nothing,” he assured himself. ‘‘ Of course it 
means nothing. It’s more than likely that she told him all 
about it, and he was too busy to listen.” 

“< Besides,” he added a little later, “‘ why shouldn’t she 
go toa thing like that with a fellow like Anderson ? Why on 
earth shouldn’t she? If Daphne can’t take care of herself, 
then—— Yes, but Anderson oughtn’t to have looked so 
hot. At least, not hot exactly, but—— Oh, of course it 
means nothing.” 

He suddenly increased his pace through the crowded 
streets. Perhaps he felt that if only he could move fast 
enough, he would escape the little shadow which had 
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threatened to dim the brightness of the wonderful thing 
that Bruce Lennox had done for him. 

“TI suppose it 1s different when you’ve been married so 
long,” was his final summing-up. And he wouldn’t enquire 
whether it ought to be. 


November 7th. 

Dear Daphne, 

Here is my cheque, which ought to clear my 
conscience but doesn’t—partly because I can never repay 
you at all for what you did, and partly because if it hadn’t 
been for Bruce’s help I couldn’t even have written it. 
However, that can’t be helped, and the main point is that 
we are both tremendously grateful to you and more than 
a little ashamed of ourselves, and that if ever we could do 
anything in return, then we would like a shot. Or like two 
shots, perhaps I ought to say. 

Felicity thinks this letter is perfectly rotten and so it 
is, but at least it means what it says—and a great deal 
more. 

Yours ever, 
Tan. 


Thursday. 
My dear Ian, 

Where did you learn to write such beautiful 
letters? I return your cheque in a number of fragments, 
and haven’t the slightest intention of changing my mind. 
Please understand that the pearls belong to Felicity, and if 
anyone is to be thanked then it’s the Boule people at Le 
Touquet. DPve explained all this once, and will explain 
again if necessary, but I will noz act as a moneylender where 
you and your wife are concerned. ‘That (said she) is my 
last word on this painful subject. Any attempt on your 
part to take offence will be met with derisive laughter by 

Your affectionate, 


Daphne. 
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Darling Daphne, 

Ian showed me your letter and we both feel worms 
and beasts, but I know how obstinate you are so it’s no use 
trying to feel anything else. But what we should have 
done without you and Bruce I really don’t know. The 
worst part is that we’ve done nothing to deserve it, and I 
feel quite sick when I think of all the clothes you could have 
bought. 

Your loving, 


Felicity. 


Saturday. 
Darling Felicity, 

Nobody gets what they deserve, and I’ve got all 
the clothes that I know what to do with. This correspond- 
dence is now closed. 

Your loving, 
Daphne. 
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R. BINGHAM had appeared to confute Miss 

Wells’s statement as to his poverty by arriving to 

inspect the progress at Number Twenty- -four in 
what was unquestionably a private car. It wasn’t large, 
1t was true, and it had certainly seen better days. It was, 
moreover, encrusted in mud, and carried a spare wheel 
which would have been quite useless as anything but a 
mascot. But since Greenery Street, with the exception 
of the afore-mentioned Lieutenant-Colonel, does not as a 
rule run to private cars, Felicity was naturally a little sus- 
picious. Her mistrust of this decrepit vehicle grew, indeed, 
so rapidly that she was guilty of a slight breach of good 
manners. 

For when Joanna (who had been spending the afternoon 
picking up hints on life from her former class-mate) said : 
=“ Vhis is Ned. Ned, this is Felicity Foster,” then Felicity 
might, you would have thought, have replied with some 
expression of the pleasure which she felt at this meeting ; or, 
at the very least, with an enquiry as to the state of Mr. 
Bingham’s health. 

What she actually did was to point at the venerable two- 
seater and ask: 

si sey, ie ana yours) 4 

Perhaps Mr. Bingham was conscious of the accusation 
which lay behind this question. Or possibly his blush 
was due to joy at meeting Joanna again for the first time 
since lunch. In either case his reply was as prompt as 
it was courteous. 

“Tt was,” he said. “But I’ve just’ sold it to my 
brother.” 

Felicity felt considerably relieved, and still more so when 
Joanna added her immediate comment. 


“ As if we could possibly afford a car!” she said. And 
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there was the most satisfactory sound of indignation in her 
voice. ‘* What an idea!” 

“She'll do,” said the little gods, as they clustered on the 
lamp-post. ‘‘That’s the way to talk. That’s the stuff 
for Greenery Street.” Mrs. Foster, though ignorant of 
their presence, thoroughly agreed with them. 

“* I was only wondering,” she said, by way of apology. 

“°S a matter of fact,’ contributed Mr. Bingham—in a 
tone which was so like Ian’s that Felicity gave a sudden 
start. “’S amatter of fact, this is its last day with its old 
master. John’s sending up for it to-morrow morning. I 
hope he’ll like it when he sees it.” 

** Hasn’t he seen it ? ” asked Felicity. 

“No,” said Mr. Bingham. “I thought he’d better 
not.” 

They all three laughed, though Mr. Bingham’s laughter 
was tempered with affectionate regret for the companion of 
his bachelor days. ‘There was no sound of regret for his 
brother John. For wasn’t his brother John helping to 
start yet another newly-married couple in Greenery Street ? 
Very well, then; what more could he want? Value for 
his money? Don’t be ridiculous. What better value 
could anyone hope for than that? Besides, caveat emptor 
and—generally speaking—don’t be absurd. 

“Mr. Allbutt’s been getting on like a house on fire,” said 
Joanna, using a rather strange simile for a builder and 
decorator. ‘‘ He’s got the new sink in already.” 

“Has he, by George?” said Mr. Bingham. “I must 
have a look at that. Oh, I say, Mrs. Foster, you’re not going 
off, are you?” 

For Felicity, with her knowledge of the requirements 
of the engaged, had shown signs of removing herself. 

“*T’m afraid I ought to,” she said. ‘“‘ You see 

“Oh, rot,” said Mr. Bingham hospitably. ‘‘ You must 
come and look at our house. Mustn’t she, Joanna?” And 
then to Felicity again: ‘ Joanna’s always telling me what 
a help you’ve been over it all. I’m relying on you to give 
us all kinds of tips.” 
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Felicity, tempted by his flattery, looked questioningly 
at Miss Wells. 

“‘ Tf I shan’t be in the way. ” she began. 

“ But of course not,” said Joanna. 

So they all left the pavement, where it was getting a 
little cold, and entered Number Twenty-four in single 
file. 

“‘ Mind the paint, Ned,” said Joanna. 

‘* All right, dar All right, I mean. Which way to 
the sink?” 

“* Down here,” said Joanna. ‘“‘ Mind the steps.” 

‘Right you are. Mind the steps, Mrs. Foster.” 

“‘Oh, [’'m used to them,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Mind that 
ladder.” 

“Look out for the pail,” came Joanna’s warning from the 
head of the procession. 

In due course they reached the basement, without 
casualties. 

‘* What have we here?” said Mr. Bingham. “ Servants’ 
Hallas 

“No, my poor idiot,” replied his betrothed. “ Pantry.” 

“Oh; TD :see.), By Jove, there’s <the;'sink. 1 isay,; Mrs. 
Foster, come and look at the sink. Will it do, do you 
think?” 

Mrs. Foster examined it critically. 

“ It’s just like mine,” she pronounced. 

“Then of course it will do,” said Mr. Bingham. “Joanna, 
do you hear that ? Our sink’s just like Mrs. Foster’s.”’ 

“T know,” said Joanna. “I got Mr. Allbutt to copy 
it. Have you seen these cupboards ? ” 

“Terrific,” said Mr. Bingham. ‘What are they 
for tea 

‘Oh, you never can have too many cupboards.” 

“Never,” agreed Felicity. “‘They’re much _ better 
than mine.” ' 

“Aha,” said Mr. Bingham. “One up on the Fosters, 


I say, did Joanna tell you I was up at Oxford with your 
husband ? ” 
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“Yes,” said Felicity. ‘ Did you—did you ef 

“ Know him well? Oh, well, you see, he was a bit of a 
blood in those days. Rowing man. Trial eights and all 
that. I knew him all right, but I don’t suppose he’d 
remember me. Besides, we were different years. He’d 
probably think I’d got one foot in the grave.” 

“You are silly,” said Joanna. ‘“ Why should he think 
thot 

“ Of course he wouldn’t think that,” said Felicity. 

** Well,” admitted Mr. Bingham, “‘’s a matter of fact, I 
haven’t. °S a matter of fact——” 

Here he looked across at Miss Wells and, in momentary 
forgetfulness of Felicity’s presence, registered a very trans- 
parent desire to embrace her. But Miss Wells had not 
forgotten, and being nearest the door she escaped hastily 
into the kitchen. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bingham. ‘“‘ Excuse me.” 

And he fled after her. 

“T must say,” thought Felicity, left to herself, “ that 
men are the most frightful babies over some things ; calling 
each other ‘ bloods’ and all that, and pretending they’re 
frightened of one another. How could Jan have imagined 
that Mr. Bingham was stuck-up or conceited? He’s 
absolutely polite and natural. In fact, if only he were a 
good deal better-looking, he’d be awfully like Ian himself. 
I must say, I think Oxford sounds the most absurd kind of 
place.” 

So it does, Felicity, and so it is. But you mustn’t be too 
hard on it. It does its best according to its limited and 
peculiar lights, and in the business of humanising its 
inhabitants, it has never attempted to take the place of 
marriage. It manages a good deal, but it can’t do every- 
thing. The most important part is, and always will be, 
left in your far more competent hands. 

To the accompaniment of further mutual warnings 
against pails, ladders and wet paint, the party proceeded 
slowly upstairs. They examined the dining-roon—the 
scene of Ian’s historic utterance about the salt-spoons ; 
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they did their best to examine the little room behind 
it, but were defeated by the temporary absence of a 
door-handle. They gazed from the landing window 
into the garden, and again deplored the high cost of 
paving stones. : 

“Never mind,” said Joanna. ‘“‘ Perhaps we can get It 
done next year.” ; 

“We're hoping to get ours done next year,” said 
Felicity. 

Mr. Bingham contributed the encouraging, if far-fetched, 
suggestion that it might be less expensive if both gardens 
were treated at the same time. 

“‘'That’s an idea,” said the others, and on they all went to 
the drawing-room. 

““ Now, here’s something you can tell us, Mrs. Foster,” 
said Mr. Bingham. ‘“‘ How many people can you put on 
this balcony before it gives way?” 

Felicity considered the matter thoughtfully. 

“* Well,” she said at length, ‘‘ we had four on ours once, 
and nothing happened. But they weren’t there very long,” 
she admitted. 

** How long ?” asked Joanna. 

“Oh, about a minute, I should think. But Ian and I 
used to sit out on it during the summer, and I once asked 
Mr. Allbutt if it was safe and he said, ‘ Yes, perfectly.’ ” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Bingham. ‘“ That’s a weight off my 
mind. [I didn’t dare ask old Allbutt, in case he made us 
have it rebuilt. But I’m glad we can use it.” 

And on the strength of his new sense of security he 
opened the nearest French window and went out. 

“Oh, look here,” said Joanna, darting across to the 
mantelpiece. ‘I knew I’d left it somewhere. This is the 
sample of the chintz that ”? She stopped abruptly, and 
stared at the open window. 

“¢ What on earth is Ned doing out there ? ” she asked. 

Felicity also turned her head, and was no less astonished 
than her friend to hear Mr. Bingham’s voice raised in 
resonant soliloquy. He appeared to be indulging in a 
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panegyric on Greenery Street. ‘... house in a million,” 
he was saying, in clear and fervent tones. “Jolly nearly 
lost it, too; but not quite, thank heaven. Of course we 
had to fork out the dickens of a premium, but even so we 
got it for less than they asked.” 

She looked back at Joanna, read in her anxious features 
a reflection of her own. bewilderment, and together 
they hurried to the window. Was it possible that the 
strain of a long and thwarted love-affair had suddenly 
proved too much for the unfortunate Mr. Bingham’s 
brain? Or 

And then, as a second, deep-pitched voice reached her 
ears, she understood what had happened. 

** It’s Ian,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He must have come home 
while we were downstairs. He’s on our balcony.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Wells, with every sound of relief. “I 
couldn’t imagine what @ 

“Tan!” shouted Felicity. “‘Come in here! We’re 
seeing over the house.” 

**Hullo!” came the answering cry. ‘‘Right you 
rade 

In another moment Mr. Foster had followed Mr. Bingham 
back into the drawing-room of Number Twenty-four, and 
having knocked some of the dust off his trousers, he shook 
hands with Joanna. 

“* Congratulations,” he said cordially. 

“On the house, do you mean?” 

** Oh, of course. But I was thinking of your engagement 
at the moment. You know, I used to know Ned before 
he went out to India.” 

Felicity, rallying gamely from one shock, was instantly 
shattered by a second. What was Jan thinking of ? What 
did he mean by telling her he hardly knew Mr. Bingham, 
and then coming out with this free and easy use of his 
abbreviated Christian name? She looked quickly at the 
rival blood, wondering how she was to protect her husband 
from his outraged resentment; but the rival blood was 


smiling calmly and amicably. 
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“JT knew old Ian at once,” he said. ‘“ First thing I said 
when I got out there—” he nodded towards the balcony— 
“¢ was ‘ Hullo, there’s Jan himself.’ ” 

Three shocks in as many minutes. It was too much. 
If only the room had contained so much as a single chair, 
Felicity might have found relief by collapsing on it. As 
things were, there was no alternative to a peal of hysterical 
laughter. 

“What?” said Mr. Bingham. ‘ Well, you’re quite 
right, Mrs. Foster. It 1s dashed funny meeting again 
like this, and you can’t get away from it.” 

They all laughed so loudly that Ajax began barking in 


the drawing-room next door. 


2 


* But I have explained,” said Ian patiently. “I called 
him ‘Ned’ because everybody called him ‘Ned. And 
everybody called me, ‘lan,’ too. There’s no reason for a 
thing like that, and of course it doesn’t mean anything at 
alle 

“But did everybody at Oxford call everybody else by 
their Christian names?” pursued Felicity, still hoping to 
reach something that she could understand. 

‘Oh, no,” said Ian. “It just depended.” 

“On ywiati 

“Well, I don’t know. Either you did or you didn’t. 
There was one fellow that everybody called ‘P.B.,’ for 
instance.” 

“Why ?”’ asked Felicity. 

** Because those were his initials, of course.” 

“Well, never mind about him,” said Felicity. “ What 
I want to get at is, did you call people by their Christian 
names just because you were at the same college ? ” 

“Oh, Lord, no. It had nothing to do with that. It 
was just sort of Well, it just happened.” 

Felicity began again. 

“ But listen to me, Ian. Daphne took me down to some 
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sports once at a school where Bruce had a sort of nephew. 
He was called Evelyn Lennox, and I think he was rather in 
love with Daphne and that was why he asked her. Well, 
naturally I called him ‘ Evelyn,’ and though he was quite a 
big boy he looked just as if he were going to cry—simply 
because he was afraid some of the other boys would find out 
that was his name.” 

“ Well ? ” said Ian. 

** Well, why? Why should a schoolboy be so ashamed 
of his Christian name, and an undergraduate go flourishing 
it about ?” 

“They don’t flourish it about,” saidIan. “‘ And, besides, 
the whole thing’s quite different.” 

“* What is?” 

“T can’t explain. But if you had a brother, you’d 
understand.” 

“Oh,” said Felicity. ‘ Thank you very much.” 

**T only mean——” 

** You used to say you were glad I hadn’t got a brother. 
And now you pretend I’m too stupid to understand things 
because I haven’t.” 

‘That wasn’t in the least what I meant.” 

“T can’t help that,” answered Felicity. “ You said it.” 

The time had been—and not so long ago either—when 
a discussion which had reached this point must have con- 
tinued to an inevitable climax. Felicity would, sooner or 
later, have wept salt tears, while Ian—abandoning all claims 
to logical consistency—would have announced that he was 
entirely in the wrong. ‘Then they would have made it 
up, and have been ready to begin again. 

This is the common practice in Greenery Street, and 
since it is as natural a part of early married life as the exchange 
of endearments, it is difficult to say that it does any grea¢ 
harm, Some married couples, indeed, find it so enjoyable 
that they keep it up as long as they live. But with the 
majority it is otherwise. Just as the moment is bound 
to come, when you can enter a room full of people without 
wishing that all except one of them were dead, or.can siz 
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through a meal without leaping up and pressing your lips 
against another human being’s cheek, so after a while the 
first fine rapture of quarrelling with your husband or wife, 
begins to wear off. And unless, thereafter, you are the kind 
of person who likes quarrelling with anybody, you hesitate 
to develop a purely artificial rage. There is, as you have 
found, much to be said for losing your temper thoroughly, 
but when this can no longer be done, it seems better to pass 
the time in some other way. Of course it is still pretty 
good fun to go through the opening stages of a quarrel— 
for besides showing that you haven’t altogether lost the 
knack, it reminds you so pleasantly of the past—but it is 
still more fun now to jump straight to the reconciliation, 
without either tears on the one side or self-abasement——no 
less regretted—on the other. 

And so this evening, although Ian’s features took on the 
exact expression with which a short while ago he would 
most certainly have retorted, “I declare to Heaven that I 
never said anything of the sort,” yet at the last moment they 
relaxed into an affectionate grin. 

““My mistake, darling,” he said. ‘But I’m still glad 
you haven’t got a brother.” 

While Felicity accepted the renewed sacrifice of this 
maligned and non-existent relative in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

**T suppose it’s wrong of me,’ 
just as glad as you are.” 

Thus peace was restored. Nothing would please us 
more than to explain why the Fosters should have had this 
inveterate dislike for Felicity’s brother. We would count 
it a good day’s work, if only we could find the reason and 
set it down in black and white. But though we have made 
considerable efforts to get to the bottom of the affair, we 
have to confess ourselves beaten. Merely adding, therefore, 
that we shall be grateful to any correspondent—whether he 
be a bona fide brother or not—who can throw light on 
the ene we return once more to our post as recording 
angel. 


> she answered, “ but I’m 
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“Well?” said Ian, looking up from the evening paper. 
“* What adventures to-day ? ” 

At Number Twenty-three Greenery Street, you might 
almost have set your watch by this formula. It was the 
bread-winner’s signal that he had recovered from the first 
exhausted stupor which followed his return from the City, 
and showed that he was ready to begin talking again. If it 
were also his luxurious habit to continue to suck the last 
morsels of news from the paper while the conversation 
proceeded, then we can only say that Felicity had long since 
given up the attempt to stop him. She had learnt by now 
that he really was listening to everything she said, and 
understood that for a tired man who doesn’t want to smoke 
just before dinner, an evening paper can form a very fair 
substitute for tobacco. She had also learnt that it wasn’t 
the slightest use to enquire after Ian’s adventures until she 
had told him hers ; and so during this first quiet half-hour 
while the bread-winner—poor angel—was regaining his 
strength, she would run over in her mind the more 
outstanding features of her day’s activities and sub- 
edit them for publication as soon as the bread-winner was 
ready. 

As Ian had once said, ‘‘ The great point about getting to 
know you so well, F’licity, is that I don’t have to talk to you 
unless I’ve got something to say.” Felicity saw that a 
compliment was intended here, and was doing her best to 
take it as such, when she thought of something else. 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “that when you didn’t 
know me so well, you used to talk when you didn’t want 
tow 7 

“Oh, no,” said Ian at once. “I wasn’t thinking of you, 
darling. I was thinking of women.” 

Here again this tactless discrimination was uttered with 
such enthusiasm that it was impossible to take offence. 
Besides, the odd thing was that except when he did some- 
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thing peculiarly irritating, Felicity didn’t really think of 
Tan asa man. It was more as if the two of them had set 
eut from opposite shores and met on an island where each 
had absorbed part of the other’s identity, and with it part 
ef the other’s sex. Or—well, no; that sounded rather 
horrid. And of course Ian was a man, really. “ But I 
can’t help it,” added Felicity to herself. ‘I don’t think of 
him as a man. Most of the time he’s just a person—the 
micest person in the whole world.” 

More considerate than her husband, or less certain of 
being understood, she kept this opinion strictly to herself. 

And now we go back to where we began. 

* Well?” asked Ian, looking up from his evening paper. 
* What adventures to-day ? ” 

“Joanna rang me up this morning,” said Felicity at 
once. 

“ But I thought they were still away.” 

*“*So they are. She was speaking from the country.” 

“Oh, I see. What did she say?” 

*¢ She just wanted to tell me what a success it all was. 
Being married, I mean.” 

Tan gave the indulgent laugh to which his experience 
entitled him. 

“ She knows a lot about it after a week, I should think,” 
he said. 

Felicity let this pass. 

“And she said they were coming back on Sunday or 
Monday.” 

“To Greenery Street ? ” 

“Yes. So I asked them both to dinner on Monday 
evening. Of course,” added the conventional Felicity, 
“ they really ought to dine with her family the first night 
after their honeymoon, but as they’re all in India ie 

“ Oh, quite,” said Ian. 

“You see, I thought they might be just a little unsettled, 
and after all, it’s no trouble dining out next door.” 

“Tm very glad you asked them,” said Ian, with dignified 
approval. “ Are they coming ?” 
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“Oh, yes. She said they'd love to.” 

* Good,” said Ian. ‘‘ And what else?” 

“Then I changed the library books.” 

“Did you get me The Incredible Disappearance of 
Mr. ‘Foshua Summerleigh ?” 

Ian manages to compress this title into something 
between four and six syllables, but Felicity has heard it 
asked for so often lately that she understands him at once. 

“No, darling,” she explains. ‘ But the girl absolutely 
swore to send it down to-morrow. I got you the new 
Ormroyd, though.” 

“‘ Oh,” says Ian, a little suspiciously. In about a couple 
of hours from now it will be impossible to tear the new 
Ormroyd from his hands, or his eyes from its pages; but 
just at the moment he is making it clear that as a tired 
business man he is not to be fobbed off with literature 
when he has asked for a shocker. Felicity understands 
again, and passes on. 

“Then I went to lunch at mummie’s,” she says. “* With 
Ajax, of course.” 

** Anyone there ? ” 

“No. But father’s got influenza again. Isn’t it 
sickening ? ” 

** Badly ? Did you see him?” 

“No. Mummie says it’s quite mild; but of course she 
won’t let anyone else come near him.” 

“‘Qh,” says Ian once more. But he knows all about old 
Humphrey’s attacks of influenza now. “ Has—has anything 
happened, then ? ” 7 

““No. That’s just what’s puzzling poor mummie. 
Father’s never been ill without a reason for years and years, 
and though he’s often been much worse than this, it ss 
rather worrying for her. Of course she can’t possibly ask 
him.” 

Ian quite saw that, and nodded his agreement. 

“« When did it start ?” he enquired. 

“‘ He was perfectly all right yesterday. In fact, he was 
only telling mummie how well he felt. Then—I gather 
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he was rather at a loose end—he suddenly decided to go and 
have tea with Daphne, and when he got back he went straight 
to the medicine cupboard, and his temperature was a 
hundred and one.” 

“‘Can’t Daphne throw any light on it?” 

“No. Of course mummie rang her up as soon as she'd 
got him to bed, but she couldn’t explain it at all. Some- 
times he gets angry when he finds other callers—well, you 
know what father’s like—but it wasn’t that, because Daphne 
and he were alone all the time. It’s most mysterious.” 

“Most,” said Ian. 

“The only thing was that he had to wait for about 
five minutes before she came in. But I don’t see why 
he should mind that, when he’d come without being 
expected.” 

*“No,” said Ian. Unless, he thought, old Humphrey 
had occupied those five minutes in reading his daughter’s 
letters, and But the whole thing was so fantastic. 
Why should one start hunting for these out-of-the-way 
reasons, when—as the evening paper had just told him— 
thousands of people were going down with influenza every 
day? Far simpler and infinitely preferable to attribute 
his father-in-law’s illness to the ordinary risks of contagion, 
than to accept this family superstition that he always did it 
on purpose. 

And, besides, Daphne was all right. He had decided 
that weeks ago, and he wasn’t going back on his decision 
now. 

“Perhaps it’s just a chill,” he suggested suddenly. 

Felicity seemed to brighten. 

“Perhaps it is,” she agreed. ‘‘ And anyhow there’s 
nothing we can do.” 

““’That’s the way to look at it,” said Ian. ‘“ And what 
did you do then ?” 

“Oh, well, mummie seemed so worried about everything 
that I stayed on and had tea there. Then I came back, and 
that’s all.” 

The evening’s recital was at an end, and it was now up to 
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Tan—in the unlikely event of his having had any—to relate 
his own adventures. To-night, however, it was the same 
old story. 

“T had a deadly dull day,” he said, “ and a fearful lot of 
work, and IJ had lunch by myself, and had to stand all the 
way back in the Underground.” 

“Poor darling,” said Felicity. “It is a shame, isn’t 
Sr ed 

As always, her sympathy seemed far more than he had 
earned. 

“Not really,” he said. ‘* I’d do a good deal to make you 
sorry for me, but ’s a matter of fact Oh, I say. I’ve 
just remembered. There was something.” 

Av bah 

*‘T had a talk with Bentley. At least he had a talk with 
me.” 


** Not about 
“Yes. It’s all right, F’licity. And I didn’t have to 


remind him at all. We’re getting another hundred from 
the first of January.” 

Mrs. Foster uttered a loud squeal of triumph, bounded 
out of her corner of the sofa, and flung her person on to 
her husband’s knees and her arms round his neck. 

“Jan! How dare you not tell me the second you got in! 
How dare you sit there reading the newspaper! How 
dare you pretend you’re not excited! No. Wait. I’m 
going to add it all up. Three, and three-fifty—that’s 
seven hundred and fifty, and 44 

‘* Six hundred and fifty, you mean.” 

‘And another three hundred and fifty—at least, very 
nearly—from the thing that Bruce told you about. That’s 
—Ian !—do you know what we shall have? Do you know 
we shall have practically a thousand pounds a year?” 

She was repeating—though of course she had forgotten 
—her exact words of last April, the result of her calculations 
on the night when Ian had been produced for old Hum- 
phrey’s inspection. But then figures had meant nothing, 
whereas now. ... What worlds of experience separated 
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those two sums in addition! And this time even [an 
couldn’t say she was wrong. 

A thousand pounds a year ! 

** We shall be millionaires,” she cried. 

“ jolly nearly,” said Jan. 

“ And to think they didn’t want us to marry. Oh, Ian, 
Pm so proud of you. I’m so frightfully proud of you. 
May I tell them ?” 

Tan’s caution reasserted itself. 

“* Better wait, perhaps, until 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Felicity at once. ‘‘ It'll be our secret 
entil January. Won’t it, darling? And do you know 
what we’re going to do? We’re going to have that half- 
bottle of champagne that came as a sample. No, of course 
we are. We must, I tell you.” 

“Good Lord, I’d forgotten all about it. But Felicity, 
you hate champagne. You know you do.” 

“Not to-night. I shall revel in it. Ian, go downstairs 
and tell Ellen at once. And tell her to put out the proper 
glasses—you know, the ones that the Williamsons gave 
ws.”’ ‘ 

She scrambled to her feet and pushed her husband towards 
the door. As he began his descent to the basement she 
waved to him and blew him more kisses. 

“So frightfully proud,” she repeated, in a penetrating 
and thrilling whisper. “So frightfully and tremendously 
proud.” 

‘Then she turned, and whisked up the stairs to change her 
frock. 
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The empty champagne bottle stood on the sideboard ; 
one empty and one half-empty glass were on the dining- 
table ; but the Fosters were staring at each other in anxious 
silence, no trace of exhilaration to be seen on either of their 
faces. 

*fust look outside the door,” said Felicity, in a low 
woice. 
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__ lan rose, opened the door, put his head out, and closed 
it again. 

“It’s all right,” he reported. 

“Sit down, then,” said Felicity, in the same cautious 
tone. And as her husband obeyed: “‘ Now just tell me what 
you saw again.” 

“ Well ” Tan began, and then as Felicity laid her 
finger to her lips he made a fresh and less vehement start. 
* Well, you saw me going downstairs, didn’t you? ” 

“Go on,” said Felicity, nodding. 

“Well, I went straight to the wine-rack—to get the 
champagne, of course—and the first thing I saw was that 
the last bottle of whisky had been moved. I thought 
perhaps she’d been dusting the rack, so I began looking about 
for it, but it just wasn’t there. I counted the five empties, 
and I looked very carefully because of course I didn’t want 
to be in the wrong. Then I wendered if I hadn’t put it 
in my dressing-room after all, and forgotten about it, and 
just at that moment I looked at my fingers and saw they 
were covered with dust off the bottles.” 

Here he paused and listened. 

** Go on,” said Felicity again. 

‘So I thought I’d just go into the pantry and ask the 
Murderess—I could hear her clanking about there—for a 
duster. Nothing wrong with that, was there?” 

““No, no. Goon.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t taking any particular trouble not to 
make a row, but it was obvious she’d never heard me coming. 
She was drinking something out of a teacup, and as I came 
in she gave an awful jump and it slopped all over the table. 
I was just thinking ‘ That’s a funny time to have a cup of 
tea’; in fact, I’m not sure I wasn’t going to say something 
about it—something friendly, I mean ; when, all of asudden, 
I smelt a smell.” 

The story had now reached its first and main climax, but 
as the narrator had already revealed the outline of his plot 
—in a hurried aside just before dinner—the listener may 
perhaps be forgiven for assisting at its development, 
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** Whisky,” she said, slowly and significantly. 

“Yes,” replied Ian. ‘‘ Whisky’s the word. And what’s 
more, there was the last bottle—my last bottle—standing 
on the mantel-piece with the cork out. If you ask me, 
F’licity, the man from the Cosmopolitan Stores is as inno- 
cent asthe babe unborn. If you ask me vs 

** Oh, not so loud, lan—please.” 

“Tf you ask me,” repeated Ian, cautiously but doggedly, 
** that woman has drunk every drop herself. And now 
what I want to know is, what are we going to do about 
Se ae 

Felicity put both elbows on the table and clasped her 
hands. 

“You haven’t finished,” she pointed out. ‘ What 
happened next ?” 

“Oh,” said Ian. ‘* Well, ’s a matter of fact, nothing. I 
said, ‘Oh, could you let me have a duster ?’ and she said, 
‘ Will this one do, sir ?’ and I said, ‘ Yes,’ and I dusted the 
champagne bottle, and gave it back to her—the duster, I 
mean—and came straight upstairs. You see,” he added, 
a little on the defensive, ‘‘ I didn’t want to do anything in a 
hurry. I didn’t want to say anything rash.” 

** No,” said Felicity. 

“But it’s pretty thick, you know. Drinking my whisky 
—neat—out of a teacup.” 

“ves, said Felicity. 

“¢ And it wasn’t even one of the kitchen cups. It was one 
of your green ones.” 

Felicity clutched at the edge of the table, and shuddered. 

“Oh!” she said loudly. ‘ The——” 

“Sh! For heaven’s sake don’t let her hear you.” 

“* Of all the : 

© Felicity 1? 

“She must go. Ian, you must tell her to go at once.” 

“I must ?” said Ian, with a look of terror. ‘Oh, no, 
darling, surely I mean, dash it, if ever there was—l 
mean to say: a 

“It was your whisky,” interrupted Felicity. 
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“Yes, I know that. But she’s your house-parlourmaid. 
And you told me yourself not to interfere in household 
things. You know you did.” 

“You mean you're afraid of her.” 

“Tm no more afraid than you are.” 

“This,” said Felicity obstinately, “is a man’s job. 
Anyone will tell you that it’s the husband’s affair when 
one of the servants gets drunk.” 

“* But she wasn’t drunk. How could she have waited all 
through dinner, if she had been? I quite agree I should 
have been drunk myself, but a 

“Oh, Ian, please don’t be disgusting.” 

“Tm not. I’m only telling you that she must be an 
old hand at it. Just you try putting away raw spirits 
and see-——” 

ce Tan ! ? 

“All right; we'll leave that for the moment. But 
you said yourself that she’s got to go, and the only point to 
decide is whether she goes now, or at the end of a 
month.” 

By declaring that this was the only point, Mr. Foster 
felt that he had made it the only point. But Felicity was 
not to be bamboozled so easily. 

““ Of course she’s got to stay a month,” she said. ‘I’m 
not going to have Gertrude walking out just as we’ve asked 
the Binghams to dinner. And anyway she’s got down to 
the last bottle now.” 

“Oh,” said Jan. And then: “ If you ask me——” 

“JT don’t,” said Felicity. “I’m telling you.” 

Jan waved her aside with his cigarette. 

“Tf you ask me,” he began once more, “‘ Gertrude must 
know something about this, too.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Well, you can’t have a thing like that going on under 
your nose, and not notice it. It’s my belief she’s been 
having her whack at the same time.” 

“Are you saying that just to annoy me?” askec 


Felicity. 
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*‘ No, darling. Of course not. But Ke 

“Oh!” wailed Felicity. ‘I do think it’s so unfair. I 
do think it’s so monstrous—just when I thought all our 
troubles were over. Just when 2 

“IT know,” said Ian, coming round to her side of the 
table. “And I’m most infernally sorry for you, darling. 
Tam really. I——” 

Here Felicity ducked her head suddenly. 

“‘ You’re not to kiss me,” she said, “‘ until you’ve promised 
to do the giving notice yourself.” 

ADL SAV «oe 

“No, I mean it.” 

Ian hesitated for a second, and then—with swift 
eficiency—planted a firm kiss on the back of his wife’s 
neck. 

“You brute!” cried Felicity, springing to her feet 
*¢ You hulking great > 

** No, steady on—I say 

** You’re about as much help as 

“No. F'licity—l’ve got an idea.” 

Strictly speaking, he had borrowed it ; but the statement 
achieved his purpose. Mrs. Foster abandoned her attempts 
to avenge herself by a physical assault, and sank back on to 
the edge of the table. 

“* What ?”’ she asked, panting slightly. 

“We'll go away,” said Ian. “‘ We'll go to the country or 
somewhere for the week-end, and you can write a letter. 
Pll help you,” he added generously. ‘And then by the 
time we get back, she’ll have got over the first shock. What 
do you say to that ?” 

“But the Binghams. Our dinner-party.” 

“We'll be back in plenty of time for that. Orno. I’ve 
got a better idea still. Pll try and work a whole day’s 
leave and we'll get back just before dinner on Monday. 
Then she won’t have a chance to say anything, because we 
shan’t be alone. Do you see?” 

Felicity did see ; there was no question of it. But she 
was still doubtful. 
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“ Do you think you could get Monday off ? ” she asked. 

“Well, if I can’t Pll go straight to the office and you can 
come up bya latertrain. How’d that do?” 

**T couldn’t eS 

“ Well, you could hang about at your mother’s, then, and 
I’d come and pick you up.” 

Tan was simply overflowing with ingenuity, and the 
temptation which he was offering grew more powerful every 
instant. And yet—well, the last time they had discussed 
this plan, surely there had been some objection which had 

ut it definitely out of court. Besides 

** And we could afford a week-end now,” added the voice 
ofthetempter. ‘ You know we can.” 

The objection was identified, but in the same breath it was 
answered. They could afford it now. Were they not 
prospective millionaires? And it would be fun—oh, it 
would be rather fun—to go away together for the first time 
since their honeymoon ; as old married people ; with genuine 
and honourably-earned labels on their luggage. ‘To shake 
off all thought of domestic upheavals—that was, as soon as 
the letter was written—and to wallow in the luxury of an 
hotel. To neither conspirator did it occur that a week-end 
in the country at the beginning of December might prove 
a little chilly and disheartening. All they saw was that 
an adventure which until this moment had been booked 
for the following August—or Easter at the very earliest— 
might suddenly be seized on almost at once. 

“ And I’m sure I can get the Monday,” Ian continued, 
taking his wife’s necklace between his fingers. “ It’s always 
the slackest day, and they know I hayven’t been away for 
six months.” 

Felicity looked up at him. 

“ Tf you really think that 

“JT know I can.” 

Sob nem ”? she lowered her eyes, and her fingers joined 
his—“ then where shall we go?” 

A profound sigh of relief escaped from Mr. Foster. He 
leant forward; and then, as his lips were within an eighth 
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of an inch of his wife’s forehead, she suddenly darted 
back. 

“* Look out!” she breathed, in a hoarse whisper. 

A rattling at the door-knob, a metallic thud as of a tray 
striking the outer panel. Then: 

“Oh, is that you, Ellen? No, do clear away. We’re 
just going upstairs—aren’t we, Jan? ” 

“What? Oh, yes. Rather.” 

They do go upstairs. Watching them from below, we 
are struck by the expressive qualities of the human back. 
It is an odd mixture of guilt and jauntiness which we read 
there, of nervous self-consciousness and secret excitement, 
of caution and of daring. Then they turn the corner, and 
our eyes can no longer follow them. There is a sound, 
though. Yes, decidedly there is a sound. 

It is the resumption of that interrupted embrace. 
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I 
Pose: for the week-end moved steadily forward. Ian 


took his courage in his hands and ascertained that the 

business of insurance broking could be carried on for 
twenty-four hours without his assistance. He then cashed 
a cheque, bought a railway time-table and a new packet of 
razor-blades, and felt that the worst was now over. Felicity 
went to Andrew Brown’s and ordered a new hot-water 
bottle and a new sponge-bag. She also advised her mother 
that there would be a brief discontinuance in her appear- 
ances at lunch, offered to abandon the whole scheme if it 
were thought likely to have a bad effect on her father’s 
temperature, and received a satisfactory assurance that it 
would have no effect one way or the other. 

“Poor Humphrey,” said Mrs. Hamilton. ‘I’m afraid 
something must have upset him, but he never minds anything 
once he’s gone to bed. No, do go away, darling. I shall 
like to think of your getting a little fresh air.” 

So Felicity bought a second railway time-table, and 
the only point that remained now was to settle where 
to go. 

“Tt mustn’t be too far,” said Ian ; “‘ partly because of the 
time and partly because of the money.” 

“And it must be a journey where we don’t change,” 
added Felicity. 

“And nothing will induce me to start from Liverpool 
Street,” said Ian. 

“Or from Euston,” said Felicity. “Or do I mean 
King’s Cross ? ” 

Nobody knew which she meant, but the safest thing 
seemed to be to strike out both. 

“It’s beginning to look,” said Ian, “as if we ought to 
gosouth. I say, what about the sea?” 
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“Not Bournemouth,” said Felicity. “I went there 
after measles, and came back with whooping-cough.” 

“ Knock out Bournemouth, then. Brighton?” 

“Too like London.” 

“Ts it? I want to be comfortable, you know.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Felicity. ‘‘ But—well, isn’t 
Brighton a bit obvious ? ” 

This was unanswerable, and the same seemed to apply to 
Newcliff. 

“Tye got an idea,” said Ian. ‘“T’ll open the Bradshaw 
with my eyes shut, and put my finger on a station.” 

““ No,” said Felicity. 

“ Well, let me just try.” 

Permission being granted, Ian went ahead. The first 
choice of the Fates proved to be East Ham. The second 
Dornoch. The third, an advertisement of a lightning 
lung-tonic. 

*“* You see how stupid it is,’ 
you'd be sensible.” 

“All right. Let’s Oh, I say. Dve just thought 
of something. What are we going to do about Ajax?” 

“Do you mean to say you’d forgotten him!” said 
Felicity indignantly. “ He’s coming with us. Of course 
he’s coming with us.” 

“¢ But what if he’s sick in the train ? ” 

““ My dear Ian, you can’t possibly leave him alone with a 
servant who drinks.” 

“No, but couldn’t—— I mean, I thought perhaps 
your mother. ie 

“Poor mummie can’t look after a dog and an invalid. 
You are ridiculous, Ian.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. “ All right.” He closed his eyes once 
more, and was just preparing to make another assault on 
the oracle, when Felicity leant across and snatched it from 
him. There was a short scuffle, and Ian was left with a 
solitary sheet in his hand. 

“That’s a nice way to treat a book,” he panted. “ That’s 
a—hullo!” 
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said Felicity. “I do wish 
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** Hullo what ? ” 

Ian pointed triumphantly to the crumpled page which he 
was still grasping. 

“* Folkestone,” he said. “Royal Kent Hotel. Special 
terms for week-end visitors. Garage for fifty cars. Band 
plays in the lounge. Unexampled——’ ” 

“* Be quiet, Ian!” 

But Ian raised his voice still louder. 

“** Dogs catered for,’” he shouted. ‘‘ There. That 
settles it. The stars have spoken. Ajax, you’re going to 
the Royal Kent Hotel.” 

Felicity was compelled to recognise the voice of the 
stars. 

“It must be a nice hotel,” she said, “if they really put 
that in about dogs.” 

“You can read it for yourself,” said Ian. ‘“‘ And what’s 
more, you can have a Russian bath—if you know what that 
ie 

“Don’t be disgusting,” said Felicity—just to be on the 
safe side. And they set to work on the drafting of a 
telegram. 

“ Desired accommodation reserved thanks,” was the Royal 
Kent’s reply, received at breakfast the next morning. 

**T call it awfully polite of them to say ‘ thanks,’ ” said 
Felicity. ‘ I’m sure it must be a good hotel.” 

“Tt didn’t cost them anything,” Ian pointed out. 
“‘ 'They’ve still got two words to spare.” 

But privately he was more convinced than ever that the 
stars had known what they were about. 
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“T think that’s all,” said Felicity. “Oh, no, it isn’t. 
We shall be back about seven o’clock on Monday. Yes, in 
the evening. So will you light the drawing-room fire 
about tea-time ?” 

“ Very good, ’m.” 
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* And T’ve told Gertrude, but you won’t forget that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bingham are coming to dinner, will you ?” 

“Hurry up, F'licity,” came Ian’s voice from the door- 
step. ‘‘ This is costing us a penny a minute.” 

“Oh, is the cab there? Get in, darling, I’m just 
coming.” Felicity picked up her dog and her jewel-case, 
and turned back to give the final instruction to the Mur- 
deress. But Ian’s interruption seemed to have driven it out 
of her head. 

“I know there was something else,” she frankly con- 
fessed, “ but Oh, well, I daresay it wasn’t important. 
But you will lock everything up carefully, Ellen, won’t 
yout’ 

“¢ Very good, ’m.” 

Here Ian came plunging out of the taxi, but too late to 
accuse his wife of making them miss the train. She had 
just closed the front-door behind her. 

“* Oh, there you are,”’ he was reduced to saying. 

“* Of course I am,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Charing Cross,” she 
added to the driver. 

ne O pets. in 


urged Ian. “Tve told him that 


“Oh, have you? I never knew.” 

fhe did get in. So did Ian, and the cab started. 

“*?S a matter of fact,” said Ian, all calm again now that 
they were actually off, “‘ we shall be about twenty minutes 
too early. However I say, what have you got 
your jewel-case there for? It 15 your jewel-case, isn’t 
aes 

“Yes. I’m using it instead of that heavy dressing-bag, 
and, besides, I thought it would be safer.” 

By Do you mean to say you’re taking all your jewellery with 

out” 

‘Pm taking about three rings and a couple of necklaces, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“* Not the—the pearls ? ” 

ay one still hesitated a little before naming that fatal 
pllt. 
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“No,” said Felicity. “ I’ve hidden them in my dressing- 
table drawer. I thought it would be safer.” 

“ce But > 

It was no use, though. If Felicity were inconsistent, 
then she had better remain inconsistent. To convict her 
of it by successful argument would only result in their 
losing the train—while she went back and re-arranged her 
packing. 

“¢ T dare say it’s all right,” said Ian. 

He was starting on his first holiday since the honeymoon, 
and he intended things to be all right. 

“* Of course it is,” said Felicity. And then: ‘Oh, Ian, 
I’ve just remembered. I never told the seryants where we 
were going. Do you think we ought to send them a 
telegram ? ” 

Ian gave it as his opinion that this was unnecessary. 

“* Besides, we shall be back again the day after to-morrow,” 
he said. 

** Oh, don’t say that.” 

“* But we shall, darling.” 

“I know we shall, but . . .” The jolting of the taxicab 
seemed to make continuous thought too difficult. _‘ Felicity 
began again at another place. 

“ve been wondering these last few days,” she said, 
*‘ whether you weren’t right about Gertrude.” 

“Right ? Why, what did I say?” 

“JT mean, she must have known what Ellen was doing. 
And then, I’ve had a sort of feeling . . .” 

“* What, darling ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A sort of feeling that they’ve both 
guessed why we’re going away. No, it’s not anything 
they’ve said. Just But I dare say it was only 
imagination.” 

““ Must have been,” said Ian, still determined to make 
the best of everything. “It’s just as well you’re going to 
have this change, Flicity. And what you’ve got to do is to 
put the whole thing right out of your mind until we get 
back. Do you see?” 
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“T can’t altogether,” said Felicity. “‘ Because there’s 
that letter to be written.” 

‘Well, we’ll do that to-morrow evening. You’re not to 
think of it till then. Will you promise-me ?” 

Felicity gave a faint sigh. 

“ All right,” she answered. “ But Oh, I don’t 
know. I don’t think I’m feeling awfully well, or some- 
thing. lowish 7...” 

“What you need,” said Ian, “is a good rest and some 
fresh air. And that’s just what you’re going to get.” 

Yes, said Pelcity: 

Ian leant forward to examine the taximeter, and Felicity 
planted a surreptitious kiss on the top of Ajax’s head. Then 
they turned into the station yard, and discussion necessarily 
gave place to action. 
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The train wasn’t at all full, and they had a compartment 
to themselves. ‘This was all to the good, but more impor- 
tant still was the dismissal of an anxiety which Felicity had 
felt so deeply that she hadn’t dared to mention it. Noone 
had suggested that Ajax should travel in the guard’s van. 
To the very moment of their departure this fear had haunted 
Ajax’s mistress, and she had prepared the opening sentences 
of quite a number of appeals which might soften the 
authorities’ stony hearts. ‘To her intense relief, however, 
this mental effort had been entirely wasted. 

The authorities had, indeed, been perfectly charming. 
The ticket-examiner at the barrier had clicked his tongue 
against the roof of his mouth while punching Ajax’s ticket— 
a sure sign of sympathy towards Chinese noblemen. Their 
porter had gone even further. He had laid his hand 
on the back of Ajax’s neck, simultaneously apostrophising 
him as a “nice little doggie”; and though Ajax had 
undoubtedly growled, the porter hadn’t seemed to notice 
it. The gesture and accompanying words had cost Ian 
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an extra sixpence, but, as he said himself, it was money 
well spent. 

“To tell the truth,” he added, “ I was a bit nervous they 
might want to make him goin the van. And There, 
there, old boy. It’s all right.” 

For a locomotive had just uttered a piercing scream, and 
Ajax had begun to tremble. 

“I think he wants to go under the seat,” said Felicity. 

As usual, shfe had correctly interpreted her dog’s thoughts. 
He went under the seat, and when he came out again, 
seemed to have recovered his nerve. He still yawned a 
good deal and was a little ostentatious in licking his front 
paws, but these signs of uneasiness soon passed off. 

“‘ He’s awfully highly-strung,” said Felicity, for somewhere 
about the thousandth time since she adopted him. “ But 
he’s extraordinarily brave.” 

The first tunnel put a tremendous strain on his courage, 
and he emerged into daylight with a pitiable exposure of the 
whites of his eyes. Even here, though, he profited by 
experience. In succeeding tunnels he crept cautiously 
behind Felicity’s back—she obligingly making room for him— 
and in this position had clearly discovered the coryect way 
of meeting the danger. 

“* He’s a lion,” said Felicity. ‘ That’s what he is.” 

And presently the lion went to sleep. 

It was stuffy enough in the train, but there were patches 
of snow lying in the fields as they whirled past, and heavy 
grey clouds were being hustled along from the north-east. 
The tops of the bare trees bent protestingly as gusts of 
wind caught them, and a shrill whistling could often be 
heard even above the roar and rumble of the wheels. Occa- 
sionally a spurt of raindrops would be flung against the 
windows on the port side, only to be blown off again before 
they had time to blur the view. 

“By Jove,” said Ian, looking up from The Incredible 
Disappearance of Mr. Foshua Summerleigh. “Vm _ jolly 
glad we’re not crossing the Channel to-day. Aren’t 


you?” 
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“ Thankful,” said Felicity. 

They had an interesting and enjoyable talk about 
sea-sickness, illustrated with vignettes from their own 
experience. 

‘“‘ The worst kind of all,” said Ian, ‘‘ is when you 

“‘ T_] don’t think I want to hear it,” interrupted Felicity 
suddenly. ‘ Do you think we’ll be able to have a fire in our 
bedroom ?” 

Ian, who had felt himself on the point of giving a really 
brilliant imitation, looked a little disappointed for an 
instant. Only for an instant, though. 

‘Oh, rather,” he said. ‘I’d meant toin any case. Oh, 
of course.” 

He was touched by Felicity’s look of gratitude, but it 
also made him want to explain his general outlook. 

““We’re not going to economise on anything,” he said. 
““ You’ve got to forget all about housekeeping and Greenery 
Street and the Murderess and everything. ‘That’s the whole 
point of the outing.” 

And having temporarily but successfully destroyed this 
point, he sank back into his corner and resumed his 
novel. 

Felicity stared out of the window at the grey landscape. 

“It’s funny,” she thought, “ how when you're in a train 
you always feel as though you’d never done anything else. 
As if all the other things were a sort of dream. As if the 
only real you lived in a railway carriage, and the unreal part 
came back there to call on it every now and then. One 
always thinks the same things when one looks at those little 
catches on the sides of the windows ; one remembers things 
that one hadn’t thought of for months and months... . 
I don’t know why, but I get the same feeling at the dentist’s. 
As soon as the back of my head touches his horrid little 
cushion, I feel as if I’d spent all my life in a dentist’s chair. 
One remembers the look of all his tools, and the knobs on 
the little drawers, and the way he breathes, and the way his 
window-blind isn’t quite straight. And all the things 
you’ve been doing since your last visit seem to shut up like 
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a concertina and trickle away through your fingers... . 
I wish some one could explain it all.... A dentist’s 
soe isn’t really like a railway carriage, you know. 
UE ve des 
B-bump, b-bump, b-bump, went the steady rhythm of 
the wheels. Felicity’s head sank gently back into the corner. 
Her eyes were closed. 


** I wonder ” she began again. “I wonder. . .” 
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‘The two imaginative pictures of the Royal Kent Hotel, 
which the Fosters had been so busily building up as they 
sped towards it, had received their inevitable quietus at the 
moment of arrival. But the reality which was substituted 
had done nothing to make them regret their choice. The 
reception clerk had been courtesy itself, the terms which he 
quoted had been well within their means, the room to which 
they were ushered—though hideous to the last possible 
degree—had been as large and as comfortable as they could 
wish. ‘The chambermaid was (according to Felicity) per- 
fectly charming. They had no need to order a fire, for one 
had been already lit. 

Ajax, they were given to understand, must not expect 
to have his meals in public, nor to roam about the lounge 
except on his lead, but apart from these restrictions he was 
made thoroughly welcome. The lift attendant had (like 
the ticket-examiner) clicked a sympathetic tongue, and the 
charming chambermaid had brought him a bowl of water 
without being asked. She had, furthermore, confided to 
Felicity her preference for the Pekingese tribe over all 
other breeds of domesticated dog, and from that moment no 
amount of neglect could possibly have robbed her of her 
tip. 

NG I only wish,” said Felicity, “ that we could be staying 
here longer.” 

She was unpacking as conscientiously as though her wish 
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had been granted, and Tan—who preferred to take things 
from his suit-case as the occasion arose—showed a little 
impatience. 

“What about some tea?” he asked. “ Haven’t you 
nearly finished ? ” 

“‘T must change my frock, darling.” 

“Why? Aren’t we going out afterwards ? ” 

“ But the rain,” said Felicity. ‘And the wind. Besides, 
it’s quite dark already.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. Now that he came to think of it, these 
objections were unanswerable. So far, also, as the darkness 
was concerned, there was really no breach of warranty, 
implied or actual, on the part of the hotel. For all that, he 
sounded disappointed. 

“Never mind,” said Felicity. ‘“‘ We'll get all the fresh 
air we want to-morrow.” 

And then, because she was a good wife, she controlled her 
desire to re-arrange all her things in different cupboards and 
drawers, and proceeded to change her frock. 

“What are we going to do after tea, then?” asked Ian, 
balancing himself on the curb before the fireplace. 

“ Sit and look at the people,” said Felicity. “Can you 
see my comb?” 

*“*Tt’s on that chest of drawers. What time shall we have 
dinner ? ” 

“* Any time you like,” said Felicity. 

“T might try and get an evening paper,” said Jan. 

** Do, darling.” 

“TY don’t think I will, though. I say, will you be much 
longer ? ” 

Felicity leant forward to catch a glimpse of her husband’s 
face in the looking-glass, before making up the prescrip- 
tion for her reply. But he had wandered over to the 
window. 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised,” he said, “‘ if it rained all the 
time we were here.” 

Felicity decided that he needed a little occupation. 

“You might find out what time the post goes to-morrow,” 
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she said. * Or perhaps you’d like to go down and order the 
tes.— 

“Td rather wait,” said Ian. ‘ You won’t be much 
longer, will you ?” 

“Or you might find out where the bathroom is.” 

* Plenty of time,” said Ian. 

It was one of the moments when it was impossible to 
overlook the fact that Ian was a man. 

“ Tf you only wouldn’t stare at me so much,” said Felicity, 
““T shouldn’t take nearly so long.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. And then: “TI say, do you remember 
our honeymoon ? ” 

Felicity looked a little surprised. 

“Yes, of course I do,” she said. “ Why?” 

“I was just thinking of it,” said Jan. ‘“‘ 'That’s 
all.” 

** Tt was rather fun,” said Felicity. “ At least, I thought 
it was.” 

“So did J. Are you nearly ready ?” 

“Why were you thinking of it?” 

“Thinking of what ? ” said Ian. 

Felicity stood up, and shut the dressing-table drawer with 
a bang. 

* All right,” she said. “I’m ready now.” 

Ian would never know how desperately she had wanted 
to do her hair again, but if he were going on like this, then 
the only thing was to give him his tea at once. Besides, 
it was his holiday even more than hers. She picked up 
Ajax and her everlasting embroidery, and led the way to the 
door. 

“Wait a minute,” said Ian. “I haven’t got my cigar- 
ettes.” 

Felicity made a supreme effort, and held her tongue. 
Virtue, for once, was rewarded. 

“‘T’m sorry,” said her husband. “I was just wondering 
why on earth we’d come here. But I’m all right again 


9 
now. 
He wasn’t aman. He wasa child; an absolute child. 
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“I know, darling. But we must try and enjoy it now 
we're here.” 

“ Oh, rather’ said‘ Tan. 

The crisis was over. All three visitors from Greenery 
Street made a hearty and prodigious tea. It was a little 
close in the lounge, but there was a band, and a constant 
succession of human beings to be examined and criticised. 
Ian offered his wife a prize of a shilling for the first good- 
looking woman who should enter their line of sight—his own 
decision in the matter to be final; and though the prize 
was still in his possession when they left their corner to dress 
for dinner, the introduction of this sporting element had 
notably assisted the passage of time. 

“We must go away quite a lot next year,” he 
announced, 

“ Perhaps,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Oh, look, there’s a boy with 
the evening papers. Wouldn’t you like to get one?” 

When her husband joined her in the bedroom, he had a 
Piece of news to transmit. 

“The porter tells me,” he said, extracting a shirt from 
the bottom of the suit-case, “ that half the people here are 
waiting to cross to Boulogne. He says it’s hardly ever as 
full as this before Christmas, but it was so rough that the 
boat from Dover never went at all to-day.” 

“* Not really ? ” 

“Yes, and if the sea doesn’t go down to-morrow, he says 
the Folkestone boat probably won’t go either.” 

You might have imagined from his voice that the bois- 
terous behaviour of the English Channel was largely his 
own doing, or that the holding up of international com- 
munications should in some way be set down to his personal 
credit. You might, we say, have imagined this; but it is 
equally likely that the tone would sound so natural as to be 
taken for granted. After all, it is the normal manner of 
mentioning such things. 

“T hope it won’t go down until I’ve seen it,”’ said Felicity. 
“Do you know that father was staying at Brighton when 
the Chain Pier was washed away ?” 
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“Was he?” said Ian, not unimpressed. ‘“ When was 
thate* 

“Oh, centuries ago. Before I was born.” 

“Oh,” said Ian. He felt that Felicity had done her best 
to equalise, but that he was still leading comfortably on 

oints. 

““Tll take you down to see it,”’ he said, “ to-morrow 
morning.” And now the suggestion conveyed was that 
with this to look forward to the tempest would know better 
than to subside in the night. 

“Tm sure it’s much more sensible of the boats to stay 
where they are,” said Felicity. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be fun if it 
lasted for weeks ? ” 

“Oh, it won’t do that,” said Ian, with all the wisdom of 
the oldest sailor on board. 

“Tt might,” Felicity insisted. 

““ Well, we couldn’t wait here,” Jan pointed out, “ even 
if it did.” 

Again the sinister necessity which had driven them to 
Folkestone came looming up in their minds. They hur- 
riedly resumed their preparations for dinner. 

The wind howled and bellowed all night, and finally the 
only hope of getting to sleep was to abandon the principles 
of two lifetimes and to close the window. Felicity apolo- 
gised for this action when the charming chambermaid 
arrived with their hot water, for she didn’t wish anyone to 
think that it had ever been done before. But the charming 
chambermaid said that she had been quite right. 

“The spray’s coming right into the town,” she 
added ; “and they tell me there’ll be no boat sailing 
to-day.” 

The Fosters felt satisfied. ‘They had had a poor night, 
but when Nature herself went on like this it was difficult 
to pretend that their visit was unappreciated. They didn’t 
tell each other, but they knew quite well that if they 
had stayed in London the storm could never have been so 


fierce. 
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There was no question, at any rate, about the freshness of 
the air. Last night’s rain had washed it as clean as at the 
Creation, and now that the rain had stopped it was arriving 
with greater force and intensity than ever. If you turned 
your back to the wind, you immediately began to run; if 
you faced it, you had the sensation of climbing endless stairs ; 
if it caught you sideways, it closed one of your nostrils 
and left you gasping uncomfortably through the other. 
The pale pink of Ajax’s body was revealed by a myriad 
partings which came and went in his thick coat, and his 
tail was spread like a banner instead of drooping like a 
waterfall. 

The Fosters returned for lunch battered and exhausted, 
and showed no great enthusiasm for renewing their struggle 
with the tempest. 

“* After all,” they told each other, “ we shall have plenty 
of time for another walk to-morrow morning.” 

“* And, besides,” added Ian, “ by the time I’ve got over 
all this food, it will be getting dark again.” 

“In that case,” said Felicity, “‘ I think I shall go and lie 
down. That wind’s made me so frightfully sleepy.” 

“You’re not ill; or anything ? ” 

“* No, of course not. But you know quite well what sort 
of a night we had.” 

Tan looked relieved. But only for a moment. 

“T say,” he continued ; “ what about that letter? We 
ought to be thinking about it, you know.” 

“I am thinking about it,” said Felicity. “ve been 
wondering whether—well, whether I oughtn’t really to 
speak to her after all.” 

“You can’t,” said Ian. ‘‘ Not after we’ve come all this 
way simply——” 

“Yes, but supposing she helped herself because she had 
toothache.” 

Ian hesitated ; but again only for a moment. 
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“That wouldn’t explain why she sat on the man’s lap,” 
he pointed out. 

“ T suppose not.” 

“ And, dash it, F’licity ; five bottles, you know.” 

Felicity sighed. 

*“Tve never really liked her,” she admitted. “But the 
question is, ought one to take that into consideration ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ian. ‘In my opinion a 

“Oh, well.” Felicity got up from her place at the table. 
“‘ Supposing you come upstairs about four o’clock, and we’ll 
get it over.” 


** All right,” said Ian. “And I'll bring some note- 
paper.” 

He saw his wife into the lift, and returned—with The 
Incredible Disappearance of Mr. Foshua Summerleigh—to 
what had already become his favourite corner in the lounge. 
After making some careful calculations on the back of an 
envelope, he decided that he would be justified in ordering 
a cup of coffee. Then he lit a cigarette, removed the pipe- 
cleaner which was marking his place in the novel, and 
prepared to resume his study of it. 

But whether it were the size of his lunch, or the fault of 
the author, or the number of people who were constantly 
passing to and fro before his chair, the fact remained 
that he found himself unable to concentrate. He read 
the same paragraph nearly half a dozen times, but 
the words conveyed nothing to him. Just round the 
corner he could hear the alien porter snapping at the 
page-boys and purring at the visitors, and to every second 
visitor he was apologising for the interruption of the boat 
service. 

“‘T am sorry, sair. Iam sorry, madame. Yes, madame, 
I have telephoned to ze harbour-master’s office, but he say 
it is impossible. Perhaps to-morrow morning. Certainly 
I will let madame know.” 

And then angry, baffled noises from the would-be 


travellers. 
“It’s all the fault of the French. If they’d only do a 
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bit of dredging their side, we might get a few decent-sized 
boats.” 

Would they all be so courageous, Ian vaguely wondered, 
if the harbour-master suddenly changed his mind? He was 
glad, not for the first time, that in his own case this problem 
was so purely theoretical, and from still vaguer thoughts on 
the subject of a channel tunnel drifted back to Mr. Joshua 
Summerleigh. 

“ 4+ that moment I heard a sudden sound behind me. I 
turned round, but it was too late. Out of the darkness a heavy 
blow descended on my head. For a second a million stars 
danced before my eyes, and then " 

“‘T am sorry, sair. No, sair, ze harbour-master say it is 
quite impossible. Perhaps 5 

** But look here; they told me in London * 

Tan’s book fell from his hands, and he jerked forward in 
the big arm-chair. Where had he heard that last voice 
before ? Someone he’d met somewhere ; he could swear it. 
But 

“Qh, all right, then. Give the harbour-master my 
compliments, and tell him to go to blazes.” 

More certain than ever that he knew the sender of this 
offensive message, yet still quite unable to identify him, Ian 
completed his interrupted movement, rose to his feet and 
passed round the big pillar which screened his retreat. But 
the owner of the voice had already vanished. The porter 
was relieving his feelings by a frenzied sorting of bedroom 
keys, and muttering ominously to himself. 

“It’s no good asking him,” Ian decided. 

He stared in every direction, still hoping to discover some- 
where in the shifting crowd the answer to the question which 
filled his mind. But nowhere could he see a familiar coun- 
tenance. Give it up? Well, there was nothing else to be 
done. And at this point his roving eyes lit on the gilt and 
mahogany notice-board which indicated the situation of the 
hotel writing-room. 

Note-paper. Ofcourse. He’d better get some now, while 
he remembered. 
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And in the writing-room, where faintly-illumined 
correspondents were scribbling furiously on the one hand, 
or gazing in trance-like stupor at the butt-ends of their 
pens on the other, he was visited by an idea. He would 
sit down now and compose his own version of a suitable 
letter for the Murderess, and then, when he went 
up to Felicity, they would at least have something to 
work on. Yes; most decidedly that was what he 
would do. 

So, beneath a florid and flattering portrait of the Royal 
Kent Hotel, he began to write. ‘“ Of course,” he told him- 
self, “ this is only a rough idea.” But the further he pro- 
ceeded, the greater grew his satisfaction with the form that 
the ultimatum was taking ; the more determined he became 
that no criticism from Felicity should be allowed to whittle 
it down. ‘ This will show her,” he assured himself, “ that 
we've seen through all her tricks from the very beginning, 
and that we’re not going to stand any kind of nonsense now.” 
All the venom which six months contact with the Murderess 
had engendered in his heart, poured in a flood from the tip 
of that rusty and spluttering nib. It was a letter which, 
treated in the right way, might have earned the recipient 
a safe income for life. The solicitor did not exist who would 
not instantly have thrown up the case sooner than attempt 
the writer’s defence. It was defamatory, inaccurate, im- 
polite, reckless, actionable, ungrammatical and vitriolic, all 
to the last possible degree. Occasionally a spurt of vicious 
humour gave an added tang to its philippic periods. It did 
not stop short of repetition, which, as the greatest masters 
have taught us, is one of the most powerful forms of emphasis. 
It employed both the alternative spellings of the word 
“whisky.” It began “ Dear Ellen,” as if coming from 
Felicity, but about half-way through, you became aware that 
it was changing its sex, and for the actual finale it threw off all 
disguise. ‘“ Yours very truly, I. R. Foster,” it ended ; and 
as its author drew a firm line under his signature and leant 
back in his chair, he felt about as well content with his 
labours as mortal man may feel. 
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Then, slowly and luxuriously, he read it through from 
start to finish. 

There could be no two- opinions about it. It was even 
more exquisite than he had imagined, even more trenchant 
in its exposure of the Murderess’s shortcomings, even 
more noble and magnanimous in its sudden hope that she 
would find another place which would suit her better ; 
even more relentless, though, in its clear determination that 
there would be no re-admission to the paradise of Greenery 
Street. 

“Tt is with great regret,”’ it said, “‘ that I have felt com- 
pelled to take such a serious step. Lut...” And it was 
after that “‘ but” that it really soared to the pinnacles of 
English literature. Dean Swift might conceivably have 
completed such a sentence without letting you down; but 
even he could hardly have carried it, as lan had done, right 
over to the middle of the next page. 

“-This,”? murmured the author, ‘is the stuff. Yes; I 
think this is just about what’s wanted.” 

He stood up, helped iimself to an envelope and a couple 
more sheets of note-paper—just in case Felicity had any 
really brilliant suggestions—and then, suddenly, that cold 
feeling seized him behind the lowest waistcoat button which 
marks the knowledge that we have lost something. What 
had he done with The Incredible Disappearance of Mr. Foshua 
Summerleigh ? 

It wasn’t on the writing-table. It wasn’t on the floor. 
And yet No; keepcalm,now. Reconstruct the whole 
affair. It had been on the corner of the table at lunch. 
Yes, because he’d nearly left it there, and the wait: had run 
after him with it. And next—why, of course—he’d been 
reading it in the lounge. 

To the lounge, then—quickly. 

An elderly lady was knitting in what Ian preferred to think 
of as his seat, and eyed him with both dislike and suspicion, 
as he tried to peer past her ankles. He would have liked to 
explain that Andrew Brown charged you just as much for 
losing a dog-eared library novel as if you bought a new copy 
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in the book department, but the elderly lady was shuffling 
her feet so impatiently that it seemed better to complete 
his hasty search in silence. He did so, but Mr. Summer- 
leigh was not there. 

To the porter, then. 

“Oh, I say, I left a book in the lounge just now—a red 
sort of book, you know—and Oh, dash ! ” 

For the porter had turned away to answer his 
telephone. 

“No, madame. In ze morning perhaps. But ze 
harbour-master. es 

Tan lost interest. It wasn’t, he was telling himself, as if 
he couldn’t afford seven and sixpence. But it was a bit 
thick to have to buy a book which you couldn’t read, and 
Oh, there was the porter again. 

“* Oh, I say, I was just saying I left 

“In ze cloak-room, sair. All lost properties in ze 
cloak-room.” 

ee But 3? 

“ Past ze reception bureau, sair.” 

The porter leant over his little counter and pointed the 
way. 
on, reat lan. »<* Chanke.”” 

He felt slightly thwarted at not having been allowed to 
describe his book in full, but the feeling didn’t last. He 
set off for the cloak-room. 

“Oh,” he began again, as soon as he saw the 
attendant. ‘I left a book in the lounge just now—with 
a red sort of cover—and. ... Oh, good heavens, fancy 

bP) 

But Captain Laurence Anderson had walked straight out 
through the doorway; had, in fact, cut Ian dead. That 
mysterious and almost-forgotten voice was identified at 
once, but its proprietor had looked through his old acquaint- 
ance as if he had been so much vacant atmosphere ;_ had 
glared ahead like a man at the wheel of a high-powered car, 
and had disappeared as swiftly and incredibly as Mr. 
Summerleigh himself. 
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“Good heavens,” repeated Ian, more faintly. “ Good 
9 

“ Book, sir?” interrupted the attendant. “ Would this 
be it ?” 

“What? Oh, yes. I was reading it after lunch and 
Thanks very much.” . 

Mr. Foster had not so far forgotten himself as to omit the 
formality of a tip. 

“ You’re welcome, sir,” was how the attendant expressed 
his thanks. And then he became confidential. ‘“‘ Did you 
know that gentleman, sir ? ” he asked. 

 Well,”’ said lan, “L/thoughtPdid” 

“* He’s in a rare state about the harbour being closed,” 
said the attendant. ‘ He’s gone out now to try and get 
a car to Newhaven. Some people don’t seem to know 
when they’re lucky. Catch me crossing on a day like 
this.” 

pAb. Salcy lan wee AD o 

For the purpose of making the attendant retire into his 
shell, it was as good an answer as anyone could have devised. 
And though he had hit on it accidentally, its effect suited 
him well enough. He did not want to discuss Captain 
Anderson with any cloak-room attendant. He wanted to go 
upstairs and join Felicity. 

“‘ What’s the time ? ” he asked abruptly. 

** Just gone four, sir.” 

There was no reason, then, why he shouldn’t do what he 
wanted at once. 

Yet he hesitated at the entrance to the lift, and again in 
the corridor leading to his room. He could have explained 
this hesitation to no one. The sceptic who had dismissed 
Felicity’s superstitious forebodings as ridiculous, who had 
attributed them to indigestion, was not going to admit, 
even to himself, the belief that “‘ something was going to 
happen.” And yet, though he suddenly desired his wife’s 
companionship more than anything in the world, he paused 


a third time as he reached the door which separated her from 
him. 
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If only he had had the key in his pocket—so he told him- 


self afterwards—he would certainly have burst in. But 
Felicity had taken the key, and as he slowly raised his hand 
to knock on the panel, the sound of her voice came through 
to him. 

Then the sound of another voice. 

Pulvemin, te said. ““Felicity, darling, 1 can’t.) s/s: 

Could one possibly compare the physical feeling, which 
had followed the temporary loss of a library book with 
the appalling sensations which assailed the listener on 
the threshold ? Bathos must be risked. It is the quickest 
and easiest way of describing why Ian should have stepped 
so swiftly across the corridor, and have supported himself 
for an instant with an outstretched hand against the wall- 
paper. 

““T was right,” he said aloud. But there was neo 
satisfaction in his tone. How should there be? 

Once again he stared at the bolted door, but with no 
further attempt to listen. 

“ Felicity,’ he murmured. And the faint utterance of 
this talismanic word, seemed to bring him to some decision. 
His hand left the wallpaper, he turned abruptly to the right, 
and began running back towards the stairs. 


39 


There is a short stretch of glass-roofed passage between 
the porter’s box at the Royal Kent Hotel, and the revolving 
doors which form the main entrance; a spot which, too 
narrow to be treated as part of the lounge, is given 
over to umbrella stands, notices of cinemas and chara- 
banc trips, and to a persistently optimistic barometer. 
Here in the summer the hotel-children keep their expen- 
sive spades and buckets, and park their rubber-tyred 
scooters, safe under the protective eye of the outside 
porter. But in the winter-time, and more than ever 
when the Straits are swept by a December gale, the 
outside porter lurks elsewhere—appearing only when 
specifically summoned to assist with luggage. To-day, 
as the wind flung itself against the walls of this passage 
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and the baskets of ferns swung uneasily from its pointed 
roof, it was as desolate, in its own way, as the Sahara 
itself. 

But it was here, on the hard wooden bench which 
was that same outside porter’s special throne, that lan 
waited. Every fifth second his eyes would dart out 
through the glass of the revolving doors, but, lest anyone 
should think that he were requiring the services of 
the hotel staff, for the remaining four they would pass 
back to The Incredible Disappearance of Mr. ‘Foshua 
Summerleigh. Once or twice he rose from his seat and 
peered out to where fragments of the placards of 
Sunday newspapers were careering madly up and down 
the pavement. Then he would sit down again, open 
his book at the same page, and resume his regularly 
intermittent studies. 

He looked very stern, and the muscles of his jaws were 
hardened into firm knots. But his shoes were beating a 
gentle tattoo on the tiled floor, and every now and then his 
book would shake as though the wind had reached it, too. 
The most scrupulous analysis of the contents of his mind 
would have failed to detect anything there, except the one 
thought which had sent him tearing down the stairs from 
the fourth floor. Until he had done what he had come to 
do, he would see to it that no other thoughts were allowed 
to follow. 

So the minutes slipped by, in silence save for the wind and 
a remote hum from the lounge, and at last, rising once more 
to scan the approaches to the hotel, he saw—the gale made 
it impossible to hear—a clumsy-looking touring-car, its 
hood up and its side-curtains down, forging along from the 
direction of the station. 

As it lurched to a standstill, the solitary passenger 
leapt from his place on the front seat, threw the 
driver a nod which signalled “‘ Wait,” and ran across the 
pavement. 

“J wonder,” thought Ian suddenly, “if I’m just 
going to make an absolute fool of myself.” And then, 
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with a squeak and a thud, the revolving door began to 
spin. 

“*T say,” he added aloud. 

Not loud enough, though. 

“Tsay. I say, Anderson.” 

Captain Anderson stopped abruptly, and swung round. 

“ She’s gone,” said Ian. 

“What? What’s that?” 

One might, Ian reflected, as well be hanged for a sheep as 
for a lamb. 

* She’s gone to London,” he said. ‘In the train.” 

And the astonishing, shameful thing was that the fellow 
Anderson believed him. One could see it in his tormented 
eyes, just as a moment before one had seen that look of 
startled recognition. It didn’t matter now whether one 
made an absolute fool of oneself or not. Still less did it 
matter how many lies were told. The fellow Anderson 
had been expecting this, and that meant—it must mean— 
that the more lies one told, the better. 

“In the train,” Ian repeated. “In the express. I—we 
were here, you see, and she told me to say she was going 
back.” 

“ She can’t,” said the fellow Anderson thickly. But he 
had not said, ‘‘ She didn’t.” 

“She has,” said Ian. ‘“ I—I’m very sorry, but she 
hase 

The fellow Anderson looked for a moment as if he were 
considering knocking Ian down ; then he looked as if he were 
going to laugh, which was perhaps more alarming still. 
Then he said: 

Gone 

Nes’ saa 440, 

“Damn you,” said Captain Anderson. “ Damn you 
ee 

Ian could think of no suitable answer. Besides, the risk 
of having to save his breath for other purposes than speech 
seemed by no means over. 

«|... all women,” Captain Anderson was muttering. 
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And then, raising his voice: ‘If it hadn’t been for this 
damned storm, though x 

He turned back and looked out through the door at the 
hired car. 

“‘ Well,” he said, addressing no one in particular; “‘ Dve 
lost her. Funny, isn’t it? Oh, damned funny. But 
Lennox has lost her, too.” 

““ No,” said Ian. ‘That happens to be a lie.” 

The words had come before he could stop them, and now, 
he supposed, they were in for it. He braced himself for 
the expected onslaught, he prayed fervently that they would 
be seen and separated, but at the same time his sympathy 
wobbled dangerously in his adversary’s favour. Poor devil, 
he’d had a bit of a facer. Anda fellow might be a cad in 
one way, and yet decent enough in others. If it would give 
him any pleasure to have a rough-and-tumble in the hall 
of a seaside hotel, then one ought almost to oblige him. 
And 

“What ?” said Captain Anderson. ‘ What’s that you 
say st? 

It was neither caution nor cowardice which stopped Ian 
from repeating himself. It was so clear that Anderson 
had taken in nothing which either of them had said ever 
since the blow had fallen, and it was out of the question to 
begin reconstructing the dialogue for him now. 

““ Nothing,” Ian decided to answer. And then, simply 
By avoid another silence: ‘“‘What are you going to 

fe} ? 9 

“’That’s not the point,” said Captain Anderson. ‘‘ What 
are you going to tell Lennox ? ” 

“Nothing,” said Ian again. “'There’s nothing to tell 
him ; is there ? ”’ 

“What? No; nothing. I thought she—she cared for 
mere hate all. 

Tan looked and felt excessively uncomfortable. His 
conscience was more active and more hopelessly contradic- 
tory in its counsel than ever in the whole of his life. But 
he’d been mad to take on a job like this without speaking 
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to Felicity. What did he know of the ins and outs, the 
rights and wrongs of Bruce’s marriage? Nothing. And 
yet he’d gone sailing into this mess with all the cunning and 
dishonesty of a cheap lawyer, and flattering himself—yes, 
actually flattering himself—that he’d done something clever. 

“ Look here,” he burst out suddenly. “ I—I want to tell 


you something. [J——” 
hat t. 
en! I mean, you 4 


“Oh, for God’s sake leave it alone,” barked the fellow 
Anderson. ‘ You needn’t tell me anything. I’ve seen it 
coming. I tried to fool myself, I tried to pretend that it 
was all right. But she’s too good forme. I’ve known that 
all along. And now 4 

* Yes, but a 

“Drop it, Foster. There’s nothing more to be said. 
She’s stopped in time, and that’s an end of it. I don’t 
blame her. I don’t blame you, or anyone.” And then, 
most surprisingly, he rushed on: “ If I don’t get a cigarette 
from somewhere, I shall go mad.” 

Ian dropped his novel like a hot coal, and hurriedly fished 
out his case. 

*“* Here,” he said. ‘“‘ Have one of mine.” 

Captain Anderson helped himself wolfishly, turned to the 
flickering gas-jet which awaited such emergencies in the 
angle of the passage, inhaled deeply and blew out a cloud 
of smoke. 

“ You’re a decent fellow, Foster,” he said. ‘ And I’m 
not. If Lennox wants me, you can tell him to write to my 
club. Now I’m going on. Alone.” 

Half-way to the door he stopped. 

“ Tf you’d like to give her a message 

“e Yes ? > 

“No. ve changed my mind.” 

The door squeaked and rattled again, and the last glimpse 
was as he flung himself on to the front seat of the car. Then 
the side-curtain fell back into place, and the car moved 


away. 


” he said, 
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Ian went back to the writing-room, his novel once 
more under his arm, and sat hastily down at the same 
table. 


“ Tell Daphne,” he wrote, “ that he bas gone. I heard her 
in our room, and then I happened to meet him, but don’t tell her 
this unless you want to. There are trains for London at 5.22 
and 6.27. I think we ought to catch the first quite easily, and 
my packing will only take five minutes. Sorry, darling, about 
our week-end, but I expect yow ll agree. Ill watt outside until 
yow re ready.” 


On the fourth-floor corridor he met the charming 
chambermaid and pressed the note, folded, into her 
hand. 

“« My wife’s got her sister with her,” he said, “‘ and I don’t - 
want to disturb them. Would*you mind letting her have 
this and saying it’s from me? Mr. Foster. Yes; that’s 
right.” 

The charming chambermaid didn’t see him when she 
came out again, for he was hiding on the other side of the 
lift. But about two minutes later there was the sound of an 
opening door, and he darted forward. 

“Jan. Ian, darling, how did you do it ? ” 

“J don’t know. Where did you meet her ? ” 

“On the stairs. I was coming down to look for you. 
Has he really gone ?” 

“Yes. Which train are we catching ? ” 

“The first, of course. Will you mind going in another 
carriage ?” 

= What re 

“You must, Ian. You don’t know what she’s been like. 
And will you see about a cab ? ” 

“Oh, all right. But——” 

*“* And [ll do your packing for you. We’ll be in the hall 
in twenty minutes. Sooner if you like. ” 


“No, that’ll be all right. But——-” 
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“* Darling, just this once. And you wouldn’t enjoy it with 
us; really you wouldn’t.” 

“No. But——” 

“* Can’t you understand I’d far sooner be alone with you ? 
Only you can’t help being a man, and——” 

Oh” said Tan. *.All right.” 

** And that’s just why I love you so,” said Felicity. 

“Do you? I say—just a second.” 

And like so many chapters in this book of Greenery Street 
this chapter also ends with an embrace. 
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the corner of a third-class smoking carriage, and was 
given plenty of time in which to reflect on the 
unexpected outcome of his abbreviated week-end. He would 
willingly have reflected on anything else, for there was 
nothing pleasant about the after-taste of his adventure, 
but he had nothing, unfortunately, to distract him. ‘The 
bookstall at Folkestone Central had been closed in honour 
of Sunday, and in a sudden wish to show the sympathy 
which he dared not utter he had pressed Lhe Incredible 
Disappearance of Mr. Foshua Summerleigh on his sister-in-law. 
She had said: ‘‘ Thank you ”’—the first words which he 
had heard from her since he had listened outside the bed- 
room door. Andthen Felicity had separated them, and he 
had tramped off by himself to the front part of the train. 
It seemed doubtful now whether any real use would be made 
of his loan, and yet, somehow or other, it was the only thing 
that he had done during the whole afternoon on which it 
was possible to look back without horror and disgust. For 
that faint ‘Thank you” did perhaps mean that Daphne 
didn’t altogether hate him. It was by no means certain, 
of course; and if she did hate him, then he was the last 
person in the world to say that she shouldn’t. He had 
gone barging in where, as he was now beginning to realise, 
the most omniscient of angels might very well have feared to 
tread. He had jumped to the most far-fetched conclusions, 
and acted on the most lightly-considered impulse, without 
any thought of where it was all going to lead or any real 
knowledge of how it had all come about. If means were 
ever justified by ends, then he might yet prove to have done 
right. But were they? And what had he really been out 
after? Daphne’s happiness, or just—just the common, 
conventional fear of scandal ? 
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If he were to be put on his defence, then he supposed that 
he might also mention Bruce’s honour. But he knew well 
enough that at the time he had hardly thought of Bruce at 
all. He had been thinking principally of Felicity, which 
was as much as to say that he had been thinking principally 
ortumselfor os 

Morally, of course, Daphne had had no business to try and 
Tun away. But actually—well, that wasn’t always the same 
thing. Supposing she went back to Bruce and were miserable 
ever afterwards; or supposing Bruce wouldn’t take her 
back, that she had told him what she was going to do; what 
would he have to congratulate himself on then? What, 
which was really more important, would he say to 
Felicity ? 

Then he remembered how Felicity had kissed him in that 
deserted corridor, and how, later, she had squeezed his hand 
in the darkness of the cab ; and for a brief second everything 
was all right. Only for a second, though, while he took 
breath to start off again at the beginning. 

“« The fact is,” he said, trying desperately to sum it all up ; 
“* the fact is that in real life things happen so quickly that you 
never know what you’re going to do till you’ve done it.” And 
the next time that he came round to this point, he added 
an alternative epigram. “The fact is that half the time 
there’s no difference between what’s right and what’s wrong 
until the whole thing’s over.” 

“‘ T don’t suppose,” he continued gloomily, “ that Daphne 
will ever speak to me again.” 

But here, as it happened, he was wrong. At the next 
station the train came to a standstill, and with that illusive 
air of finality peculiar to Sunday evenings on British rail- 
ways. A leisurely clanking of milk-cans began at the far 
end of the platform, and in a sudden fit of restlessness Ian 
got out of his smoking-carriage and wandered off to inspect 
progress. Save for occasional quick glances, to make sure 
that the train wasn’t moving, he was careful to look away 
from it, for he didn’t want anyone to imagine that he was 
leaving his exile through curiosity. Probably for the same 
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reason he moved with a slightly self-conscious stiffness, 
and after a few paces turned up the collar of his 
overcoat. 

The disguise, however, did not serve to conceal his iden- 
tity. He was not only recognised but addressed. 

“ Hullo,” he answered, turning quickly and snatching off 
his hat. 

“¢ Come in here,” said Daphne. 

What t-, Ob rather” 

The hearty acceptance was modified by an anxious side- 
glance for instructions from Felicity, and Daphne laughed. 
Yes, actually laughed. 

“ Tt’s all right,”’ she said, struggling with the catch of the 
dcaty <ol've & 

“Let me,” interrupted Ian, springing forward. He 
mastered the handle and climbed in. 

“I’m glad I saw you,” said Daphne. ‘ We’re both pining 
for a cigarette. For two cigarettes, in fact,” she added, 
with an air of quotation which Ian was too much pre- 
occupied to notice. 

Once more Mr. Foster offered his Samaritan case, and, 
simultaneously remembering the last time he had done so, 
nearly let it drop out of his hand. 

“ Steady,” said Daphne. “ Thank you.” 

“ M—match ? ” 

Pb iease.: 

Steady, indeed! Well, Daphne herself seemed steady 
enough. Puffing away in a non-smoker, staring back at 
him like that, and The stare suddenly collapsed. 
She turned her head away and coughed. ‘Tried to 
look back again. And this time it was Ian who gave 
way. 

* You can say what you like,” he was thinking, “ but she’s 
putting all this on. I wish to God there were anything one 
could do.” Yet there was a thrill here also. The discovery 
that some one seven years older than himself was not, as one 
had automatically imagined, seven times more capable of 
ordering their own destiny. He saw his interposition in a 
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different light; as one accident impinging on another 
accident, in a world which consisted—however much every- 
one might pretend—simply of a series of accidents. And as 
the weight of one responsibility was lifted, a second des- 
cended in its place. ‘“‘ We none of us know what we’re 
doing,” he thought ; “ and none of us ever will. We’re all, 
every one of us, in the same silly little boat.” 

He looked, wonderingly, at Felicity. 

** Match, darling ? ” she asked. 

Click. Introspection and moralising had gone. This 
was no boat, but a rattling, badly-lit railway carriage, and in 
another twenty minutes they would be crossing Charing 
Cross bridge. This morning it had been Daphne’s Rubicon. 
Now it was just the meaningless monstrosity which it had 
always been. 

“* Here you are,” he answered. 

For some reason they all began talking about Christmas 
presents ; a little feverishly at first, a little inclined to look 
at A while addressing B, to leave sentences unfinished and to 
laugh where there was nothing to laugh at. But every 
moment it grew easier ; every moment the strain seemed to 
relax. If this return through space were not, as they were 
trying to make it, a return through time, yet at least they 
were doing their best. And Ajax, of course, was the very 
greatest help. 

“ T really believe,” thought Ian, “‘ that I was right to come 
and join them. I really believe I was.” 

At isolated instants he still felt desperately out of it; a 
stranger in the presence of these two sisters, whose expression 
varied ever so slightly when they looked from each other to 
him. Occasionally, also, he had an uncomfortable feeling 
that he, as well as the other two men whose spirits haunted 
this carriage, had been discussed on the early part of the 
journey. Something in the way that Daphne tilted her 
eyes at him had put the idea into his head, but perhaps it 
was imagination. He told himself, absurdly enough, that 
he knew all about Daphne now. He reminded himeelf, 
more reasonably, that Felicity was his wife. And in any 
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case—this at least was beyond all doubt—in another minute 
or so the journey would be over. Why. Nes etiere 
were the lights on the river already. 

“‘ We’re there,” he said, rising to stamp the stiffness out 
of his legs. “A taxi, Daphne? Or shall we drop 

our 2 

“We'll drop her, of course,’ 
her jewel-case from the tack. 

Daphne said nothing, so it was to be assumed that she 
accepted. 

It was not until the cab was turning into her street that 
her voice was heard again. And then: 

“‘ Look here, you two,” she said. ‘I want you to know 
something.” 

““ No,” said the Fosters in quick unison. 

“ T’m going to say it, though. It’s this. Bruce is coming 
back late to-night and I’m going to tell him everything. 
No—I must. I can’t help it if it hurts him; it’s got to be 
done. I couldn’t go back on any other terms. If he turns 
me out, then 2 

** He won’t,” said Felicity. 

“No. I know that. We shall probably settle down 
again quite comfortably after my—my escapade. ‘That’s 
what happens, you see. And I shall grow old, and when 
I’m old I shall be quite happy. I’m not very happy just 
now, but anyone can tell you whose fault that 1s.” 

“Tt isn’t, darling,” cried Felicity. ‘“‘ We know how good 
you are.” 

“* Good ? ” said Daphne, and the light from a street lamp 
suddenly lit up her “‘ queer” face. ‘“ I’ve behaved abomin- 
ably. But Larry ”’—you could see the effort to speak this 
name— was nothing. It was only .. .” 

She and the cab stopped at the same moment. 

“Tt’s all right, Ian,” she said, following him as he jumped 
out with her suit-case. “I?ve still got my key. And here’s 
half-a-crown. No; I shall scream at the top of my voice if 


you don’t take it. And, Ian—thank you for what you 
did.” 


’ said Felicity, reaching for 
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* Nothing,” said Ian huskily. 

Mrs. Lennox turned back to the dark interior of the 
cab. 

“ Darling,” she whispered, as she kissed her sister, “ you 
don’t know how terribly I hate you.” 

Then she smiled bravely, and kissed her again. 
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After a long silence Felicity said : 

“Tan. Are you sorry you married into my family ?” 

“No,” said Ian. 

* You're sure 7” 

“You knowIam. F*licity, you know I am.” 

A short, but well-employed pause. 

“ And, Ian, you'll still take to-morrow as a holiday, won’t 
you?” 

“To-morrow ?” said Ian vaguely. And then, with a 
gasp: “Oh! I say, Good Heavens!” 

“What ? What’s the matter? ” 

“The Murderess. I’d forgotten all about her. I say, 
what on earth are we todo?” 

Felicity, it would appear, had not forgotten. 

“T know,” she said. “It’s awfully awkward.” 

“We might just as well have Well, I don’t really 
mean that, of course ; only: ze 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Felicity. ‘“ We ought to have 
written as soon as we got there.” 

“* But it wouldn’t have reached her on a Sunday,” Jan 
pointed out. “ And, besides, I did write.” 

Wibgt?e 

“Oh, it’s all right. I didn’t send it. I just thought I’d 
jot something down that might help you, and then... 
Well, I forgot to tell you.” 

“ Oh,” said Felicity. ‘“‘ What did you say?” 

Tl] read it to you when we get in,” said Ian. “ But 
that’s not the point. The point is, what are we going to 
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“No,” said Felicity. ‘The real point is, will there be 
any food in the house ?”’ 

“‘ Never mind about that. Do you think it would do if 
we sent my letter down to the kitchen ? ” 

“No,” said Felicity again. “I don’t.” 

“ Then will you speak to her to-night ? ” 

“ec INO. 

“© Well——” 

“ But you can, if you like.” 

“T’d much rather not,” said Ian. And here the cab 
turned into Greenery Street. ‘“‘ Something’s got to be 
settled,” he added, desperately. ‘* You know it has.” 

* All right,” said Felicity. “ Settle it; then.” 

S Yeeabut ? Here it became necessary to rise and 
put one’s head out of the window, for the driver was clearly 
aiming at the wrong side of the road. 

“* The last house on the left,”’ Ian shouted. 

The cab took a sudden swerve, and he sat down again 
more abruptly than he had intended. 

“The fact is ”? he began once more. 

“Oh, Ian, I’m so tired, darling. Please can’t we talk 
about it some other time f ” 

“Tm only: No, left. Left!’? He hammered on 
the front window with Daphne’s half-crown, and the cab 
drew up. At the same moment two policemen manifested 
themselves on the pavement, and one of them, stepping 
forward, opened the door. 

“* Are you the gentleman who lives here ? ” he asked. 

“What?” said Ian. He was trying to look at the taxi- 
meter, to find the right fare, to prevent Ajax falling head 
first into the street and to pick up Felicity’s jewel-case all 
at the same instant ; so that he may be forgiven for appear- 
ing a little inattentive. 

“Are you the gentleman at Number Twenty-three ? ” 
asked the policeman again. 

S Yes, saidilan a> Of course Juans? 

So far as he could spare time to deal with the matter, he 
imagined that he was about to be invited to take a ticket for 
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a police concert. This would explain a certain brusquerie in 
his speech. And really these fellows might wait until one 
had got one’s front door open. 

“ Shut up, Ajax,” he added ; for at the sight of a uniform, : 
Ajax had immediately begun to growl. 

“Mr. Foster?” inquired the policeman once more, 
determined, apparently, that there should be no mistake. 

*“* What’s the matter, lan?” ‘This was Felicity from the 
depths of the cab. 

**T don’t know,” said Ian, out on the pavement now, and 
unwinding Ajax’s lead from his legs. “What is the 
matter?” he asked the policeman. “I must say i 

“‘T’m glad you’ve come, sir,” interrupted the policeman, 
From a subdued movement in the background one gathered 
that the pleasure was shared by his colleague. For the first 
time it occurred to Ian that something had gone wrong, 
and his imagination being in a very active state, he instantly 
saw a picture of the Murderess stricken with delirium 
tremens while the kitchen chimney caught fire and Gertrude 
had fits. 

* What is it ? ” he snapped. 

“He got clean away, sir,” said the policeman. “ And 
my theory is that he was disturbed. We can’t see no 
damage, sir, except to the area door, but I’d be glad if you’d 
come in with me and 4 

“Who got clean away?” Ian cut in. “ And where on 
earth are my servants ? ” 

The two helmets turned to each other and nodded 
ponderously, 

“One of these sneak-thieves,” said the helmet-in-chief. 
“ You wouldn’t hardly call it a burglary, not in a house like 
this. You see, sir ve 

* Hullo,” broke in a fresh voice. “I say, is anything 
wrong?” 

It was Mr. Bingham, wearing a rather ornate smoking- 
jacket, such as a man’s tailor will force on him on the eve 
of his marriage, and with a table-napkin tucked under one 
arm. If further evidence were required to show that 
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Mr. Bingham was in the middle of his dinner, it might be 
found in the fact that he put this question with his mouth 
full. 

The arrival of this reinforcement from the ranks of 
Greenery Street seemed to encourage Felicity to leave 
the cab, and Mr. Bingham extended his greeting to her as 
well. 

“Hullo, Mrs. Foster,” he said. “I say; what’s 
happened ? ” 

““T don’t know,” answered Felicity. ‘“ Ian, what’s it all 
about ? ” 

“ As far as I can gather,” said Ian, “‘ somebody’s broken 
into my house.” He turned back to the principal helmet. 
“Ts that right ? ” he asked. 

 Dhates right ysire* 

“* But where are the servants?” asked Felicity. ‘Ian, 
ask him what’s happened to the servants ? ” 

At this point the party was joined by Joanna, also bearing 
a table-napkin. 

“ Hullo, Felic’ty,” she said. “ Were you asking about 
your maids? ‘They went off in a cab together yesterday 
afternoon. With their boxes. Mycooksawthem. Didn’t 
you know?” 

The statement produced a considerable sensation in the 
Foster family, and it was left to Mr. Bingham to draw an 
obvious deduction. 

“In that case,” he said, “‘ they can’t have had anything 
to do with the fellow breaking in. I suppose he saw the 
house was empty and... .” 

At the same moment Joanna tugged at his sleeve, and the 
two constables fixed him with their ox-like eyes. His voice 
faded away. 

“You might as well pay the taxi,” suggested Felicity, 
breaking in on the silence. 

So Ian paid the taxi. 

“* And go away,” he added inhospitably. 

He had spoken without thinking, merely giving expres- 
sion to his annoyance at the driver’s evident enjoyment of 
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the scene ; but—unexpectedly—the second policeman came 
to his support. Taxi-drivers were his natural enemies, 
and here was a heaven-sent opportunity for putting one 
of them in his place. 

ahi what the gen’leman said?” he demanded. 
4) Pp ties 

The taxi-driver was out-numbered, and hopped it. The 
second policeman, his honour satisfied, subsided into his 
original reserve. 

“ And now?” said Ian. ‘“ What happens now? ” 

The first policeman cleared his throat. 

“If you’d just go over the place with me and my friend, 
sir,” he said; “and see if anything’s missing. I’ve got to 
make my report, you see, sir.” 

He produced his note-book, and slapped it affectionately. 

“ All right,” said Ian. He turned to Mr. Bingham for a 
hasty aside. “ Half-a-crown each? ” he murmured. 

“Ample,” decided Mr. Bingham. And then: “TI say, 
have you had any dinner?” 

“Not yet,” said Jan. ‘ But——” 

“¢ Joanna, they haven’t had any dinner. Make ’em come 
in and join us. No, honestly, we’ve only just started. 
Haven’t we?” 

“You must,” said Joanna, as the Fosters hesitated. 
‘* They’ve given us far too much for ourselves.” 

Tan looked at Felicity ; their eyes met, and fell. They 
could face the desertion of their staff (which, after all, had 
solved a pretty tough problem) and the visitation of the 
house-breaker (for they had the policeman’s word that he 
had done no damage), but could they—must they climb 
down from their proud position as an old married couple 
in Greenery Street by dining with the Binghams before the 
Binghams dined with them ? 

But when could the Binghams dine at Number Twenty- 
three, now? There, indeed, was the rub. 

Might one pretend that such an emergency invitation 
didn’t count ? Or must one definitely give up one’s six 
months’ seniority, and admit that these upstart neighbours, 
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these honeymooners, were capable of helping one out of a 
hole ? 

It was lan—remembering Felicity’s cry of fatigue in the 
cab—who took the plunge. 

“It’s most awfully good of you,” he said. “If you 
really mean it e 

“ But of course we do,” said the Binghams, speaking 
together. 

hen ” Tan picked up the suit-cases from the pave- 
ment—“ you go along next door, F’licity—with Ajax. Ill 
be round in five minutes.” 

He had looked for opposition, but there was none. Felicity 
white-faced in the lamplight, was hanging on Joanna’s 
arm. 

“Don’t be long, darling,” was all she said. 

The principal policeman again cleared his throat. 

“ This way, sir,” he said invitingly, and he began tramping 
down the area steps. 
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“Well ? ” asked the rest of the dinner-party. 

“‘ Absolutely nothing,” was Ian’s report, as he slipped 
into his place at the table. “I took those two fellows all 
over the house, but I couldn’t see a sign that anything had 
been touched. Of course we shall have to get a new lock 
on the back door, but that won’t come to much.” 

* Insured ? ” asked Mr. Bingham. 

“‘ Qh, rather. My business, you know.” 

“That’s the worst of insurance,” said Joanna, elliptically 
and mysteriously, but on the whole succeeding in summing 
it all up. 

“ Yes,” agreed the others. 

“The policeman seemed to think,” continued Ian, 
“that the fellow must have made a mistake in coming to 
our house at all.” 


“Why ?” asked Felicity. 
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“Well, he said he was probably after our silver, and of 
course we’ve hardly got any.” 

“ How sickening for him,” said Joanna. 

“He said that a proper burglar wouldn’t have come 
unless he’d known there was something worth taking. In 
fact, altogether he didn’t seem to think very much of it, 
as burglaries go.” 

“ Offensive blighters, policemen,” said Mr. Bingham, 
the ex-motorist. ‘‘ Have some more of this stuff. What ? 
Oh, all right, then ; [’ll ring the bell.” 

“You didn’t find any message from the servants, did 
you ? ” asked Felicity. 

Tan looked a little uncomfortable. 

pave t yes, Dee cssid. 1 °S: a matter of fact, TI. did. 
They’d left a note on the hall table.” 

Felicity stretched her hand out across the cloth. 

“ But I tore it up,” Ian added. ‘ It—well, it wasn’t 
very polite. They said...” 

“What ?” asked Joanna. “ What did they say ? ” 

But here the Binghams’ house-parlourmaid made her 
entrance, and it became necessary to discuss other matters. 
It struck Ian that Felicity would be just as well pleased if 
her servants’ insults were kept for private consumption, 
and he made no effort to return to the subject when the 
interruption was over. Besides, he had thought of some- 
thing else. 

“1 wonder what we’ll do about breakfast to-morrow,” 
he said. 

Felicity thanked the Binghams for their immediate offer 
of help, but she was quite firm. 

“We'll go to mummie’s,” she explained. ‘“Ian’s got 
a day off, so it won’t matter what time we get up.” 

“‘ What about hot water?” asked Mr. Bingham. “ Any- 
body like to shave in our bathroom ?” 

“‘ No, thank you,” said Felicity. ‘ We’ve got a gas thing. 
You understand it, don’t you, Ian?” 

Ian thought she was being just a little ungrateful. But 
she was tired, poor angel. Anybody could see that. 
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“It’s awfully good of you,” he said to the Binghams. 
“ But if we don’t get any more shocks, I think the worst is 
now over.” 

Then he blushed. For though of course it was impossible 
for the Binghams to guess what any of the previous shocks 
had been, Felicity had given a start and followed this up 
by kicking him under the table. Why did women always 
think you were being tactless when you weren’t? And 
why did they always manage to make you feel tactless when 
you hadn’t been? He would have liked to return a scowl 
for that kick, but when he looked across he seemed to see his 
wife’s lip trembling. ‘The unworthy impulse vanished, and 
with it the remains of the blush. 

** Ajax,” he called. ‘‘ I’ve got something for you.” 

“Qh, not now, darling,” said Felicity. ‘He must 
learn to wait till we’ve finished.” 

“Dash it!” thought Ian. “It’s not my fault that the 
house was broken into.” But he managed to control him- 
self, and the next moment Felicity had relented and Ajax 
was being demoralised once again—by his mistress. 

*“* About to-morrow night,” said Joanna suddenly. “ Of 
course you won’t want us now, but won’t you come in here 
again?” 

“What ?” said Felicity. ‘Oh, thank you. I mean, no, 
thank you. Wecouldn’t really. Yousee.. .” 

She broke off there, and looked at Ian as if it were his 
business to explain. But how could he explain, when he 
didn’t know what she was thinking ? 

“ F’licity’s awfully tired,” he decided to say. “In fact, I 
really think she ought to go straight to bed.” 

This satisfied nobody. 

“ [’m not in the least tired,” said Felicity. 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Bingham, “‘ we want to take you all 
over our house again. Don’t we?” he appealed to his wife. 

“ Of course we do,” said Joanna. 

Felicity immediately swung round like a weather-cock. 

“T am tired,” she said. “Some other time, Joanna, 
darling. J——” 
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And she stood up. 

Tan caught a look of sympathy in Ned Bingham’s face, and 
had returned it before he could remember how much longer 
he had been married. 

“ But you’re not going now ?”” protested Joanna. 

“T must,” said Felicity. ‘ ?’m—I’m simply dog-tired. 
Tan, tell them Explain to them A 
F She picked up Ajax, and Mr. Bingham sprang to the 

oor. 

“Tm afraid she’s a bit upset,” said Ian in a loud whisper 
to Mrs. Bingham. It was the best he could do, but Joanna 
took it nobly. 

““It 2s a shame about your servants and everything,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ But if there’s anything we can possibly a 

““ No, nothing, really. I mean, it’s most frightfully 
He wrung her hand ferociously, turned, and bolted out into 
the passage. 

“‘ Good-night, Ned. I’m most awfully obliged to you 
and all that.” 

** Piffle, old man.” 

Another hearty handclasp, and Jan had joined his wife on 
the pavement. 

“Good night!” they both called back to Mr. Bingham. 

“Good night, Good-night, Mrs. Foster.” 

And he closed the door. 

On their own doorstep, while Ian was fumbling for his 
key: 
‘ I suppose you think I was rude,” said Felicity. 

“Oh, no. Oh, no, darling. Not in the te 

“TI was. I’m sorry, but I just——” She stopped, and 
instantly began again. 

“‘ What did the servants say ? ” she asked. 

“Infernal cheek,” said Ian. ‘‘ Said they couldn’t stay 
in a place where we were always coming into the basement. 
Said they never got enough to eat. Brutes!” 

“Then they’re not coming back ?” 

oe No.” 

“Tm glad,” said Felicity. 
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“So am I,” said Ian. He opened the door. “‘ There 
you are, darling.” 

He felt somehow that the crisis, to whatever it had been 
due, was over. But he couldn’t be sure, and much as he 
wanted to turn on the hall light and look at his wife’s face, 
there was still another duty to be performed. 

“Tl just take Ajax for a little run,” he said. “ Are you 
going to bed ?” 

ce Ves.’ 

“T took your suit-case up. You’ve got the key, haven’t 

ou?” 

Vesecatinp ses 3. Sau 

But Jan was ina hurry. He didn’t hear her. 


29 
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The second floor of Number Twenty-three, Greenery Street. 
The bedroom 1s 1n darkness. 

Pcluciiys Slap. 

Tag es 

Felicity : “ Did I wake you up ?” 

Ian: “No, no. I can’t go to sleep. What is it?” 

Felicity : “Vve been wondering whether I should tell 
you or not. But | think I’d better.” 

Ian (wide awake now) : ‘‘ What is it, darling ? ” 

Felicity : “lan—the burglar did take something. I noticed 
as soon as I came upstairs that my dressing-table had 
been fe 

Ian: “ Whatr What do you mean?” 

Felicity : “Vm awfully sorry, darling, but I’m afraid 
he’s taken grandmamma’s pearls. I suppose _ 

Ian: “'Taken the pearls? I say, are you sure?” 

Felicity : “ Absolutely. I left the drawer locked, and I 
found it burst open, and What are you doing ? ” 

Ian; “Turning on the light.” 

Felicity : “ No, don’t, darling. ‘There’s nothing to see. 

And, honestly, Ian, except for telling grandmamma I don’t 
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mind in the least. I’m going to buy you a new watch 
with the money.” 

Ian: “What money ?” 

Felicity ; ‘* With the insurance, I mean.” 

[Here there 1s a long and portentous silence.] 

Lan (at last): “1 don’t know what you'll think of me. 
But—well—’s a matter of fact, I’m afraid there won’t 
be any.” 

Felicity : “Won't be any what ?” 

Lan: ‘1 took those confounded pearls out of the policy 
when you sold them, and—well, I forgot to put ’em 
back. F'licity, I 

Felicity (quite calmly): “ You mean we won’t get any- 

thing at all?” 

Lan: “ Well—no.” 

Felicity: “Tan, darling, I’m so glad. You don’t know 
how I’d got to hate them. I’m thankful—yes, truly, 
I’m thankful you forgot. Besides, now I feel I needn’t 
tell anybody.” 

lan: “ Yes, but y 

Felicity : “They weren’t lucky, darling. I know they 
weren’t. So will you promise me to go to sleep now ? ” 

Ian: “ 'That’s all very well, but “a 

Felicity : “ We’re never going to talk about them again. 
Please, Ian. It’s just like a terrific weight off my 
mind. And you’re not to tell the police, or anybody. 
I couldn’t bear it if that burglar was caught.” 

lan: “But I feel si 

Felicity : “ You mustn’t. You mustn’t feel anything. 
And besides, I—I’ve got something much more 
important to tell you.” 

Ian: “ What do you mean?” 

Felicity : “ Are you sure you’re still awake ? ” 

Ian: ** Yes, of course I am.” 

Felicity : “ Well—” (pause). “Do you remember that 
time when we were talking about having our wedding 
photograph framed ?” 

Lan (slowly): “ Yes?” 
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Felicity : ‘‘ Do you remember when I made you promise 
not to say ‘nursery’ again? Doyou?” 

Lan (still more slowly): ‘“ Ye-es ?” 

Felicity : “ Well—you can now. That’s all.” 

Ian (declining to avail himself of this permission, and 
speaking in a voice of absolute terror) : “‘ Good God!” 
Felicity : “ Darling—you don’t mind, do you? You’re 

not angry?” 

Ian; “Mind? Angry? No;I—— F*'licity. F’licity, 
darling. You'll beallright, though; won’t you? You 
promise me you'll be all right ? ” 

Felicity (dreamily) : “1 wasn’t quite sure at first, but I 
looked in the book again and e 

Ian; “ Will you promise me to be all right ? ” 

Felicity : “‘ Will you swear to go on being fond of me ?” 

Ian: ‘ Yes, as long as 

Felicity (courageously) : ‘Oh, I shall be all right. But 
you do see now, don’t you, why I can’t bother about 
the burglar. And, Ian, you will promise to go on 
always liking me best ? ” 

Lan (passionately) : ‘‘ As if I should ever care twopence 
about anybody else in the whole damned world! 
Where’s your hand? F*'licity, I want your hand.” 

[He holds tt in the darkness. | 

Felicity: “ Darling Ian. You must try not to be 
frightened.” 

Lan (untruthfully) : “Tm not.” 

[Silence.] 

Ian (suddenly) : “ Flicity. I say.” 

Felicity (as tf from very far away): “ Yes?” 

Tan: “Did you tell Daphne? Did you—in the train, 
I mean? ”? 

felecttys  Veses 

Ian: “ Before you told me?” 

Felicity: “ But I wasn’t certain then. And _ poor 
Daphne, it was just e 

Tan: “Tt’s all right, darling. I understand.” 

[He squeezes her hand again. Presently they fall asleep.| 
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And here, inevitably, this book of Greenery Street comes 
to an end. For, as we learnt in the prologue, from this 
moment the sequel is preordained. The magic year draws 
to a close, and before another year is out the Fosters will 
have felt their little house beginning—oh, so gently, at 
first—to drive them forth. Shall we give them two more 
years in Greenery Street? What does it matter? 
A new chapter—the first in a new book—has begun to-night, 
and the name of that book is not known to us yet. Better, 
therefore, to leave them now, before they have learnt that 
the magic year can never, never come twice. 

For already, as they lie asleep there, the centre of interest 
has shifted through the party wall to the house next door. 
A new hero and heroine have arrived in the stree: to take 
up the endless story, to be the sport and pride of those little 
gods whom once we saw in Felicity’s drawing-room, to carry 
on the adventurous tradition of these ridiculous dwellings, 
where time flies, and Fate is laughed at, and loving hearts 
are always and eternally young. 

Good-bye, then, Felicity. Good-bye, Ian. And good- 
bye, Greenery Street—faithless, evanescent, adorable spot. 
We thought, when we set out, that we were going to expose 
you, but it seems you have turned the tables on us, and 
once again you have come up smiling. 

Long may you continue to smile. ... 


THE END. 
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